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THE DREASER'S PRAYER. 


Come, Sleep, come gently lo mine eyes 
Bring to me formes in dream land-guise 
That I love! in days of childhout 
The old, the dear, delightfal days 
When I thremled the cool and shadowy maze 
on the ever fragrant wild wood 


Or wandered alone by the sounding shore 

Amd sang to the oeean’s rhythmic roar 
My self-taught lays of pleasure 

Armd watches! the tenth, the hero wave 

Aw it rolled to the beach, amd, dying 
To earth its shelly treasure 


“ave 


When with my baby lover [hid 
In the grove where petulent Katydid 
Her lonely watch was keeping 
Or into the open church yard strayed 
Where echo with moeking echoes played 
Round the graves where the dead lay sicep 
ing 
Hring that baby love with her eyes of blue, 
With her cheeks of a warm and delicate hue 
Like the glow of a deep carnation , 
Bring her not with the pallor that now she 
wears, 
As over her soul life's rude wave bears 
its tide of desolation 
Take me, ob take me now, gentle Sleep 
To that endless and measureleas world of Gir 
deep 
Girt with pearly shores, sunlit and shaded 
There let me dwell Uli the coming of day 
Aud its prospect of care drive that vision 


away 


And the pictures of Fancy are faded 


— = 


DR. BOOK'S CHRONICLE. 


* Jerusalem” I used to call our village, 
though its real name is Hampton. More 
than once friends have asked me, “Why do 
you call it by that name?” “Because,” I 
always said, “the hills stand round about 
Jerusalem, and they stand round about us,” 
Beautiful hills they look too, green and full 
of sunny slopes, where the cattle feed ; and 
here and there you see a little bit of a brook 
running down to the river with a low mur 
mur, as if it was talking to itself and mind 
| ing its own business all the time. IL love 

those hills. Even when the winter mists 
{| are on them they don't seem ugly. But sit 
| on the side of one on a bright August eve 
ning and look over the country, which is 
like the Gerden of Eden, and you will 
agree with me that they are hills to make 
friends of, and that you would like to be 
buried among them at last, and have them 
to wateh over you when you were forgotten 
by other friends 
Many litth brooks make a big one at 
last; and it comes down our village tumbl 
ing and dashing and shouting, very much 
like the boys that run from school 
along its side It makes our village, that 
brook he sanitary inspectors say the 
water is not pure, and that a tumbler of it 
is as good as a fever; which only means 
that, after putting half a dozen nasty drugs 
into it, they find something bad at the bet 
tom ; as if those that hide could not always 
find And they want to bring the pipes 
from the city close by and supply the vil 
lage with a really wholesome drinking 
water Upon which project [say one word 
and no more: bring it inte our village, lay 
the pipes into my house, provide me witha 
cistern and atap at the public cost, and 
make me free of rate for ever, and yet one 
drop of that city water shall never cross my 
| ps I told the sanitary inspector as much 
} l took him out of doors, and said to him: 
| “What's above the village?” 
“The hills.” he said, for | was pointing to 
| them 
“And 
again 
| "The sky,” said he 
| 
} 


home 


what's above the hills said [ 


said 1, ane that’s 
and you want 


“Heaven I call it, 
where our water comes from 
us to throw it out and take in 
goes dodging about under the streets in the 

| dark and dirt nobody knows where, while 
ours comes bonestly down through the 
green fields open and aboveboard. [have 
drank our water more than sixty years, and 
those round hills are like a mother’s breasts 


yours, that 


to me.’ 
} At one part of our village the footway is 
| raised three feet road, at 
| = though people call it dangerous and want 
it levelled, | always say, “No Phat bit 
of path has been, | maintain, a public boon; 
for Will Gosling, who used to beat his wife 
to jelly every Saturday night, fell over there 
as he was going home very late from the 
“White Horse, and broke his right arm so 
badly that he has never used it since. The 
| clergyman had been at work on Will for 

years without effect, but the path cured 
j him If it had been levelled Will would 
be pounding his wife to this day Let 
things be, | say, for you spoil ten for one 
| you improve with meddling and fiddling 
But | mention the high path because just 
at the highest part of it) stands my house 
There is a large brass plate on the door 
j Dr. Dodd 

Dam net Doctor Dodd 

cons 


above the 


doctor, and has bis ilting-room and 
} dispensary here, but lives two miles off in 
the city lam aretired chemist, and help 
out my little income with the 


he gives me for serving bim. whiecl 


stuall matter 
thatter 





is neither more nor 
of living in this little house, r and 
being paid. My ow: op ti is, the 
folk think as mi 
more - 

Is Dr. Dodd here to-day 

“\ 

Is Dieta Lok 

Yes 

“He will d ist as we 
t's the sert fi I erbear 
after time; a! 
they are 
them a strong rousing dose at pulls t 
about a bit. ar thet ley are nlv te 
thankful t as fast 
have employed 


less than the | 









yet we 
+} 


myself s Way since | 





He is the parish | 





us they car 1] 


parted with my littl 
street. 
it l am net 
necessary He calls 
tical chemist, at 
Some of the y 
are full of 

my olds s 
friends are net 


ingen 


teady 


easy 


the chan Phe ye 


vorce, a fan aroma 


words He talks 


frugs before using 
“What do vou say t 

wked one of his 

other day 
“Say! replied I 


fil talking makes mere 


disposed to 


ds talks 


new -fanvled 


ner an 


party 


husi tess 


“ay mere 
himself a phartacee 
dipl 


pie Whose leads 


about his 


customers at 
nother om 


mw oman 


about 
them, and su 
that. Pert 


why. | say 


Of the young man who purchased 


than 


j 


ma % 4 : 


— 





No. 37 


He drew her blow dire by direp, and 
stowed «ns let grave a olaet a calmly 
as if be bad been berying @ cat, bert he peat 
ot cheep tering for her, which be never 
temeke cof, Choapehteg I stippeme that the blak 
suit became bin, and it certainty made his 
villainy thete of a strpriae when you cane 


tee ktvow bein 


lie wae lef? with one 


Whe resembled netther ler father neat 
revert toet ther she was tall anal buanabecd 
her face fu fepirtt, with « hint of tem 
sheout the gouth, anal her cartiage won 
fully graceful  Matey a teconting while 


was still achild E have watehed ber bow 


Kk past ny tulow ke «a 


! Is ated falling: wats Hloweves 

heal quite 
slong our village pavement with the be 
keeping « ep with her 


atael obeinetonge s the on, like 


beatiful etl shate 


at lew stile 
roranii 


face andl clear bright eyes 


titileretanid + 


| Hin were always set straight be 
bim like a pair of ygimlets, and hers we 
glance from your face to the aky 
I the whey te the 
| new 
eorwarel laonti, ated abe ” 


eyes 


street on the 
bee ighitiiems = eweh 
1) det thee tell 
What Laaw with ty own eves 


Prem Chime te Come Phamiptons cased t 


tifested Dhris 


featenl. ay, leon oe osetinel swe te 


with excursioniate from 


letter 
afters 
shows 


wer ttichs winttedd thy the 
" ! fell te 


thine ! 


ot Chie 
theme Were levite hig 


tient poe ring every 


quel paaeer by 
fh Wihypevery yeni Wetman with as 
jest Phe intel cong ar he the 
stistiteadl, with: «ht 
Beige tevertat bom, Deigedy elven ty beertves 
Clipped clow | finishing eff 


}eother terwe 
| stnall « 
dath ha 


easy curl over each ea 
tl tan perfect specimens as Dirlatel o¢ 
rel ! 

Mary (ray tet Che party post cppamite 
aught le routed the ou 
atid eofleteud ter betwm Dee She . 
h ate hy « blithe teevement. and @ 


‘ ane tape he wal yie 


s lenarse Lacgl abe tie hin = fall 
le face witl hie oper 
the stack Was se hearty atl atreng tha 
int Ihe lew 
have tried 
beater, bike 


that ten 


eut bette rolling i the «lf 
powith as ated @ould 
he les lo 4 Weta 


an etily that TE rate cout 
ny aiul, at 


wha! 


‘ te thank? tm tee Worne I he 
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me of eve 
ty white faces 


davngbter, Mary 


heer 
" 
\" 
le 


young ror, @ 


1 


aivel 


her lege aml ares bad «a free grace of m 
tite that cmtghet y eye the ate trestanel 

like Diigth Dorn: wiles with ber danelag n 

ter eleganee, but we Heagered, surgopple 
Sigererees, terteehy ae welled Devebian pet Heenees 


meal ter bee clewetiteed a ootiple of baedred 
years age, When people thought there were 
such things as phoble savages Divdeedt 
Mary often recalled te my mind aster f 
tread bong aoe. 2 chen rete tiber where 
| sabvessat “a tative Amerioan girl tated 
Vario, amd eel te cay te mnyeelf that 
| Mary (ray weld look bewetiful ina West 
Frvtiate forest, atticlet trees ated singetng 


ahi 
i 

ark 

are 
hve 


av 
lie 
feet 


Hhivw that little stone tage, Deter ¢ 
atl hie meek bhaoalless wif were 
peretite of this latelecme lass of five 
weve, Ulpewwe people tay thivlerstand ely 


ervthing, te te it is a mye 


teny he tmeuntatin bringing forth ol 
treotiwe ts ok enough, bat what aleat tl 
thertine Detiging forth the teuntain ' on a 
sletsi ced, tigly, heartless father having a 
tl) daughter, straight and springy a a 
young tree, aml full of human natu: 


and fron 
Held, cateling 
tite Ihe war 4 


‘ 


te 
‘ 
t 


y 


ve 


atl theme we 


hep, anel one of the fe “ being ty 
an she panne 


liane al 


thew 1 hal my larye 
Lt wae flleen seu 


\ Dab the ened ef the eillage. a 


es hersee find ther wey 
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bat they discover an temense sumber ot | she would think better of M, ber anger rome) A 


crimes (hat bare never been committed at 
all 


mveelfto like. He was tall, good-4tooking, 
with eliny hair Gm fine teeth, which be 
dieplayed on all @atmewens, but he hed @ 
one"! ree ae S 
the ° had 0 trick of lapping oer 
when be spoke, that #as unt please | 10 ere. 
lhe Get meowent | eaw him I aid o my 
olf 


Mary ( should let ber Blue honeet epee 
beam so brightly into bia, “However,” | 
—— roust ot judge a ma: for thy 
cut of te mowth; be did not make ht” 
Then 1 would with m 
but cwald an 0; man hess ah.’ 
ov, if oot, le a man « knee Gf necwarity be 
couse be has @ particular Gam of corunto 
nance F" wntl) finding these questions too 
deep for me | determined to think well of 
Garstang until | had facta to the contrary 
I even tried to beliewe he might make 
Mary 0 ged husband some day, but found 
KRhard eork “le Ht net something in « 
man's favor when a virtuous girl falle in 
lowe with him?" | asked myself Hut, 
when | came te think over the love-aflaire 
1 have known io my emall way, eae there 
was not much to be made of Lat eggument 
& | lef my own question onanewered, 
This | often do, because I can't help it, not 
being educated 

When | tell you that Peter Cray con 
sidered me at. jutimate friend, and that bis 
daugiter had been my pet—and playmate | 
= say for many a romp we had to 
grther—aince she could stand, you will 
perceive how 1 cameto be eo familiar with 
certain parte of this story which did not 
take place in my presence 

One moruing a Mary was attending to 
her goldfinchesehe had eis, which ehe 
k in one cage, and each wae as lame as 
° Linen, and would perch on her finger 

vite contented while she waved it gent! 

Trough the air, singing or laughing to it all 
the time whe should come into the parlor 
but her father, and behind bim Jonathan 
Furee = slinkir inte the roome . 
ways, and gathering the ekirta of lis 
coal together as if wee freeh paint 
about 

“Sit down, Jonathan,” said old Cray, 
and the visitor let himeelf down upon the 
corner of a chair and looked the image of 
uneasiness. 

“Mary,” continued the father in bis sof 
voor, “have you dene with your birds?" 

“Quite, father,” she replied 

“De you sit down too then 
Purse,” he added 

The instant he said that she saw whas 
was coming, and she gave old Purse a look 
that nearly made him tumble off his seat 
She obeyed her father, Lowever, Ww itderat 
epeakii 

“few, Jonathan,” continued old Cray 
with the must placid air possible, “you can 
begin any time.” 

“Mine Mary,” said the old eneak, trying 
to smile, “are you very well Uhis morning 
You look very well.” 

“Do LP?" eald Mary, folding ber arms 
and biting ber lips. “Thank you, Mi 
Furs.” 

“Tou make thie such a bee utiful home,” 
he went on, ererk ag round the room. “Such 
& bea wiiful home.” 

“Deo LP?" she said again. 
Mr. Puree.” 

Derhape old Cray saw that matters would 
not be bettered by any roundabout Lalking 
He interposed here 

“Jonathan,” said he, “you will uever get 
it aaid.” 

“You don't give ene Ume, leter,” remon 
arated the other. 

“Never mind,” replied Cray. He then 
turned to his daughter quietly. “Mr. Purse 
hae asked me if you will mary) a, and | 
have said that you will.” 

Mary's face changed frum white to pink 
and from pink to white, and her heart beat 
fast with anger and fear, she was a spirited 

irl, but she knew what a quarrel with her 
ather meant 
reply. 

“Phe wedding is fised for this day four 
weeks,” said ber father, stil) speaking softly, 
es hie habit was in hie meet unrelenting 
Bannle 

This ap ech roused Mary 

“You old ugly tight!” she eried, leaping 
from ber chair and looking so feroely at 


Sit near Mr 


“Thank you, 


and jifed one of lis rusty lale like artes to 
ward off the blow, “You creeping horror 
Marry you'll be buried alive fet!" 

Old Cray allowed a brief pause to ensue, 
aud then spoke again in jus! the same oom 
posed tone. 

“Today te Thursday, Jonathan, the sev 
enteenth of July. Seven lo seventeen ts 
twenty-four, and seven is thirty one. Seven 
ie seven, aud seven fourteen August four 
teen will be the wedding day.” 

The convemaiion weut on, Mary storm 
ing, ber father sueering (but signifying at 
the same time that be must and ®ould be 
obeyed), and Jonathan Furse playing the 
sneak to both, but when they parted mat 
lowe stax! pretty much as Shen they met 
Shortly aller dinuer Mary came lo see we, 
and told me the whole “uy. for | was al 
most the only friend she lad ie the world 
She stood beside me, just as she used to de 
@hen she was only tie berght of my stick, 
ard laying ber soll cheek againel my shoul 
der, she said 

“You ae the only one to advise mete 
help me. Whaican you deo fr me? 

| naw a tear running down my Waistouat, 


Thie man Garstang I could net tring | think 4 over, she w 





} 
; 


| 
' 


| 


to a dangerous pitch. Ine worl, netwith 
sanding my beggl her to take time to 

sled straight from my 
“Ti aaah de menace her lower ; 


the reeuk of the tmterview was that | that she would have fallen had he not again | the shore—éf aot 


Uny af tmimadiate inarrage, 
Lown that I felt rebutted when she told 
te tat ( dew bared hineself ready to 
marty her as be «ae, ate! a out 
Cast trom bee father's fever “The you 


“Vou are o liar, end hot even 0 goed | feliow bowes bet benes'ly,” anid I te m 


kind of that.” and L felt sorry to think Ghar | “sed no bed man ever loved » wewas bom 


eatly yet.” But even while | eas! thts bile 
omihe—with that ungainly upper lip cum. 
pled oot as usual--rose before mes and 
somehow the evil emile eremed more of « 


Well, | reality than the geurrous deed. 


Neat Sumday, to Ue surprise of @ great 
many, the banne of marriage between An. 
drew Garstang, bachelor, and Mary Cray, 
apinater, ware called in chwreh. Old Cray 
had not the Jeast notion of whal was com 
ing aed be took It like @ picture; Isat close 
to him aod be did not move an eyelash, 


| though several scores of faces turned op lim, 


fu people matarally looked ot him in his 
daugliter'’s aleeuce, He was quite sleek in 
lus manner ae he walked home, aud his cu 
thous Uetting gait bed a eosier alr than 
usual, and even when be reached his house 
aud found Mary io the dining+oom, he 
made ne remark about what had just oo 
curred, but eat down to dinner cheerfully 

A whole bortaigit the bauus were 
called « second time, and still net « word 
on the subject of marriage pasend between 
father and daughter. 1 don't doubt that in 
bis crafty way he foresaw Chat this fazed si- 
lenee would embarrass and alarm Mary, 
and reduce het to obedience more certainly 


i 
lr 
i 


| father without delay, 
him if possible fhe 
no right to attempt to force her to marry 
Jonathan Furze, and this | admitted, trying 
at the same UUme to convinces her that it 
was undutiful on her part to marry Garstang 
againat her father's wishes. We had along 
talk, but she left ma quite softened, te 
ing to go straight home and ask his wor an 
neas for ber wilful behavior, offering at the 
same time to obey him implicitly if he 
would only release Les from the hateful old 
oa-iroamonger. 
[Te BB COoNTINUBD.) 
-_— Se 
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4 LoVe Talis. 


It was an autumn night down by Rock 
each. The round red moon rudd high im 
the heavens, aud shone up also from the 
calm waters below. A soft bieese, gentle 
as @ mother's lullaby, whispered among the 
Lreea, which trees wore there summer coro- 
nal of leaves, and scarcely ruffling the broad 
breast of the heaving ocean. 

In the bush of the autumn evening, two 





and down the beach. 1t was the last wa 
which they would take together, perhaps, 
for years, and the two lovers prolonged it 
| after the midnight moon rode warningly 
aloft in the sky. 
lt had been a brief summer of love aud 
enchantment to Edwin Lee and Natalie 


For a minute she made 00 | Sumner, With the first breezes of May he 


| came to Rock Beach, and to the heart of 
| Natalie Sumner ; and through the long de- 
| ictous days of June and midsummer, he 
had been at her side in dreamy idleness 
and reverie, craving health from the ocean- 
bathe and breeaes, and winning the heart 
of the fairest maiden in the at the same 


| time. 
Furse that be fancied she would strike him, | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


How bright and golden had been the 
Jays as they passed; how much brighter 


‘} and more colden they seemed as they 


inoked back upon them—upoen this era of 
parting. Days when they had risen with 
the earliest of morning and gone down 
upon the to witness the coming up of 


the high-priest of day in his garment 
Iwaplendout’ ond heard tbe fret waves of 


| the ineoming tide —— upon the rocky 


| shore; 


had floated for 


days when 


| hours upon the calm waters in their tiny 


| looking west. 


bul whether it came from ber eyes or from | 


mive | could not tell 

“1 have Wied to please father al! my life,’ 
ohe went on, “au? 1 have never disobeyed 
hum ip any matter of oomeqguence. Lut a 
man thas | don't lowe-« man I hate’ (1 
wish you qould have seen the wicked hook 
iu Unee blue eyes of bers when she said 
this, 1 was like a Mash of forked lightning 
im eo summer shy.) “i wewer will marry. | 
told father so. Aud then be spoke eo cruelly 
—aw wickedly '” 

“Hush, my dear, hush" saidl. “You 
must wot talk in that way. ‘Honor ty 
father and thy mother,” said the Lard Uset 
made us all.” 

Nhe qpoke as if she bad not heard me 

“Ht you dent marry Jonathan Puree, 
said father to me, ‘out of my duo you shal! 

» and if you die in the strwet | shan't pas 

the bole you are buried in, you cluld of 
& Borthiess mrather!" 


“The old skiutliat,” 1 orted “Newer 
mind, Mary, be w the child of a worthless 
father, for he is the child of the dewil.” Iu 


my suger 1 quite forget the Pith Com 
mandmenut. 
After Unis Mary began to tell me aleout 


j 
| 
| 
| 


In one direction Uhings had pone | 


Uarslang 

farther than | suspected, for the young Inan 
hed asked her to marry him, bul iu another 
Mary still 


the affair was leas advanced, 
quesliouing herself wheqher she lowed him 
ont. | great tuflurnce over her. and 


ould, J believe, have persuaded her either 
to throw up the counection aliugether or at 
least lo wait a k me before she said 
anytbing decisive, it, Bot been for her 
father's sudden demand that she should 


a abe openly anuounoed ber in- 
of marrying Gartang, and upon old 


boat, and promenaded upon all the islands 
tar and near, and when they had sat in the 
hush of the long twilights band in hand, tu 
the shaded arbor, or the broad bay window 
During these days, Edwin 
Loe had woven himself in with every fibre 
of Natalie's heart—a heart as pure and free 
from worldliness or guile as the heart of an 
iufant. 

And he, too, in his own strong, ~~: 
passionate way, had grown to love her wit 
all hie powers. Yet though he 
had shown that he worshiped her by every 
delicate art and attention, every winning 
deviee and subtle flattery, he never 
said aught to her of words of love and mar- 


th 

Toa now the last hour of their long inter 
course had come. To morrow he would be 
. and Natalie desolate. 

“You will miss me a litth when | am 
gone: will you not, Natalie?" said Edwin 


Lee, when at last Natalie had said that the 
hour was getting late, and she must pos 
tively go in at once 

“1 shall miss you more than | can tell, 
Mr. Lee. Now, good bye.” 


She held ber band towards him as she 
spoke. He took It, pressed a passionate 
hiss upon it, and turned away. He walked 
rapidly for a few steps, then stopped, looked 
back, and saw Natalie standing where he 
had left ber, gazing afler him. Then he 
turned and walked quickly back to ber, 


threw both his arms around ber, and broke | 


forth in quick, excited words 

“Indeed, indeed, Nattie, 1 cannot go 
away fom you so. No matter what you 
think of me eben | shall have done, 1 must 


avd will tell you how much, how wildly, 
Low madh IT lowe you. IT have struggled 
hart t gv away aud leave it unsaid § | 
have thought that Ho would be better sa, 
and that perhaps you Would think me a 
little Jew wicked, if 1 left all this unsaid 

but I could neat do t—indeed, 1 could not 
' go, Natalie, and leave you to think that 1 


| aad wickedly and wantonly won your heart 


—had done this w deliberately. 1 must 
plead my lowe, my wild devotion, my intat 
uation as my excuse.” 

“In heaven's name, Mr. Lee. tel! me what 
you mean ? Why do you talk as ifto love 
me were a crime?" broke in Natalie Sum- 
ver, in words of passionale grief and 
terror, 

“Meceuse, Natalie Sumner, it is a crime 
for me to love you, having a wife not a 


Crag repiying in his ovo! cynical style Unat | hundred miles away.” 
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from 
| words; and she released 
| Gasp, and would have walked aw 
she staggered so in ber faintness and 


atalic’s lips as she heard thes 
herself from his 
, bat 


. beertee ber to listen to 


supported her 


“When, 1 came to r lant spring, Nata 
lie, 1 eae @ miserable. cynical, despairing, 
amest caries ma: | had been made eo 
by a Women, Bam \ieck destiny united 
me, when litth ger than a boy, t ene 
older Than myreif in years, am! as fag 
frome all tastes and sy xe 
pola. No = Ro aaliute 

pines heve | ever known. No = 
ever 20 1 canns 

the detaiis of my and shame. 1 id 
feel myrelf un in youreyes. | 
have long sought fr a peaceful separation 
from thie women. Hut she will not grant 
it. Net from any love—trom hate rather 
—she ip bound to be pear me, and bas pur- 
sued me theese many years.+ 1 bave Bed 


Until 1 was called home a year ago by the 
approaching death of my mother, | had 
been abroad tur year. When | came to 
you last May, 1 thought | had not many 
months to live. I was joyful at the thought. 
It was the only joy I had. You dawned 
upon me, Natalie, like an angel of light 
Ten entered my empty and entusuiched 
beart, and filled it with surpassing joy and 


how wicked [| have felt at times, when I 
thought how you were deceived—how 
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burtal whereat vo is read, no bene- 
diction uttered. Five years add many 
wrinkles to smooth 


hi 


many bright smiles. They had 
Natalie's whole face and bearing. 
yee pel mb hd may evry if 
Sou outlines ; the 

their roses, and the maiden was 
—pale as the lily that lolls in the vale. 
Many and many autumn evenings since 
night, five years ago, had she stood where 


she stood now, with a far-a look upon 
her face, which cenchouse thas ber theadite 


if 


E 
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forma pressing close to each other paced “P were indeed far out on the sea—the sea of 
| 


uncertainty, if not of deapair. 

No round, red moon rode in the heavens 
this night ; but great banks of leaden clouds, 
castlewise aud cathedral-shaped, lay piled 
in the northern sky; and a @erce wind blew 
landward from the sea, dashing white 
breakers in upon the rocks. A storm was 
evidently coming on; and a storm was 
something which Natalie Sumner loved. 
She had lived all her life down by the sea. 
She kuew the great deep in all its varied 
moods. She loved it best in its tumult, and 
exulted must in its madness. 

She entered the cottage, and dressed her- 
elf in the warmest nis; she then 
walked down u the beach to the very 
water's edge. Here she stood, watching the 
waters rise around her, and feeling the spray 
upon her cheeks. Ove long wave after an- 
other rolled in and broke with a sullen 
dash. The sea moaned like a great living 
thing in mortal pain. The long, deep mon- 
otone of the breakers was broken now and 
then by a wild blast of wind, as it went 
shrieking by, evidently seat out io rouse 
and summon other winds to a high carnival 
that night at sea, At last, whole troops of 
them seemed to have gathered near, and to 
be forming in solid phalanx to assault the 
angry which sent back a defiant growl, 
evidently challenging them to come on. 
Seon the combat ~~ On ok 
angry waters, driven the fierce wi 
until they had far pamed the highest water. 
mark on Rock Beach, and driven Natalie 
from her outlook far up on the rocks ; 
where she made herself a little eyrie, and, 
despite the bitter cold and blinding spray, 
aul watched the storm. 

“Hleaven grant that no ships may be 
driven in shore to-night!" said Natalie's 
father, coming near where she stood. “'Tis 
going to be the most dreadful storm seen 
along this beach for years.” 

“Hark! what's that?” said Natalie, whose 
quick ear bad caught a distant boom. 

“A ae I live,” said the old 
man. “N ‘tis going to be a frightful 
night. Lam going down to the landing, 
where there may be much to do. Will you 
siay alone?” 
| =i will go with you.” 
| She was soon beside bim, and clinging to 
| his arm to support ber against the raging 

blast. They were soon down by the little 

landing where boats went in and out in 
, suummer weather, and found collected there 
nearly all the people who lived along the 
beach. Someof the men were busy with 
the boats; some stood discussing where- 
away the distressed ship might be; and 
j some stood gazing with the indifference of 
long use upon the wild storm-ewept sea. 

Another gun and another, each time 
nearer, told that the ship would soon be 
diiven upon the rocks, probably upon a steep 
| headland that jutted far into the sea, at the 

right of the sheltered little inlet where they 

stax! And, of a truth, seon above the loud 
bow ling of the winds, and the fierce bellow- 
| ius of the sea, was heard the sound of 
crashing Umbers, and the shrieks of ship 
wrecked men. One of the boats were 
launched and was borne away upon the 
white-cresied waters towards the jutti 
headland, where, sure enough, the ship r 
struck 
up al! aloug the beach and the dames shed 

a lurid ont apalling light over the terrific 

scene. Piercing cries of men battling with 

the wild waters now began to mingle with 
‘ the mad noises of wind and sea—and women 
, Standing on the shore wrung their hands, 
| and added their own shrieks to the cismai 
| Chorus. 

The boat which had been sent out had 
‘ reached the wreck in safety, and was bear 





of deep, enpaistals exteory tithe | tng 10Wtds the chore with b 


fran ber to the uttermost post of the earth. | €° 


Immense fires had been kindled | 


of reecued 

| men, when, meeting @ new rush of 

| billows, & was capsized with ite precious 

| freight a little distance from the land. 

| Those whe could swim might now reach 
palsied by the cold of the 

many who must in- 
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water—bul there 


what le het to say, aod ot blame bim un- | evitebly go dows, if another beat was uct | 
beards | teptaut manned, oa 


Ow fellow intos 
| mask, als grid Sa te comeene ots @ 
| fellow am, but mo ene started, 


| There were 


woman on the beach strove to restrain her. 
But she would pot be restrained. Down 
to the stones she ran, and jumped into the 
boat, and seized an oar. A few powerful 
strokes, and they were in the midst of the 
struggling sufierers. One afier another 
were helped iuto the boat until it was i: 
Watchers upon the shore were looking every 
moment Lo see them engulfed ; but little 


out of the deep waters—may it keep us as 
we walk together through the green pas- 
tures.” ‘ 

-:-_- 


EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE’S LAOBS. 


Douglass Jerrold bas written the “His 
tory of a Feather.” Let some one write 
the sensations of the marvelous laces of 
the ex-Empress Eug which have found 
their way to this city. point de Brux- 
elles shaw! is of extraordinary fineness. It 
is made of flax, spun in dark underground 
rooms, 80 fine as almost to escape the 
“More subtle web Arachne cannot ” 
than this shaw! of yellowish ivory 
ground, woven and united in diamond- 
shaped silky pieces, over which flowers and 
fol are displayed and intertwined. 
Dahlias, clusters of forget-me-nots, roses, 
pinks, and lilies, are exquisitely-colored, 
each petal, leaf, aid tend bei 


patlerns painted the de- 
paigner, M. D'Huy; for the parchment 
lace-workers. y experts were employed 


for one year on this marvelous product of 
human industry. The flounce of point 
d@'Alencon is wide enough in front to form 
j an overskirt, and is five yards and a half 
| long. This shows an imitation of Royal 
Venice point, which is no longer manufac- 
tured, in its magnificent web and terns 
of geometrical fashion, or the e 
tracery of the renaissance period, rare de- 
vices of elaborate antique figures of in- 
terlaced bars and scrolls, and in fleur de lis 
and roses of cathedral windows, and the 
trefoil of altar screens and Moorish ara- 
besques. 

The patterns are taken, or most of the 
lace work designs are, from the minute 
traceries of artista in stone. Again, over 
the nearly invisible mesh heavy ferns droop 
and long pensile branches like crystal stal- 
actites in a dark cavern, and there are 
groups of medallions set in a frame work 
of exquisite garlands of foliage, the raised 
edges and borders being worked around 





A black Chantilly lace shawl has a 
} 


shows medieval figures. About this is an 
entwined garland of fleur de lis and lilies. 
The contre cluster of roses, tulips, nd pas- 
sion flowers, with foliage, is shaded like a 
drawing in India ink. This cost $1,100. A 
nt d’Alencon shaw! is another marvel of 
auty for $10,000. The border shows an 
intricate elaboration of leaves and traceries. 
The centre group consists of wheat, droop- 

| ing oaten bells, and tulips. There is also 
| an inner border of medallions alternating 
with roses. There is a variety of costly 
point lace necklaces and pendants shown in 
velvet lined jewel caskets. French mo- 
distes now fashion garments according to 
the style of the ancient regime. These 
costumes, in? one piece, with overskirt or 
| basque, are scanty and narrow, and have 
| scarcely a fold to hide the form.—N. Y 
Tribune. 


———-— 





Memony.—There is an inexpressible 
| charm to care-worn age in the hopes which 
| Can never more be its own, and the illusions 
| which can never again lend a grace to the 
beaten path of existence. It is memory that 
makts the old indulgent to the young. 


Sacririces.—Even the mos «fned and 
polished of men seldom conceal auy of the 
sacrifices they make, or what it costs them 
to make them. This is reserved for women, 
en Se ep pat Gp ive of 


their su ty in all matters 











DOCTOR BAREBONES 


One of the wildest districts to be found | 


In the State of Cal is the hilly dis | 





trit in which are the natural | 
‘bridges of Calaveras. many miles | 
Gives evidence sof 


which mou (aip-torrents d 
salves, laden with the d-bria of 
the bills, Vast Belds of inter 


In due course of theme—that is to say, as 
time is measured in (alifornia—a mining 


camp — being in one of the con- 
tiguous valleys. Pack trains, laden with 


we ony description, to ¢Toss 
the mou ; and proapectors 
more frequeutly — wy nce. 
But, strangely enough, although the natare 


g 


the ground promised lucrativ be 
adventurer took up his “claim” (allotment) 
jo those almost inaccessible retreata, which 
even the roving sav shunned as Ube 
ypriate dwelling-place of evil spirits. 

Vel: there was a a certain ie Hum- 
phoreys, a restless visionary, who was never 
satisfied with doing well, but was eternally 
meditating some which @ fortune 
te 6 and without 
dreamed three dreanis 
he felt 
groping 
locality ; 
claim at 
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‘m not afraid of any one 
cuveting my claim, for there is not as much 
old in all of it as it would take to gilt the 
head of a pin.” 

“I thought diferent,” answered Joe; “but 
the place does look forbidding enough, for 
certain. What do you tind here?” 

“Herbs.” 

“Nothing but he7ts? key Doctor 
Barebones, if that's all you find, I'd advise 
you to buy a pestle and mortar, and open a 
Galen's at the It would pay 

on't. here's adelier 
for you; and now I must get back, or some 
one "ill be seizing my pipe without asking 
leave. We'll meet again, Doctor, and may 
be I'll be the instrument of bringing fortune 
oa door.” 

“hat night, as Joe Humphreys sat before 
the stove at the “Miner's Rest”—the only 
tavern in the camp—relating his experience 
to a crowd of gaping loungers, all of whom 
were more or less under the influence of 
of whisky, the door was opened, and Doctor 
Barebones entered, looking, if possible, 
more forlorn than ever. 

A party of miners and adventurers were 


between the and lower Natural 
Bridge, they = the nearly lifeless 
body of puor le was barely able to 
articulate; bul 
the nearest boll 





ntly. 

The Doctor's position was well chosen, 
and he had dealt severely with the enemy; 
but at length a lucky shot pierced bis braj 
and he fell. The assailants sprang forward 
ly i 


with a yell, and were n possession 
of the enclosure, in spite of the desperate 


was comfourtab! 
furnished with skins and lounges, fashioned 
by the occupants own hands. A child 


heartily tired of ber to oulti 


region in all the district. 
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HOW TO SELECT A SAW 


Messrs. Henry Disston & Sons, of 
delphia, lately issued a pamphlet = 


contains the following practical suggestions 
respecting the selection of a saw: “in se 
lecting a saw get one with a name on it 
which hassome reputation. If a man de 
sires to purchase a first-class watch he se- 
lects a maker who has attained a repute- 
Uon. This remark applies witht equal force 


in the choice of a saw. The first 


: 


be observed in the selection of a hand-saw 
ty heed pele Perr) he on Grasp it by 
the handle and bold it in position for work- 
ing. Th. try if the handle fits the hand 
properly. These are points of great im- 
portance. A handle ought to be 


cal and as handsome as a 


iL 
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Many bandles are made out green 
they soon shrink and become —y- 
screws standing above the wood. An um 


seasoned haudie is liable to warpand 
the saw out of true. The next thi 
order is to try the blade by springi 
Then see that it bends regular and 
from point to butt in pr 

of the saw varies. I 


it 
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require tw the to use 
thinner you can get a stiff saw 
it makes less kerf and takes less m 
drive it. A narrow true saw is better 
a wide true saw; there is leas 
dragging or — friction. You w 
a smaller portion of saw -blade, but you will 
save $100 worth of muscle and manual 
labor before the saw is wormeut. Always 
try a saw before you buy it. Bee that it is 
well set and si ned, and has a 
crowning breast ; place iggit a d 
you, and get a proper light to on 
and you can see if there be any | 
tiou in grinding or hammering. We set our 
saws on a stake ur smal! anvil with one blow 
of ahammer. ‘This is » severe test, and ne 
tooth ought to break afterward in setting, 
nor will it, if the mechanic adopts the 
proper method. The saw that is easily filed 
and set is easily made dull. We have fre 
quent complaiuts about hard saws, but 

are not as hard aswe would make them 
we dared; but we shall never be able to 
introduce a harder saw until the mechanic 
is educated to a more correct method of set- 
ting bis saw. The principa! point is that 
he tries to get part of the set out of the body 
of the plate when the whole of the set must 
be got out of the tooth. Assoon as he goes 
below the root of the tooth to get his set he 
distorts and strains the saw-plate. This 
will cause a full tempered cast steel blade 
to crack, and the saw will eventually break 
at this point.” 
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gambling at a table in the corner, on which 
flistened buge piles of money, in dust and 
coin. The 
ubin- 
terested eye upon the game. 

Joe went on with his stofy (suppressing, 
however, the fact of a nugget of pure, g!is- 
wae which he had found in the 
course of his 


furious, 

hands. The eyes 
were ! with a sparkle of 
animation. He restleasly in his 
seat, called fo » brandy and s wed it, 


rising in a fit of uncentroliable excitement, 
rushed up to the table, threw down a heavy 
piece of gold, and exclaimed, to the amuse- 
ment of all present, “I'll go you twenty on 
the het 
was 

their feet cmon —* 
| The Doctor won, then lost heavily, then 

won again,and continued, until by mid- 

night be had nearly emptied the podeets of 
| the crowd ; and in yet another hour he was 
turned from the door of the tavern, the 
| loser of all he had won, and some two bun- 
dred dollars into the bargain. 

“Fool!” he almost shrieked, as he fled 
with downcast head, and his ragged gar. 
ments drawn closely about his skeleton 
figure. “Fool that I was to take part in a 
game to which | already owe my ruin! It 
must have been—it must have been the 
liquor. But 1 may yet take my revenge ?” 








The next day found Jos Humphreys 
groping — the rocks; and the next 
| evening found Doctor Barebones again lean- 
ing over the gamesters’ table, absorbed in 
| play. But this time the luck was in the 
»ctor’s favor ; so much 80, that he set out 
for his retreat some hundreds of dollars the 
| richer for bis two nights’ adventure. 
| _ This time the curiosity of the miners in- 
duced them to note the direction he took. 
| It was acloudy night, with occasional in 
| tervals of moonlight; and as the Doctor, in 
| Spite of his seeming infirmity, like an 
| antelope, it was found impossible to 
;"p with him. Several days passed, 
| Joe Humphreys, who had gone away pros 
| pecting as usual, had not come back. 


; miners po suspected that i 
| Was up,” organized an ition 
| follow the Doctor to his lair. coe ae 


| obliged to travel some miles before 





CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT SPIDERS 


Some curious observations regard 

ders have lately been peomemlbe ery | 

French Academy of Science by Father Ba- 
baz, who has been fifteen years in 
these researches. It happened one y as 
he was reading in the garden, that a small 
spider lighted upon his book, and crawled 
over the very line he was reading. He tried 
to blow it away, but instead of itself 
be carried away by the blast, it raleed its 
abdomen and swung iteelf up to a leaf over- 
head. This a strange, as there was 
no thread to be seen. Our observer caught 
the spider again, put it upon his book, and 
repeated the experiment, which ended in 
the same result. He it once more, 
rN — put ——— irectly in the sua 

ne insect on a level w 

this position he at length al ~. the b- 
olution performed by the little creature. On 


n a thread of incon- 
ceivable tenuity to a considerable distance, 
and raising itself in the air, disappeared 
from view. This unexpected discovery in- 
duced Father Babaz to examine the ques- 
tion thoroughly. Every spider that came in 
his way had to contribute something to 
wards his researches, and in this w a 
length ascertained a fact hitherto enknewa 


air, and — in the sun w 
hues, give insect the appearance of 
pananek dupleying its tail. 
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“@LD RELIABLE.” 


There are many reputed remedies for that 
sarth’ Sel nane wich Kateninas ensaet So 
. vegiven » 

and pans standard 





; they 
| met with any indications of a trail; but at 
‘ last, having struck @ point about midway 
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ng me out from thee. 
es @ Blinding mistand raf, 
Ahickest cloud I know 

The sun will shine again! 


Retween thy life and mine 
Bullen and cold the turbid waters rot! ; 

Beneath Weir angry waves hope’s bart 
- ere It reached Its goal. 

Yet in the quiet 

«Faith's anchor fast with iw golden 


Un a sea of pain 
Bet ween thy life and mine , 
Miretohes afar a wide aud deser Ee: eve 
cross waste we gare ; 
“ “Heart cries to heart—in ; 








Picture to yourselves a wedding party— 
half-dozen with ng Spe 
cial in the way of tinery, and no impatient | of 

horses and Carriages 


who wanted to make a lawyer of bi 
he turned his back upon them, and dingraced 
in their eyes by taking to 
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leaned 
thorough repair outside and in. 
waste money on satin lounges 
ns, but he made every part 
it as fresh and sweet as though the audi- 
ence were intended to live in it. Draughts 
were stopped out and fresh air let in, and 
he contrived a moveable door in the roof, 
unseen by the audience, which, being 
lifted, let the hot air out with a rush, 
and relieved the oppressed people inside at 

Beechford looked on and laughed at him 
and his alterations. It was just throwing 
his money away, he was told. ‘The theatre 
would never pay! But it did, and Beech- 
ford came to thank him when the good peo- 
Sw sat packed and sweltering to see some 

vorite piece, and he would send up some 
one to “take off the tiles,” as the gallery 
boys came to call the process. 

“I'll carry out that idea on a big scale 
some day,” be said to one of his su 
the night the device was tried for the 
first time, “and Ill make a notable thing of 
it.” 

A notable thing, truly! Many a one had 
reason to remember Gilbert Grantley's 
words, and the prophecy they held, when 
his idea bad growmi:to a fact. He suc- 
ceeded at Beechford, in spite of his refusal 
to introduce ladies of undoubted charins 
and doubtful reputation offered to him by 
London agents, or to pander in any way to 
the depraved taste so fostered in many of 
our finest theatres. He gave his audiences 
good pieces, well done. He the best 
actors and actresses he could afford, and 

them, and after one season of doubt 
found his footing secure. 

He had had the ford Theatre three 
seasons on this his wedding day, and the 
fair girl he had married was a member of 
bis Soe. Not the leading lady, who 
played the charming heroines, and was ad- 
mitted to be a sweet Juliet and a very 
pretty Rosalind—she was a matron of seve- 
ral years’ standing, with three or four little 
mouths to fill, an ailing husband, who 
— in the orchestra, and was sinking 

his grave slowly but surely. 

Lillian Langford, who had just signed 
her maiden name for the last time in the 


, held the tion of “singing 
y” in the Boochford Theatre, 
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be his wife. was the of a 
music teacher, who years ago run away 
with one of his aristocratic pu 


Is—the 
child of an impecunious baronet, who there- 
upon washed his hands of her, and let her 
go through life as she best could. 

When Lilian was about seventeen her 
died, leav no provisio for his 
weak-mi wife and his pretty 


Langford did nothing but weep 
and wail, and Lillian took matters 
into her own hands and went upon the 


We must live,” she said, shortly, when 
ber mother proposed a whole string of im- 
ble ways of getting money. “I have 


ii 


tanght nothing in particular; but I 
ean sing and open my mouth without drop- 
h’s and mislaying g's, and I'll try.” 


to “the rank she was born to,” 
Gilbert (rentley laughed 
at her 
tions, and waited. oy eK 

“She would come round,” he said to Lil- 
Han; and se she did, but not till she lay 
dying. 

Then she implored him with frantic ter- 
ror to “take care of Lilly,” and he had 
promised to do so with his life, if need be; 
and Lilly had gone away for a few months 


¥™* to another theatre, living with a friend of 


his meanwhile, and had made her modest 
jons and come back to Beechford, 


Mappy 
- says the ae, ee the - 
ine was pouring n upon t ir as 
they left the church. shi 
of another 
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The whele party were going off a 
miles Into the country to dine, and 
y pair were to start on the first 
their honeymoon . Only 
little while could Gilbert Grantley spare 


oe 


the trip. He was a very busy man, and 
now he had a double reason for wishing to 
make money. 


He must get back into harness, but Lil- 
lian was to go on the stage no more. He 
wanted a home and a wife to welcome him 


vants, with their mistress always —e 7 

“But I should like to earn something, 
Gilbert,” she replied. “I shall be such a 

upon you. 

“You keep what I earn,” he replied, 
with a kiss; “that will be better. My dar- 
ling, do you think | would have asked 
you to share my lotif I could not have kept 
you from the foot! » 


she need follow it no longer was a great re- 
lief to her. It was hard to account for the 
shadow on her pretty face amidst all this 
brightness, and her husband looked at her 
any Gating,” ber aay hat is it?” 

“ y ing, w Ww 

“Don't ask me,” she said; “I am very 
foolish.” 

Cota go oe 
er, saw ng upon 
his sleeve. ” 

“1 must know,” he said, gently. “You 
are ill, Lily ?” 

“No, I am quite well. It is only-—— 
Oh, Gilbert, I saw Aém last night I” 

“Curse him !” said Mr. Grantley, with re- 
markable promptitude. “My dear child, 
don’t let any of him interfere with 
your happiness. ou be to me now, 
and I'l) take care he not come 
near you. If he does he'll remember it to 
his dying day, I'm thinking.” 

“But it was so dreadful,” the young wife 
said, with ashudder. “He cursed me, Gil- 
bert, and you, too, withsuch awful words!” 

“He's a mad scoundrel,” said the mana- 
ger, putting his arm round his bride, and 
drawing her cloge to him. “Don’t shadder 
like that, my lily flower; Ais curses won't 
harm us much. You know what Dumas 
says, ‘Curses are like you 


some comfortable bedfeliows some of these 
days. Here we ay at the station, and 
ut 


here's another li mob to look at you. 
Show them a aes face, my own, or 
me for a Blue 


ou'll have them tak 
heard and lynching me. 

Lillian did as she was bid, reassured by 
her husband's words; but there was a secret 
terror in her heart that she did not get rid 
of for many a month. Neither was her 
husband quite at ease on the score of the 
mys'erious person Lilllan bad spoken of as 
“him,” for he firmly believed him to be a 
dangerous madman, the more dangerous 
because uns ed. He was an actor, by 
name Martin Blair, who from the first night 
of Lillian’s entering the profession had per- 
secuted her with his attentions, 

In vain she told him she could not love 
him, that her hand was already promised 
to Gilbert Grantley. He would not cease 
his suit, and chose to believe and assert 
that, but for undue influence exercised 
upon her, she would have chosen him in 
preference to the Beechford manager. 

It was a wild hallucination. Lillian came 
as near to hating him as her gentle nature 
could accomplish; but he refused to see it, 
and behaved to her like the monomaniac 
he really was. He was a good actor— 
none better—when he chose, and could 
always command paying situations. When 
Lillian left Beechford on her mother’s death 
for the interval previous to ber marriage, 
she found him occupying a position in the 
theatre she went to, and was at once sub- 
jected again to his persecuting attention. 

It was all in vain to protest, and she eh- 
dured in silence, thankful when the time 
came for her to leave. She bade him good 
bye, and thought she should see him no 
more, and she was tearful beyond measure 
when she met him face to face ina dark 
street in Beechford the night before her 
marriage. It was the merest accident in the 
world that Gilbert was not with her. She 
had gone, escorted by him to see an old 
woman who was fond of her, and he was to 
call for ber at a given time. 

When he was gone, she found she had 
forgotten a little keepsake she meant to 
have taken with her, and ran back to fetch 
it. It was growing dusk, but that mattered 
nothing to her, used as she was to Beech- 
ford streets, till all of asudden she turned a 
corner and found herself face to face with 
Martin Blair. 

“You!” she gasped, wondering whether 
she were awake or dreaming, for she had 
bidden him good bye the day before a long 
way off. 

“Yes, me!” he hissed. “I have not done 
with you yet, Lillian Langford.” 

“What do you want with me? Let me 
go!" she said, in terror, for he had caught 
her by the arm, and she could feel that bis 
fingers were gripping blue marks into her 
tender skin. 

“What dol want with you? I want to 
curse you—to give you something to take 
with you into your new life, to think of 
when your husband's lips touch yours at the 
altar to-morrow, and remember when his 
voice sounds sweetest in your ear. Oh, you 
need not shrink from me now; Iam not 
going to burt you. I'm going to wait for 
my revenge—it will be sweeter when it 
comes—and it shall come when everything 
around you is brightest and your life at its 

~~ 


“Ah, do not say such creadful things, Mr. 
Blair!” said Lillian, terrified beyond meas- 
ure at the wild light in his eyes, yet afraid 
to scream lest he might produce some bid 
den weapon and strike her down; “we 
have never dove you any harm, Gilbert 
and |.” 

“No harm !” be said, in the low tone of 
concentrated passion which tells of more 
agitation than the loudest agony. “Ls it no 
harm to blight a man’s life, to cast him 
down into the lowest depths of humiliation 
and despair, to take he and heart from 
him as you have taken them frota me? No 





harm! I tell you, Lillian Langford, you 


ng chickens, and 
always come home to roost.’ He'll have | —by 





twe have made carth « hell to me, and you 
rue it! 

He held her still eo closely that she felt 
hie breath hot her face, and bis Gery 
eyes seemed to right into her own. 

“Tell Gilbert Grantley from me,” he said, 
that as surely as the stars shine above us 
to-night, so surely will he live to repent 
taking you from me. I will have vengeance 
om 4 a bitter—revenge that shall waste 
his life and whiten his hair, and make him 


E 


“Ch, don't!" she aaid, ta horror, 
speak like that. If you are and 
vexed let it be with me. Gilbert is not to 


know it. You are no man to 
& helpices git! who never harmed you. Let 


“Gol he said, suddenly releasing her; 
“and remember my warning. Think of it! 
Dream of it! For, as sure as tomorrow's 
sun shines upon you as Gilbert Grantley's 
wife, so surely shall you repent it, a8 woman 


“What are you going to do ?” 

“That is as chance shall direct me,” he 
said, shortly. ‘ 

And Lillian saw that his wild scheme of 
vengeance had got no farther than mad 
— and onate threats as yet, and she 
“Heaven will take care of us!" she said, 
quietly, “and forgive you, | hope. Good 
bye, in Blair. <4 way in the 


je apd oe i stevenion 


who would make 
should. Say good to me, and part 
hand, 


from me without curses at any rate.” 
He took no notice of her 
and made no attempt to her again. 
“When I see your face cold in death, 
Lillian Langford, I may 1 loved you,” 
he said. “I don't think I 1. 1 believe 


that to all may | my soul will link itself 
to yours, ike mine makes a bond 


that lasts for ever.” 

She got away frown him now, gliding away 
in the darkness as he spoke bis last wild 
words, and reached the house of her old 

ege half dead with terror and worry. 
ilbert thought her very pale and distrait 
when he came to escort her home ; but he 
Fe ee ee we Cae 
of the morrow. She longed to tell him; 
AA My BB BA 
nape el ne Ry seeking Martin 
Blair, and punishing him for the he 
had given her. 

She half feared that she should see him in 


the crowds who were 
do her honor ; but she need 
not have nafraid. He had left Beech- 
ford by a train that passed the station in the 
middle of the night, and was gone. 

“I hope with all my heart we shall never 
set eyes oy him agaiu,” her husband said to 
her when, their bridal festivities over, they 
were on their road to their first stopping 
place. “But if we do, Lilly, all his fine 
threats will have melted away into thin air. 
He's mad, there isn't a doubt about it, and 
if he comes worrying us I'll get him put 
inte a lunatic asylum.” 

“He did terrify me so,” Lillian said. “I 
couldn't tell you what dreadful things he 
sald.” 

“Lean guess, my dear. [| met him in 
Birminghain the day when | was over 
there about the dresses for the pantomime 
the way, they’re not andl don't 
think I shall have them—and he treated me 
to quite a garland of curses under his breath. 
. was just ike Se er mb an 

Peete u | sorts of w 
w then epltting at you for aclimax. 
I didu’t take any notice. 1 can afford to 
laugh at and forgive him now that I have 
won the wife he coveted.” 

Lillian was reassurec; but for many a 
long day a nervous fear possessed her that 
she would find herself to face with 
Martin Blair. 

They went back to Beechford and opened 
their theatre for the season with eclaf. It 
was a somewhat difficult position for a 

oung girl; but Mrs. Grantley bore ber 
Sonal so meekly that no one felt the least 
envy atherexultation, She acted no more ; 
but her husband found her a capital aide-de- 
camp in all business matters. Her eye was 
quick and her taste good in any artistic 
arrangements, and she saved him many a 
pound by her womanly knowledge of what 
things should cost. She did her spiriting 
gently, so that no one’s dignity was offenced 
by being interfered witb, yet the expenses of 
the theatre were marvellously lessened, and 
the eects improved. 

And so the time wore on happily, and 
three months sped away, and they had heard 
nothing of Martin Blair and his vengeance, 
save that he had left the neighborhood al 
together. 

“And a good riddance,” Gilbert Grantley 
seid, as he read his letters over his break 


iH 
i 


fast, and gave Lily he welcome news. “The 
farther off the betier. Hello! here's more 
delightful news still.” 

“What?” 


“He's going to America—‘to Niblo’s,’ 
Hopkins says. Ah, where is it?) Oh here.” 

“*Blair's got a good berth over the water 
—ever so much a week, and his passage 
paid. You won't be sorry for his departure, 
I know, and | don’t think many people will 
put on mourning. He's a surly fellow.’ ” 

“There, my lily flower, what do you think 
of that?” 

“I only hope it's true,” Lilly replied. “1 
don't wish him any harm, but I shall be a 
great deal more comfortable when the sea is 
between us.” 

“] wish the New Yorkers joy of him with 
all my heart,” Gilbert said; “he's an ami 
able creature to have about one.” 

The news wastrue. They read it verified 
inthe Era the next day, and saw it again 
when the time of his departure arrived 
Martin Blair had sailed for the New World 
in the steamship “Sunbeam,” with various 
members of the profession, who were going 
to pick up their fortunes in the Tom Tidler'’s 
ground of the United States. 

“Glad” was hardly the word to express 
what Lillian Grantley felt when she read of 
the “Sunbeam's” departure. She felt as if 
some dark cloud had been lifted from her 
life, and for the first time since her wedding 
day she breathed freely. 

hier dread of Martin Biair bad grown inte 
amorbid horror, which neither reasoning 
nor ridicule on Gilbert's part could drive 
away, s be very —- let her alone. She 
looked with anxiety for the notice of the 
“Sunbeam’'s” arrival at New York; but it 
never came. Days grew into weeks, and 
weeks lengthened inte months, and no news 
came of the ship, save an empty boat, with 
her name on it, which had been picked up 
in mid ocean by a passing ship. What fate 
she met none but the conscience of heaven 
ever knew. Whether she had blown up, or 
sprung @ leak by accident, and se gone 
down, or whether some sudden storm of 
circumscribed limit had wrecked her, could 
not be guessed—she was gone, and all her 
freight of human hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, was goue with her. 

There were not wanted hints on shore 
that human agency had been at work, and 
that the “Sunbeam” when she left Liver 
pool must have carried with ber an infernal 
machine which had done its fearful work 
far out at sea, and so pul money into the 
peckets of insurers and underwriters on 





shore. Such things have been, but no such 
thing could be proved in the “Sunbeam's 
ae. 

She had gone out of port sound and 
properly vinted for her voyage, with a 
tried n and @ sober, steady crew. The 
weather had been fair on both sides the 
Atlantic, and those whe knew declared (hat 
there had been no storms or squalls any 
where. With dll these advant she was 
gone, and not a soul who sailed in her was 
ever heard of more. 

Lillian shed bitter tears when it was 
known all hope was over, for an old friend 
of berm was on board, whom she had known 
and loved through all her theatrical life, 
and who had watched with her by her 
mother's bedside, and she was in spite 
of all the suffering he had her, for 
Martin Blair. She felt nothing but pity for 
him, now that she could only think of him 
as lying far down ander the water, 

days were flying by very ly 

now, and before very long there would be 

a dearer tie to bind to Gilbert—a little 

heaven-sent life to bring them new joy and 

new love foreach other. In the midst of 

their a aapeg anticipations and Lillian's pre- 

ons a wondrous event befel them—a 

une fell to Gilbert Grantley through the 

death of an eccentric old relation whose 
name be had scarcely ever heard. 

But Gilbert was next of kin notwith- 
standing, and was informed that ten thou- 
sand pounds was at his service whenever he 
chose to claim it. 

“Oh, Gilbert, what shall you do with 
it?” Lillian asked, when she had got over 
her amazement at the magnitude of the 
sum, 

“Build a theatre,” was his prompt reply. 

“A theatre? Oh, Gilbert en 

“Child it has been the dream of my life!" 

“I know; bat if should lose it?" 

“I don’t think I shall. 1 have an idea 
which | mean to carry out. I shan't do 
anything without due consideration, and 
when I say build a theatre, 1 don't quite 
mean so much as that. Take one would 
be a better word—the Cornucopia, per- 


Liltine 4 d d The 
in dire . 
theatre he = of was R ~ 
meant ruin to all the pete Cbte~ene 

their name was w 
management within its walls, But it was 


large and substantial, and ina us 
neighborhood, and only wanted tal, so 
proprietors to make it a pay 


ing y. 

oF aK wth pay me,” Gilbert said, “I'll 
make it attract all London before I have 
done with it,” 

Lillian did not say any more; but in her 
inmost heart she ; the Cornucopia 
only seemed another name for ruin, and she 
dreaded to see her husband's new-found 
fortune melt as rapidly as others had done 
in the management of that ill-starred place. 

Remonstranee would have been of no 
avall if she had ventured on any. To bea 
London r had been, as Gilbert 
Grantley said, the dream of his life; and 
after due negotiation the Cornucopia was 
taken, and London playgoers to won- 
der who the adventurous spirit could be 
who had dared so much to gain so little. 
For that he would only add another to the 
already long list of bankrupt lessees no one 
for a moment doubted” 

There was a hindrance to his going to 
town himself to see about the commence- 
ment of the alterations. Lillian was ex- 
vay by birth of her baby every day, and 
until event was over and she was safe 
he would not leave ber. Ie was going to 

the Beechford Theatre another season, 
for the Cornucopia would not be ready for 
his occupation for some months, and he was 
not going to begin his London career till 
everything was in order, 

They hada y little house on the out 
skirts of Beechford—a cottage which fronted 
directly on the roadway, but had a charm 
ing garden and retired rooms behind. A 
faraway cousin of Lillian'’s father, whom 
she had hunted up, lived with them and 
kept house for them now that the young 
wife's health forbade any exertion. 

One bright autumn morning Gilbert 
Grantley bade Lillian farewell as usual, and 
went to his daily business at the theatre. 
She was very well and happy, and he looked 
back at her more than once, and thought 
what a pretty picture she made framed by 
the roses which hung round the window 
She often stood there atmeoment and watched 
him dewn the road, though the room was 
not her usual sitting-room—the window 
was too close to the pathway, and passers 
by could see in. 

There was po one about this morning, 
except a poor cripple on crutches: coming 
ully along, and she sat still watching 

im. Hle looked like a begwar, and she 
thought she would give him something if 
he asked her. 

An hour later Gilbert: Grantley, om the 
stage of the dimly lighted theatre, was 
touched on the shoulder by his hall keeper. 

“Some one waiting for you, sir,” he said 
“T—D'm afraid there's something wrong.” 

“Wrong! Where ?” 

“At home, sir —Mrs. Grantley —”" 

Gilbert stayed to hear no more, but flew 
to the hall door, where he found a woman, 
his next-door neighbor, a kind, motherly 
body who let lodgings 

“Come home, for heaven's sake" she 
said. “You're wanted badly.” 

“My wife is ill?” 

“Yea.” 

“Dangerously ?” 

“I—I don't know 
they can; but——" 

There was no need for ber to finish her 
sentence, for Gilbert had started from her 
side and was striding towards his home with 
far fleeter steps than she couldkeep up with 

“Doing all they can! The words 
seemed to ring in bis ears ashe ran. What 
did it mean 7? Of course every one did all 
they could when people were ill Lithan 
was young and healthy, and all would be 
well, But where was bis house’ Where 
were the open windows and the bright flow 
ers? Surely be had come past it—and 
this place with the drawn blinds and closed 
shutters, Why did everybody look at him? 
and why were women standing about on 
on the doorsteps and talking under their 
breath ? 

Somebody took him by the anm and 
led him into the house like a man in 
a bewildered dream. It was the doctor, 
whose services had been envayed, ald there 
was a serious, troubled look in hie kindly 
eyes. 

“This is an awful shock for you,” he 
said, gently, “and fo cau do nothing—say 
nothing to comfort you. Try and bear it 
like a man.” 

The room swam round before Gilbert 
(irantiey’s eyes. He grasped the meaning | 
of it now—his wife was dead. Aud with a! 
hoarse ery he sank prone on the carpet at the 
doctor's feet. They raised him up and re 
stored him to life and sense, but he seemed 
like a man stricken inte stone. There was 
ne tears, ne loud outpeuritgs of grief A 
strange dull apathy seemed to have taken | 
hold of him. He listened to the doctors | 
opinion that there had been organic heart 
disease that no one had suspected, amd | 
that her illness coming on unexpected had 


They are doing all 





ca, a sudden spasm which had killed 
er. 


“I can account for it in no other way,” 
he said. If there had been any chance 
shock or fright Lcould have understood it 
better.” 

There was nothing more for him to de, 
and be left the house, pusaled beyond what 
he chose to admit by the sudden death of 
poor Lillian Grantley. 

The housekeeper knew nothing. She had 
seen Lillian at the window watching ber hue 
band, and in half an heur afterwards had 
helped to carry ber upstairs very ill, She 
had found ber in a swoon on the floor, and 
could get nothing coherent from her when 
she came to herself, except that she was 
“frightened! frightened!" She summoned 
the nurse and the doctor, and sent for Gil- 
bert; but he was not at the theatre when 
the woman went there first, and by the 
time he got home bis child was born and 
Lilian was dead, Mother and both 
lay in their last long sleep, and Gilbert 
Grantley would be a lonely man from 
that time till the grave closed over him 

~. 

His mind could nothing but the 
awful fact; and when t. had aid Lillian 
in her and heard the sods rattle on 
her coffin lid, he seemed to have laid all the 
interests of life in the earth with her, 


The kindly doctor had to tend him through | object of 


an Hines from which he rose a gray-haired 
man, with a face all lined with sorrow, and 
went forth into the world once more to fight 
the battle of life; but with no bright angel 
by his side to cheer him on. 


RICE CULTURE IN JAPAN. 


Rice is extensively grown in Japan. The 
Japanese call the plant “Ine” the grain, be- 
fore the husk ts “moml,” (paddy ), 
and after that operation, ” oF rlow. 
teres Ay they have se different 
kinds of rice, which need pot be enumera 
ted here, we to describe the usual 
mode of cultivation, upon which the Japan- 
ese bestow great care. Hefore it is sown, 
ao a to soaked in water, the 

1 of immersion depend “ 
whether it ls for an early, pa mom 4 att 
crop; the sowing, however, commorly takes 

between the middle of February and 
the end of April. The rice, try bagen, 
is oo in water for ten, or twenty 
days; it ls then taken out, and warm water 
poured over the which are now cover 
ed with matting, tolnduce warmth and force 
on the sprouting of the grain; the rice is 
a. sown just before the husks have 
ret, nd for the of the 
seedling Is chosen for its richness and its 
situation as regards facilities for irrigation. 
Towards the end of autumn it is well 
pes manured: in the early spring 
t is ry | e over, and all lumps are 
broken; trefoil, young bamboo leaves, fish 
manure, refuse oil, &c., as well as manure, 
are mixed with the soil, which is then 
flaxled to the depth of two or three inches, 
When the water has cleared and the miuidy 
icles have sunk to the bottom, the seed 
ssown browdeast, andthe water is drawn 
off on the first fine day, so that the sun may 
posuaeene Geo eeey it a left dry from mern- 
ng to evening, when it is again flooded, 
and is lett until morning. Tra: ng, 
in which the women all hel place 
in from forty-five to fifty-five > afler sow- 
ing, the seedlings are out In tufts of 
from ee ee to the custom of 
the distriet, the tufta being placed in lines 
with a space of one of two feet between 
each, After this the ground is gone over 
withalight hand rake or hoe, and care bs 
taken that the soll does not too heavy 
ily on the roots of the endian all foot 
marks are carefully erased, and the ground 
is constantly weeded. When the plants are 
well forward and full in’ grain, the water is 
drawn off the flelds, so that the sun may 
penetrate the soil and thus harden the grain. 
When the earth has become thoroughly 
hard at the roots of the planta, it is taken as 
assign that the grain has attained « proper 
consistency of hardness. 

Rice crops suffer much from the depre 
dations of birds and vermin, and all sorts 
of appliances are resorted to by the Japan 
one to scare them Bway. A favorite contri 
vanes, particularly noticeable in hilly dis 
tricts, Is this: «a hollowed bamboo, a foot or 
so long, has a small stick inserted in it, 
this is supported on two propa, which just 
keep tata balance. It is placed in such a 
Position as to allow any of the small natur 
al rivulets that abound in the hills to play 
inte it, by this means it is made to clatter 
up and down, and effectually seares away 
all birds, &e. 

Al harvest-time the crops are cut with a 
sickle, the rice is bound in sheaves and left 
todry inthe sun for about five days, or it 
is suspended, ears down, from a bambon 
frame. It is then taken into the barnes and 
passed through a toothed Instrument, which 
roughly seperates the ears from the stalks ; 
after this it is run through «a seive and again 
dried inthe sun. Next, it is winnowed, 
by whieh process the good and inferior 
grains are seperated the one falling to the 
right and the other to the left of the ma 
chine; another aperture provides for the 
egress of dust, refuse, stalk, Me. ‘The grain 
is then tossed over matting and left exposed 
for a short time, after which it is placed ina 
mortar, and the husk is vet rid of It is 
how winnowed again, and passed through a 
funnel placed on an inclined plane, the best 
and heaviest grain finding its way down the 
incline and the light kind being eanght ina 
wire-work net. Finally, the rice is mews 
ured out inte bags holding from twelve to 
twenty two gallons of grain 


_—_ — 


CHINESE CHILDREN. 


There are many curious ceremonies and 
Oleervances connected with a childs early 
years, which it would be tnipomsible to 
deseribe in detail Phe follow tug are the 
most noteworthy and tiipertant 

When the baby is a month old ite bead is 
shaved for the fest time, amd on this occa 
sion a thank-olleritg is made to a certain 
vewhdess, af the eredof the fourth mouth «a 
family feast takes place, and the maternal 
gramimother i expected ty make handsome 
presents, including « species of chair tor the 
child's use; at the ewl of @ year they share 
tore thank offerings, naore feasts, and more 
presenta, stilf later om there is the quaint 
ceremony of © passing through the door: 

Phese and similar family customs have 
constantly to be oleerved until the ehild 
“goes out oof childheaewd,” an event which 
takes piace usually, though tt wecemsarily, 


at the aye of sixteen | gat this period the 





Child becomes an adult, and ts expected ty | 
put away childish things but altheugh 
some become tenatth early age, they are 
joarevital 
authority, for unless they happen te be in 
othe boanperor | 
their parents, they are | 


by ne tneans exempted from 


the services of the state, whe 
takes the place of 
bemand te yheldl temple 
fathers as long as they live 
course, Will be Gidersterd toapply with even 


t crbecdietucs 


The same cule, of 


greater force in the daughters This os the 
strict theery of Chinese 
praction of everyday life is necessarily tot 

quite consistent with it. 


eustotmes, but the 


In cases of extremely unfilial behavior | ‘ 


Ho scmetines, though oot often, happens 


that parents cite their children before the 
magistrates and get them punished. Casee 
of parricide and matricide are weated ine 


very strange 
for the murderers are not on 
but cut up Into little :e 
are palled down and the foundations 
up; oishment is even inflicted on their 
aidine, andthe very officials are dey adel 
on acount of such horrible crimes vaving 
' ved within their jurtedict ion. 

ff reference to some of the matters of 
which se have just been speaking, it will 
not be without interest te notice what ie 
lakl down in 1+ to the various stages of 
aman's life inthe Book of Rites, a work 
which is helt in the highest esteem by the 
Chinese. From birth cll ten years old, it le 
said, man is called a child, and then begins 
to learn; till twenty he is called « youth, 
and Ake nt to thirty, he le im his 


manhood, may marry; at forty, he le 
full of + enter the mage 
tracy becomes gray, and may 


iat , he 
que ta the offices of state ; at sixty, 
he becomes - + in years, and on 
direct affaits ; at seventy, he becomes an old 
man, and may retire frum the cares of 
life ; at eighty and ninety, he becomes infirm 
and forgetful. i seven the child is 


Sieg efts ot ines 
ng offin the im lon 
the fact 


made 


of staple commodities 
States does not produce in sufficient quan- 
Uty for tsown needs, but for the develop- 
ment ofthe manufacture of which the cap- 
Ital te lacking. One great need of the 
country now le active capital, and this ean 
be poured into the United States Bu 
rope for a many years before the de- 
mands of the inde 

at all satisfied, or before the investments of 
it in mills and factories cease to be highly 
desirable, 


Hl 


A PARADISE FOR TRAMPS. 


4 traveler who ismaking his notes daring 
his recent travels after the Durbar, speaks 
thus of imprisonment in India: “A jail- 


bird can easily be distinguished after the 
first six in by his superior bodily eon- 
dition. On his head may be seen either « 


kinkbab or embroided cap, or one of 

lish flowered muslin, rhe 2 The with a border 
of gold or silver lace. Groa de Naples is 
coming into the fashion, but slowly, 

“On his back ls a blanket (if he chooses 
to carry it out of prison), which ia renewed 
annually ; and he has in his hands a hand 
nome setof brase plates and dishes, or a 
curiously carved hook bottom, if on good 
terma with the ruling powers, See him at 
work; the burkundauze is smoking his 
chillum, while he and his friends are sound 


j -—y sub tegmine fayi. 


Hof a sudden there isan alarm—the 
Judge is coming! Up they all tart, and 
work like devils for ten or fileen seconds, 
and then again to their repose. This is 
working in chains on the roads. In fact, 
after a man is once used tothe comforte of 
an Indian prison, there ia ne keeping bim 
out.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


AFTER long ume sponges are liatlc te amet) 
very badly unlews earefully ciemned ewery 
day Hy rubbing « freat lemon thorough 
rp the sponge amd then ringing UW sever 

Hees in lukewarm water it will heces 
sweet an when new —- 


Gamrof all Kinds tints. rabnit on deer 
oan te kept sweet a jong tite by pulling fine 
ly pulverize! charcoal io a tito muelin eg 
ail placing 1 inside the game ¢ hange Ure 
ehargulevery day It im excellent to keep 
any Ineat Neon tow! pure aml awed Wash 
(lean before cooking 


Navony liter Take « shin of heel from 
We bind quarter sew it tite four pieces, put 
He pet, mod Boll it ns!) te memt mrad gentle 
“rep [row te bones, chop Ue meat very fine 
PETE Lt a Einth, ered mewemerne it wits w Little wait, 


pepper, clove, end sage. toe your bart pourin 
Wee Liquorin wittel ton teat was boiled, end 
piace it away to hanlen | cut in eliees ariel 


eorve coh 


Te sleet gol Nour, wet wand Krewe ws litte 


If it tm melt armed « arreteny thin beamed if fede 
dry in the fingers ant works elastic aid 
eprivay verpeetul Spring Whee hour te 
limkeiy i bony wel pawn It while being 
While it lime @lee @eliyhit straw shored or yel 
lowinis tint it im gewnt If it im a dem white 
With titbets stead or has dark tates bo it 
lent tray tt Heid some of tf tigtt vo the 
Hemel, ard then throw it amaiost Ue w ai are 
Hiteticks tn @ lump ibe likely tot ginel if 
Ht fallen at cone e Hhe powder lave tone of 
[fit retains Ue siege of the oO were when 
elaspesd tightly tr the tard tenmey bee Criawteet 
Keri Two quarts of sifteet dour a sap 
Of iard @tenit the siae of « ‘ 
laren of litter fit tote the theus the sane 
Rw i a cle Wi Weiletionet mid 
biwelweartn water ern tiul weter toma 
whl «a littio emit ball ateacuptul of yeust, aud 
Siablespooniulet ruger Min in the evening 
as for terewl, mind t tin In wu teorning 
Kiem rollout cul wit wo tin at aye theo 
ated bet them Clee tenor An om tes after 
PUM Leet te Ue pean, teen teak f leen 
minutes sume th yeu ts eum tetly 
Tee tewt formrl brew may tee trete tn the mame 
Way Wii a Pripertionally smalior juantity 
ef ard arnt Betton Car tee enemed 8 the ener 


teem atl teekewl for tow 


Keast Vwat Make « ‘ressing of brew! 
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ve this; and whenever | went in on m@ At the end of the third 
language. No line or word should be left | i. vrs own Waking eotote tet t wrankle mantle. You will be- | sparkled over s nugget of I 
thus i. The work ma oun 
until it ie mastere<| y . a nai the material to n on, friend Martin. lieve me, I know I am sure yuu rely | was offered a thousand io less than 
be slow at first, but cach step will be sure, ov ewan o6 When you have that, the rest is easyenough. on my truthfulness—when I tell you that | an hour. 
’ and the habit will be induced of exercising Never was truer proverb than the French, Fate could inflict no greater curse on me| I determined to resign my commission 
2 Ube mind as well a» the eye and the mouth. Mad | the eprth of my command, | “Cent le premier pas qui coute;’ or to ex- | than to force me to accept # great for- | under Plunkett & Diver, and sink or swim 
The pupil will learn to hove to read, for the Inj cent as wating ott te land press myself for your comprehension, ‘It le | tune. Do you know what money dos for | by my venture. 
'9/ PHILADE! : | Yor what is ali to love* F the first sep which costs.’ | you?” 1 employed a few Cusueity heats and 
. : Te young mind delights in gaining infurmation, | “Thank you,” anawered Cade, dryly ; “No,” | answered. “I have never had | went back and forth until I hear from | 
? > 4 “ and when this taste is acquired and grown | ay Kd ay StS though you have spared yourself enough of it to test ite and hence can | my Martin had announced his 
4" ups strong, it will be difficult to keep him from | My strength would be infirm end oid, | trouble of ng, as | knocked around | not speak from ex nee. But there is | intention the beginning of remaining 
a reading and learning. It will not be nend- Without thy lovely face! in France for about six years, when I first | no end to speculation as to what it do.” | with the old firm, but = to take 
“s ‘ What price or power— might supreme, | Ost to vagabundize. Your are ~ “This is what it will do,” with | charge of my men until such as I could 
ful to tempt him with the het spiced trash Compares to ali | ese, ‘| ie le premier pas gui coute.’ Upward, | Gerce and sudden energy. “It will poison | supervise them in person. 
TRAMS OF BUBSCRIFTION of the day to induce bit to read. He will In thy sweet eyes in whieh our dream | downward and tow every point of the | every hour of your existence and bring| At the end of another month I left the 
Wem Promtome. delight to feed his mind on more solid mu- | Gi teve tases out tis pay! compass. 1 want you to take that Grst spasins of agony to the feelings, worse than | old place for better or for worse and went 
For 08.86, the Poet one year and Mounted | i A child who ie thus taught to read Thow art for me. and | for thes, how, my young friend,—if will pores strychnine ever did to the body. It will | overto Carson Flats. And it was but a 
ratte en me Demewery | 1 already half educated. He not only To dis would be bul seotacy, me to call you so,—and as it will be ip the | change your intimate relatives and friends | short time before I had decided in my own 
the M tantas! ppt 7 d 7 ‘if hath were ying dead! right direction I am sure you will succeed.” ply mpmy ey | teathing snd esp tind that it was emphatically for the worse. 
Per OO. 08, the Pas ene year and Unmountad | Posersers the bry to the magazines of know “Pray, enlighten me as to the modus | ing for your death. All mad t. shovel There was a scarcity of everything but 
Ohromo ledge, but be has learned how to use it, and a operandi,” | returned, with a yawn, “and I | earth over you, that they may riot in the | rain. There was neither sunrise nor sun- 
For 68.86, the Poer ¢ months aed Mounted | take delight in opening the treasures | THE TWO JEWELS assure you | shall labor as Hercules wever | living which had been earted in toil and | set for us, for the mountains were a second 
Curome eatin, tn cansth did. Leanspend money as well as the | weariness of spirit by you. No, no, let it Alpe on al cise of wn, and chate wild Gyan 
For 61.98, the Post sit months and Un next one, and I love it—for the of | be to their ir se interest to was terrible to behold. 
A Ang As things are, so few really know how to | 1 FOUND IN ARIZONA. spending it, rather better than the majority | keep the breath in your body, let them feel | So, my friends, you will not realise half 
" gather thought by reading, or in other words | ol pee Se, proceed. I am all atten- | that they have only to expect succor from truth in imagining me shut in the 
Without Premiame. know how to read, that the well-informed, tien.” the sucorss of your speculations from year | “Heaven's great hollowness.” With only 
For 62.4. the Poet for One Year and thuse eager to become so, are almust BY MARKY EB. WoObRORN, “Well, then,” said Cade, “to talk English, | to year, and that your death will be loss to | nature in ber primeval rudeness and barren- 
For 61.40, the Post Hin Months Aa 4 , we which is more rational ; and to come to the | them in the material sense of the word, anc | ness; with the scantiest of rough fare—un- 
. erywhere greatly in the minority. Teo - 
point at once, why don't you buy an in- | you will not have so much cause to regret | leas | except the game which we sometimes 
CLUB BATRA cater for the average reader, it is necessary I was out in Arizona—wild, picturesque, | terest in the ‘Carson Flats,’ ten miles above | a stout constitution that will not accom- wn—cooked by my own hands and 
Four © pics, one year, oe to appeal to the lowest forma of thought, | beautiful Arizona a modate your expectant heirs with a speedy | half a dozen outlaws as ignorant and uncul- 
ix Copter, one year, 61088 and pander to love of gossip, and viler pas The de of emigration ever owing weat- “Or in the rocks of Aden or Gibralter,” 1 | aemise.” tivated as it is possible to conceive people 
Sen end guns, 02 dene. ward bad taken me ou in ite current; and | answered, with a laugh. “I might turn no| I saw that I had raised a for him in | in a civilized country to be. 
uples. ‘ Refi ute _ by a speedy transportation | found myself | richer, and realize something more among | some unknown manner; for his cynicism No one will wonder then that 1 grew 
Twenty Copies, one year, 6.0 orm in this direction is begun, bUl) three thousand miles from home, in this | the latter fastnesses, | imagine.” was so much a part of bim that it would | restless and moody and despairing, by turns ; 
An entra copy free to any one getting UP ®) there is yet great work to be done before | sparsely populated, mountainous Territory, “Look here, Mr. Hagan,” said Martin, | have been the veriest su to at- | and that I began to ask myself af 
dud of ton oF mere esau be | OH Will learn the inestimable value of | Without a single friend to whem 1 could | rising up with energy before me, and knock-| tempt to argue with him, so 1 wheeled | it were worth these best years of 
2 ene rept a - books. Let every teacher and parent aid appeal in any emergency. ing the bow! of his pipe, from which he had | about to the agen by in hand: nota all the jewels of Golconda 
Gat wee d the work by begining at the foundation. i had been left an orphan with plenty of | emptied the fire, in the palm of his hand, | bad proof of the selfish theory he had ad-| open at my feet, when the warm blood of 
In all the above cases, postage will be paid patrician blood in my veins, a modicum of | “you believe me to be a mau of some plain, | vanced. youth which alone genuine 
by the publishers -_— brains iu my cranium, an insatiable thirst | common sense, don't you, as far as you have “Then what is the part you propose for | to the pleasures of this earth have 
RATER OF ADVERTISING ABOUT GHOSTS. for travel, and an alarming scarcity of dol- | o tw observe me?” me in the settlement of the Cade-Aymes | subsided. One evening when such refeo- 
Demy atte wm A dance lars in my pocket. “Yes.” difficulty ?” I asked. tions as these were overwhelming me with 
v a | had been to Australia. “And of some little experience added to| “To buy the land—and make a fortune | rather crushing force, | dropped my spade 
iy conta per lineol apace, Agate measure There is something in ghosta. This was the secret of the bad luck from | that’ for yourself; or by the Lord Harry, my ac- | in sheer disgust and weariness, and plunged 
ment, for + oe ao It is not possible yet to say what is in| which so much good luck came. “Yes,” | answered again, as laconically | cursed luck will force me to do it for my-| recklessly into the adjoining wood with the 
Speer aca nay ate them. The world on this side the water fancied | as before, for I had begun to think he was | self,” said Martin with a burst of coma determination of overcoming the weariness 
abine Notions, per 1 Investigations have not yet succeeded in | % skillful a miner as ever explored the | about to make some heavy exactions for the | rather extraordinary for one of his ly | of the mind with that of the body ; or, per- 
Adtrens al\ onters and make a py pon ate ahtatien dia, Gall he of Goleonda, or Hachis Houris. | services he had rendered me. unruffled temperament. haps, with an indescribable for 
able HENNETT @ FITCH, getting & ral good, ge aa ' When, at twenty-six years of age,leame| “Then take the advice of one who isan! “You have saved something, Mr. Hagan, | adventure, such as Carson himeelf met 
796 Haneom Mraner, if they have here and there caught one, | back to America, not materially better off | old fool, in every other respect. Get fortune | from the liberal salary allowed you by | and triumphed over when the tracks of 
Puicapecrnmtia, Pa they could not keep it long enough to give | than when | started, half around the globe. | enough to give you ition enough among | Messrs. Plunkett & Diver, you can take the | civilization first began to obliterate those 
it such an inepection and analysis as to pro- But, my brother adventurers, in of a| the puppets of »mnable society, and go | bit uf ground called Carson's Flats; and || of the bear or of aboriginal savage. 
April 7, 1877 ecunen Gittatain Ghed tes int living, me throw out a hint: there is a/ back to them. 1 am deeply serious ; = will do all | can to help you. You will hop ee Led} - a? 
Gaturday Bvening, ' ‘ Las y , deal in a still tongue and a wise look. | are far too fine a gentleman for a life like | make a fortune that the world shall hear of, | bling about the of these Cis 
Mhilesophers, doctors and knowledge | If you have a thick skull console yourself, | this.” and then you can return to the Order of| Atlantic Bernese Alps, when a table-rock 
SUCCESS AND SUICIDE. seekers of various degrees besides 1. L.. D's | it is not tras mt. “Do you mean to ridicule me, sir?” .1 | © Knighthood, and leave mining to| that seemed a platform to « solid granite 
and M. 1's have determined very accurately Messrs. Piunkett & Diver had ata said, half rising, with an angry flush upon | the like of me.” stairway op encens cpur—es Rcsemed but 
what there is in most living creatures. By | Sl and silver, and, indeed, everything of | my face. “I ought to have remembered | “But | have only two thousand dol- | a couple of feet beyond me—attracted 
The road from prosperity to suicide te aaine ‘ . any value that could be wrung from the | another old adage, about the contempt | lars in the world,” I said with a pang. attention, from their singular poe et 
more direct than would be supposed by a conmulting Che proper records one can acer | bosom of their mother-earth, on the brain. | which arises from an undue familiarity.” “That's a thousand more than I gave for | regularity, and aroused my desire to extend 
ghessver, The eomussense of 6 tain how much water, fibrin, gelatin, hydro- Messrs. Vlunkett & Diver were in St. “If you'll go back over our past relations, | it,” replied Martin, resuming his pipe, “and | the field of my explorations still further 
ouperiatel - gen, nitrogen, phosphate, iron, ete, ete, | Lanuis. boas, don't think you can fairly accuse me | you may have it for fifteen bu a of 


few years past throw much ghastly light 
along the way over which men have rushed 
te ruin 

It can scarcely have cacaped the notice of 
any newspaper reader that the prevalence 
of seif destruction has alarmingly increased, 
and that a large proportion of the unhappy 
victima have been led of driven thereto by 
reverses of fortune. Very few of the suf 
ferwrs were of the clase who had always 
been poor or in moderate circumstances 

la it true then Chat ae part of the price of 
obtaining great wealth, one must acoept the 
risk of selfiimurder? It certainly does ap 
pear &, and not without much reason 
therefor (‘To secure large possessions a 
man must give himeelf wholly to the work. 
One whe hae himself succeeded, and who 
has occupied a position specially favorable 
for observation, at the head of a metropoll 
tan journal, declares that to be rich one 
must work sixteen hours a day for twenty 
years. Higtt here is seen the first item in 
the risk Not one man in a hundred can 
sand such a strain; be will be broken in 
health by it, and mast likely will be subject 
t brain disorder, very frequently resulting 
in suicide, even if no revere of fortune ts 
euperionoed 

There te another fearful element of 
danger When the whole soul is possessed 
by any object, ite low is proportionally dis 
astrous If the pursuit of money te allowed 
to engrom the thoughts, swallow up the af 
factions and inwearve iteelf with the whole 
life, what must happen when disaster 
sweeps away that which for yeam has been 
thus a pat of the man himeel®" Just what 
happens to the arch when the keystone ts 
removed, of to the tree when ite roots are 
severed It is the histary of thousands 

With Uheee facts known, It is easy to see 
@hy there should be such an alarming in 
crease of ruin in thie form, especially in 
his country have there 
been such temptations and such opportu 
nities for rapid acquisition, and newer has 
the bold upon wealth been more uncertain 
Those money giving institutions which to 
day are the dazsaling sacommses, and seem 
solid as the hilla, tomorrow are smitten as 
with a resistiogs flow! and are swept away 
with their ruined vicetins clinging to thelr 
fragmenta The more powerful the boiler 
and the more massive the machinery, the 
more fearful the explosion aud widespread 
the wreck. Great risk and greal gain are 
ever shadowed by great ruin 

Lat Unase whe lowe life pander 


Nowhere else 
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THE ART OF BEADING | 


The art of reading ts seldom taught, and | 
@ 6 Consequence the majority of people do 
pet know how to read 

This stalemeni is purposely made strong, 
but Ht ts mt exaggerated 

Plenty of people know what to call the | 
words of a book or paper, the majority of | 
Americans can do Unis, but reading is some 
Uing more Chan telling the names of worls. 
This is only the beginning of the art. U'n- 
fortunately many, if not the majority of | 
teachers, have been satisfied to merely in 
@ruct their pupiis how to call off the words 
glibly, and their shortcoming in this direc 
Gen has lef a most serious obstruction in 
the path of the learner's future progress 

What is the object to be attained by read: | 
ing? Clearly and undoubtedly it ts to gain | 
ideas by reception <f the thoughtd of the | 


author, and by stimulation of one's own | 
thinking powers, leading him to reflect and | 
originate. Al! beyond Unia, as the art of de. | 
fivery so as to convey to others Ube sense of 
the writer, is secondary. Very few com 
paretively have occasion to read aloud. al- 


ordinary of extraordinary men contain. 

Not so with ghosts, Although alsaost 
everybody believes there is something in 
them, none have, so far as we know, been 
weighed, measured, or analyzed. 

Teople profess to have been electrified by 
them, but none can say whether they im 
part positive or negative electricity 

The spectroscope would seem to be a 
most proper instrument for learning some 
thing of their nature, but so far they have 
kept oat of range of ita powers, lerhapes it 
la not too much to hope that Tyndall may 
yet bring one down with one of bis tine 
instruments; he doubtless will if be can 
get the range of the creature. 

Vrofessor l'epper, we know, claims to 
have domesticated a lange number of them 


and trained and given public exhibitions of 


them. But they are only manufactured 
copies, from whom one can learn no more 
about the originals than be could learn of 
physiology by inspecting Madame ‘TPussaud's 
wan works. 

. To be sure plenty of people claim to have 
seen, heard and handled © materialized” 
ghosts, But this will not help us. People 
knew all about water long before they could 
give any account of the hydrogen gas which 
A materialized ghost, as every- 
lnely Knows, owes ile appearance to the 
“medium " with which it is connected. Se 
to speak, itis the mediumate of ghost; just 


it contains 


as water isan oxide of hydrogen 

Perhaps, however, right bere is the point 
at which for the real 
nature of the genuine article should com 
menor. GCirant that the medimnate of ghost 
is made up partly of the medium, all you 
have to do isto extract the medium part, 
amt you have the ghost part lef. This, 
however, is not without ite difficulties, the 
frstot which ts to get a god hold of the 
medeumate So far ae we have beard, when 
a protising specimen has been captured, it 
turned out to be some other compound > not 
a true medewmate at all, aml the investiga 
Ciets Dias beeen fruit hems 


successful search 


Perhaps a little light may alse be let in 
on this dark subject by the singular expen 
enews Which a few favored perons have 
related 
gone out of themeelves 


They sar that they have at times 
To be sure they 


could not positively state whether they were 


awloep or awake, and some skeptics have 
sneeringly called the oocurrenoe 
Whether 
aman does really go out of himself, either 
amleep or awake, is the point at issue. It 
may turn out that the ghost part which goes 
out, is awake, while the other part is asleep 
This ts half way between the 
waking and dreaming, and 


dream. Dut that does not matter, 


theories of 


te be near the truth 
Now we have seen people in a state (hat 


seemed exactly to represent such an eapert | 


enor, that isto a certain degree. They haa 
partly left themselves, and the part which 
remained in many cases did not amount to 
halfaman. Some have gone off in a “tan 
trum,” othem on a “tare,” others in a 
“brown study,” ete. ete. So that, perhaps 
by following up this line of inquiry, and 
getting the facts of their case from those 


| whe have suceeded in really getting out- 
side of themacives, we may come upon the 


real solid facts of ghostly existence, that is 
if there be anything solid about them. For 
the present the sulyject is left for the con- 
sideration of the curious in such matters, 


| whe will douttless be thankful for these 


shadowy hints. 
-_ |_| — 
“1 worm with thé noes,” exclaimed an 
excited individual at a school meeting 
Now be had a wonderfully lange proboscis, 





1 had landed in New York but a week 
before, when a letter reached me from the 
said firm, requesting me to acc an 


operations, already indicated. 

Viunkett and Diver had purchased about 
a square mile of land; if anything made up 
of such irregular cones, ravines and angles, 
could convey the idea of a square—and had 
already been mining for gold and precious 
stones. 

The “bosses” employed or had 
proved themselves unoskillful and untrust- 
worthy, and hence the liberal offer to Eugene 
Hagan, your humble servant. 

in Australia | had dug for gold and found 
it; but it was disagreeal ly ike hen's teeth. 

1 was astonished to tind what eclat that 
voyage, two-thirds around the world, had 

iven me; and my readers will judge me as 

ly as possible, for my candor in 

that | was disposed to make the most of it. 
No young man—especially a remarkably 
good-looking fellow, with pleuty of pluck — 
enjoys confessing himself akin-——abem!' to 
the animal that brays so musically, when 
persons are amiably disposed to attribute an 
unusual degree of sagacity to him 

Phat was just bow it stood with me. 


When | teached Arizona l found that 
many blunders had been made by the 
operators. ‘They had burrowed hundreds 


of feet inte hard, unpromising rocks, and 
had left nuggets of gold in an arms’ reach of 
the surface. 

ltook control of the entire effects 
sued my orders to seme forty 
tioned, cut-throat looking fellows, who 
constituted the laboring force, and soon 
made such satisfactory returns that my em 
ployers were delighted with me 

The few natives who had any pretentions 

to cultivation, hung wonderingly about me. 
They supposed me the greatest geologist 
living, and imagined | had a technical name 
for every sub-stratum of earth; that would 
have caused the Hipporhinophleymatoblen- 
novalastalagmus, the new horse disease, to 
blush itself to death, from a lack of sylla- 
bles > so 1 strung together innumerable gut- 
turals, with sound and fury signifying 
nothing, and got up a reputation that might 
have made the name of Eugene Hagan im- 
mortal, in & better or worse (’) country 

I had been in Arizona about six months, 
when my fortune was made and lost and 
won again in a rather novel manner--even 
for a border country. 

I had puret an interest in the origi- 
nal mines, and had realized quite a snug 
little sum of money, when | was drawn into 
a sort of speculation, in the following man- 
ber 





a there! 


is quite Likely 
| 





throne to me. Lhe bad traveled a good deal 
himeaelf; had been a miner all bos life, had 
vearly doubled my year, and if he lacked 


snething of my rashness, that had fortu. | 


nately impressed these outlaws with an 


lea of invincible bravery on my part, his | 
them. 


experience was of such inestimable value to 
me that lam quite sure the acomampanying 


sketch would newer have been written if || 


had not had 
Stirred bonis. 
He was a clever fellow, too, and under 

stood bis position a well, When he 
knew me to be radically wrong in the basis 
of ty operations, his hints were thrown out 
inso teaiest a manner as hever to assume 
the character of advice, and hence my con- 
cell was spared the mortification that it, 


the sagacity to profit by his 


perhaps, deserved, and must unavoidably | belong to your friend Aymes ?” 


have incurred, but for his discretion, 


| blash to think what an ass he must | Cade, lifting his full blue eyes to my face. 
| often have considered me. 


We had been at work about six months, | 


| think; and Plunkett & Diver had amassed 
untold treasures through my exertions; | set him up, but I found him joined he 
ve me another piece of | leasly to his idols—a black bottle and 

| two pieces of pastetx 
The reader will please imagine us each | payment has oa and be has not ad- 
seated on the two extremities of a rough | vanced the first 


when Martin Cade 
his mond, in the following manner. 


agency and start at once for the feld of 





of having presumed upon your distinguished 
consideration,” he replied, with a quizzical 
amile; “Ll only meant to tell you that there 
was a fortune within your grasp, and that 
if you did not put out your hand to take it, 
I would.” 

“That is the sublimated unselfishness we 
read of in novels, but don't often meet in 
real life,” | answered still coldly. “If 1 am 
not mistaken, you have something more to 
say.” 


“Not if it bores you to hear it.” 

“You talk well, Cade. Go on.” 

“Then, Eugene Hagan—we speak as man 
to man now—there are gold and precious 
stones enough along that Carson ridge to 
make you the peer of an Astor or Roths- 
child, or a Stewart. My old never-do-well 
companion, Caspar Aymes, had my 
enough a to buy four acres c 
land at [= ot that ledge of mountains, 
stretching across yonder, and the Ama- 
zon has not greater treasures in its lazy bed.” 

“And what has your rather disreputable 
acquaintance to do with me ?" | asked won- 
deringly. 

This, oh, King!" he answered, with all 
the gravity in the world, as he took out his 
pocket-book—a greazed and time-honored 

© of leather and morocco, that had once 
n red—and, fetching up a good-sized 
pebble as I thought from its depths, placed 
itin my hand. “In passing over Caspar 
Aymes’ bit of ground, three weeks ago, I 
stumbled upon that pretty thing, that 





ieond: | 





Martin Cade, the foreman of the works, | 
had been an invaluable power behind the | 


as be has a wife and children somewhere, 


might bring a smile to the lips of an em- 
press, lying out in the broad sunlight.” 

“Good heavens,” | cried eagerly, as 1 
held it up, and a thousand rays of light 
flaphed back upon me. “Are you a wizard ? 
This isa diamond of singular magnitude 
and brilliancy. Your fortune is made, my 
man.” 

*Aye, but I lose it again in an hour, 
thank heaven!” replied the remarkable man 
with a fervor that w®uld have caused any- 
one else to suppose him insane. “Do you 
think | care for baubles like that ai my 
time of life? No, they could be but a 
snare and an annoyance to me here, and | 
shall never go back where the retinements 
of civilization would render them a desir- 
able possession. Lam about to start that, 
through the Coldfield Company, to my 
nieces in New York—two flaxen-haired 
young dolls that were heartily ashamed of 
their rough uncle when he met them in the 
West Lndies, on their way from a school in 


you don't want to give up your engagement 
with Plunkett & Co., you can employ an 
agent ‘bere—me for example.” 

“But,” 1 hesitated, “suppose i lose by 
it? And I should not like to do that.” 

“I'll guarantee that you shall do nothing of 
the kind,” he replied in a low tone. “You 
may pay me out of the clear profits of the 
concern.” 

“Suppose there are none ?” 

“Then you need never pay me at all.” 

“The man of Arabian Nights celebrity 
who went about the world in search of an 
unselfish or honest mortal might have put 
out his lantern when he found you,” I 
said with a laugh. “The resources of 
the place were comparatively untried by 
Aymes ?” 

“Almost entirely so.” 

“And you think there is money there ?” 

“1 know it.” 

“Then, sublimest of all philosophers,” I 
replied, “why is it that you have not 
made explorations yourself. 

“I am afraid,” he whispered. “Young 
man, believe me, | do not want money. 
My prayer is truly that of the Psalmist: 
‘Give me neither poverty nor riches.’ ” 

“That is well fora man who has a dia- 
mond of fifty thousand dollars value in 
his hand,” | returned, siill a little incredu- 
lously. 

“1 tell you this is no longer mine,” he 
answered with a frown. “1 shall start 
from here ere noon. Now, Mr. Hagan, in 
spite of your conceits and follies I like you, 
and | think that the stuff that you are made 
of is rather too nice for these parts. 1 had 
rather see all those hills off there ribbed 
with rock than with gold if they belonged 
to me.” 

“And you are determined to sel) the land 
on which you have picked up a jewel of 
such value ?" I still asked. 

“ Determined!” was the emphatic re- 
sponse. 

“Then,” said 1, rising once more and 
clasping his hand. “Relying on your judg- 
ment | wilh at once become master of Car- 
son's Flats; but it must be on condition 
that you allow me to hand you the pur- 
chase money when you give me the deed. 
lL could never consent to the all-gain-noth- 
ing-risk arrangement that you proposed. It 
would be a meanness.” 

“As you will, then, Mr. Hagan,” he an- 
swered, “I begin to see you a fashion- 
able swell in the gay world already, and 





Peris, three years agu. 1 hear that they 


have lost some of their money lately ; and, | part 


as this diamond is worth at the lowest esti- | 
mate fifty thousand, it will furnish them | 
r bly in ready cash until some fellow 
u akes the job, with the other responsi- | 
bilities of a husband.” 

“And you " | ventured, in amaze. | 
ment 

“Will goon bere, Mr. Hagan, eating and 
drinking, and wearing buffalo hides to the 
end. lone broadcloth, fine linen, and | 
diamond studs to those who can enjoy | 
I have been along there. The fol- | 
lies of the polite world would render life | 
insupportable to me pow. Looking at na- | 
ture in the rough, | am content to bide my | 
time. | am a sort of Diogenes, and my fel- | 
low-mortals are Alexander, between me 
and the sunlight.” 

“But—" 1 said, with a smile, though I 








| think if | had been a woman | should have | 


brushed a tear from my eye. “if the ends 
of justice were properly consulted, would 
not a part at least of the diamond you hold 

“Not according to my notions,” said 
“I lent Aymes the money to buy the land, 


and | sacrificed a thousand in ready cash to 





\ a 
pard, so as the time of 





ing, I shall ship him 


right royally do I think you will play your 


This was the beginning of my rise in 
life. 

The legal forms were easily gone through 
and | became master of Carson Flats, 

I had begun to fancy that there was a 
screw loose in Cade's cranial machinery 
somewhere, and that it would all turn out 
a sort of Quixotism, in spite of the big 
diamond he had picked up. 

Cade was to share the expenses of the 
mining, and | had begun to think I would 
be entirely satisfied it 1 could draw out of 
the concern at any time | wished, without 
absolute loss. 

So you will see I had but a few hopes of 
realizing a fortune when | took my first ride 
to view m meessions. Cade bore me 
company. i kit considerable pride even 
when I found myself “monarch of all | sur- 
veyed”—I mean, of course, the surveyi 
with the square and compass, for my voual 
range extended much farther than the bar- 
ren-looking spot of four acres, that had been 
measured out as my portion of real estate 
in the world. 

The rainy spell had set in and our opera- 
tions had been suspended down at the 
Plunkett mines in consequence, but the 
water had run off the level surface here, and 
> us from usi 
the picks we had with us. ” 

We had been wandering over the hills for 
six hours, digging here and there, until 
hope and my h had nearly left me, 


pine log, just outside the door of our altogether, and sell out to some one else, or when, as we threw up the earth on the left 
rudely constructed but; he, with a wooden | I shall give hin. a “boss” who has anin- bank of a little ravine, Cade collected a | 
pe of his own manufacture thrust between | terest in investigating matters there.” | 


nis lips, and 1, showing my superior condi- | 
ned, by the costly meer darkly,” | said, rising and shaking him by 
the hand. 
‘bos 


tien, as | i 
schaum with which | toyed: 
“You have showed yourself an honest 


| man,” said Martin, between the whiffs of | 


smoke that he sent curling up in the clear, | 


frosty atmosphere, “in laboring with sin- it yourself. 


“I think I begin to see as through a glass | 
“You propose to make me that | 
“Yes.” 

“But Cade,” I said, “why dont you try 
You have relations you say | 


handful of mud, threw it into a bucket of | 
water and washed and off, and dip- | 
eS up fresh water, until | would never 

ve imagined one particle of the original 
element to be left. 


When he had repeated these to | 
his entire satisfaction, be drai the bucket 
once more and Isaw half a smal! 


gleness of purpose to make a fortune for | who would be glad to inherit a fortune  pebbies and about half a thim’ 1 of some | 


tai 
rocks below, and I again began a toilsome 
and for some time a rather monotonous 
ascent, 

I had been singularly unmindful of the 
time thus consumed, when suddenly the 
sun broke forth from behind « cloud and lit 
up the extreme summits of a distant moun- 
tain range with a splendor of beauty that I 
can never recall without a quickening of 
every pulse of my bei: A mantle 
crimson and purple and god fell upon their 
rugged tops, and as b magic, transformed 
them into a royal ou fit for the repose of 
the king of day. 

I stood gaaing afar, with emetions of rapt 
adoration, until the deepening tinte upon 
the mountain warned me that night and 
darkness were dly approaching, when I 
came down to the disayreeably practical 
part of my situation, and began to look 
around me, indeed wondering where and 
how I should pass the night. 

Reflecting upon the perils and tortureous- 
ness of the route by which I had come, I 
knew that it would be with greater 
dangers than | would willingly have in- 
curred with a long day before me and my 
strength unbroken, but with the n 
coming on and my total lack of dasolie 
on the direction | had taken, it was a simple 
impossibility. “A wilderness fire to keep 
off ravenous wild beasts, and the starry 
heavens for a canopy,” | muttered with a 
slight expletive that I shall not introduce 
here. But wildernesses and starry heavens, 
however romantic they may be with certain 
adjuncts, are by no means desirable when a 
fellow has the solitude of Robinson Crusoe 
about him; and hence my anxiety to find, 
if possible, some | companionship for 
the next twelve hours, until | might have 
some hope of finding my way back to my 
companions again. 

With this object in view I looked nar- 
rowly about me and started with an excla- 
mation of delight at finding a narrow path, 
with visible human making a 
detour around a little ravine in front of me. 

I turned into it at once without a mo- 
ment’'s consideration as to where it 
lead me, and pressed on with a speed 
Mark Tapley would have considered highly 
creditable, until the shadows of the night 
fell fast and heavy around me, and I could 
no longer trace the uncertain indices of 
human invasion about me. 

I think I was about to give up in despair, 
when the sweetest sound—as I then 
—that I had ever heard fell on my strained 
hearing. E 

(it was the barking of a dog. 

1 looked about me once more with re- 
newed hope and raised a shout that made 
the welkin ring and listened, but there was 


no response. 
“As well the den of the marauder as the 


g 





hug of the bear,” | muttered, and I hed 
on in the direction from which I the 
sound had proceeded. 


Fate bad directed me, as | soon saw, for 
the renewed baying of the dog came nearer 
and nearer, and finally as 1 turned a rude 
escarpment of the mountain a light flashed 
upon me. : 

It was gone in a moment with the closing 
of a door, but just before me under the 
shadow of huge boulders of rock, that m 
at any time have fallen and crushed it 
ruins, stood a cabin, rude in structure, as 





even as! discovered at a first glance, sur- 
rounded with something of the lances 
of eastern comfort that not 


my heart in many a weary day. 

Across the barred windows, 
curtains shut in the light, but a 
here and there convinced me that the 
was inhabited. 


ng 
house 


































t dit was rather crue’ ©r a wag to 
though it ts to be desired thal mare were a a your employers; why don't you try the from you if you are never to have a family | shiny substance left at the bottom. Taki 
ao competant for the work, and that it was _— That nose certainiy makes @ ma- | next best thing now and make one for your. | of your own.” | the pebbles carefully out he poured me (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
a ! ty i me |?" se ff | “For God's sake spare me!” | quicksilver into the basin, and in another EE 
fi Spe Quay padins ageualy 2 Ge} -_2.s “Because,” | answered,with a lazy smile, *1 looked at him and his usually placid | moment placed in my hands a solid piece of | Exention and enjoymeut are the two 
: home circle. | “Rarume a backward Spring.” This | that | intended should be quite patron zing, | countenance seemed convulsed with pain. | gold about half as big as a black-eyed pea. conditions of mortal existence. 
; Prom the very beginning the child should | while a snow and wind storm was howling | “fle bas set her foot down on that, in ..* ve me!” I said earnestly, though | “That much gold for that much mud will . without 
\ be taugit how to make the thought ex- over Philadelphia, (March 27.) “YRE""H Fg Se Sant the eins. 5 wep bore, for my life 1 could not understand bow I | do very well,” be said, and so 1 thought. | alone. All work 
. premsed in the book his own, and eo dis | srems to have sprung back into January,” | ink, for proud, but poor, gentility. | had wounded him. But in the course of the next few days the | All play and no 
+ he it tm bis in heel , | ae see enough found, while I was “I have nothing to forgive, Mr. Hagan. | supply of mud grew largely on the increase, | the aggravation of 
can reproduce it in his own | was reply. in Australia, to enrich a whole country like | You thought eno bavudnersbin, § dase any, and the gold in inverse proportion. ay 












































her ; because she seeks and finds ber happi- 
ness in her work,and the good God protects 


Godeg the batt exam to epest mare fey | 





There's a turned-down page, as some writer 


says. 

In every human life— hopefully than ever. To-day the | 

of ha days 4 

| A pies Samia the = peasants wil! celebrate a double anni 
foiied leaf that the world does not— are both twenty years old. 

| = teve-desam redet oe, When the dreamy twilight settles down 

The ser tne voice be hushed. 5 gen ie le a ee ee or 

us, —- to hearts, again, ¢ 

The fardistant sounds of a harps soft strings, Gai ale meen dh inde 

An echo on the air; ! 

The hidilen may be full of such things, | conscience, and the inex ible 

Of things ance were fair. _ mame Chas this bour brings, if the day 


Ah! the ineffable of one’s own | 
bearth-stone ! returns there | 


| 
|g LEOEND FROM THT FREBCH OF | This merry band, so happy and noisy, 
ALEXANDRE PREDAGEEL have come upon the waiting im- 
icotensicetabesth ~— ly for the ny of = 5 » and 
as its on every 
Tramclated by C. Urimball. face A nd, hay te ae 





“Ding! dong! Ding! dong!” 
Do pou hear those si sounds, those 


eveni 
go in to » little rascals!” 
eso | N pty me bey disobeying this, yo 
oy hes sure. On the contrary, right gladly 
is invitation welcomed, and each one 


z 
E 


says: does le justice to the appetizing cabbage 
! patience and faith! Hope al- soup that Eoaten te capt eupion tov 

love one another. | upon the ceatre of the rustic table. 
Listen to me and 1 The only real! “A cheerful content reigns within, while 


plump hens walk slowly about 
d frag- 


chicks. The big watch-dog, with an air at 


once grave and indulgent, kindly a 
each one kuows how to limit his frolicsome kitten. vi the bottom of the 
(ah, wonderful science!) and no one dreams room, between the tall, old-fashioned 


and the great fire place, —— an 
oaken shelf, black and shining wit , on 
scpper consi potuted onl emuand coil 
copper po and secru unt 
they shine like gold. 
hrough the wide, n door, in the fad- 
ing light, one can still see the hedges of 
hawthorn and elder, the limpid river caress- 
ing lovingly as it passes the foot of the 
gnarled, off willow tree; the flelds of corn 
and a con and 
the hills, tapestried 
, and crowned w 
lms and chestnut-trees, a century old. 

As the firet notes of the Angelus fall upon 
Madeline's ear, she drops work, and 
folding ber hands, bows her head, and 
ceasing her song, breathes a prayer,—a 

ascends 


: 


live in friendly proximity bo the apy vt short, simple prayer, which 

ar m » _ Hone and | straight to heaven, even as the pure in- 
clematis vines with the glycenatwine loving | cense of fragrance from the hearts 
arms about the trees, or ©! of flowers. Afterwards pen- 


, she 
sively from the window and falls into a 
reverie. Her dream is evidently sweet, 
since her lips curve with a smile. 
=~ \_uetata wall-flowers cluster at | Look! a thought has made her blush, the 
base. artfulchild! She thinks of Pierre, her be- 
On summer days you can see the busy, | trothed, to whom she will soon be married 
noisy bee pie | and buzzing from corolla | jn jess than a month now, on Midsummer 


to the old walls as though wish- 
ng to clothe thee in a mautle of living 


to corolla, w the hey! ae day. 
sip of dewy nectar from fresh cup of am | 16 is Aine you fellow, too, thia Pierre, 
eglantine. with a heart of golds 


You can admire the gay butterflies, with | “hoor it is true, but full of cou 
4 4 rage to 
their velvet wings, brilflantly embroidered work, and all affirm, entirely worthy of the 


with gold and azure, rivalled by no other | oi ,eas that awaits him. 


creature in and in constancy! Fruit 

omameeel oth blossoms snow y-white or ° ° ° ° e ° . «a 
rosy-red brighten the lat “Ding, dong! Ding, dong!” Ab, it is a 
for glowing and ree —_ © | long time since tase tones have thus ron 
crown them w ucious 80 penetrating, so sorrow 

At St. Hilaire (fap village hearts are | meani "ie joys has it rung out, this 
frank and true, are ever more ready | bell of St. Helaire, has announced many a 
to give than to receive. Children are rich | christening fete of new-born babes so longed 
in and their mothers without ex- | for, so joyfully welcomed, and have 
= — ———. = been its tones of joy, when chiming in rosy 

. ng! dong! marriage days. 

Bebofd the fresh morning’ See the glo’ | Good bell and dear—faithful and consol- 
rious sun! Good eT ete in: | alory when sad destiny has appointéd its 
Thou art he who nee Tos mo mission to toll for funeral knells, what sol- 
thou art welcome in - © greet thy | omn tones and sweet have then fallen upon 
coming the bell Pes , —— ro the listening ear, bringing holy resignation 
caressing tones. oi vely morning! o to the soul, as though its voice proclaimed : 
heavens above be o bles — Y| “Beyond the grave there is life eternal! 
See oe “a BT can Wipe away your tears. Lift up your droop- 

ods. ing heads and hope. The good God wills 

SS that we shall hope and trust as well as 
prous . love.” . 

cattle ‘aan to toe, Saleien ot “Ding, dong! Ding, dong!" A month 
warbling in emulation of their delight over | }& one by since we first listened to that 
the joyous new day which has dawned. sound. It is the blessed St. John’s day— 
The swallows, rl Poorer of the mossy Midsummer-tide. All the inmates of the 
old church-tower, flit to and fro in search of | little village are*assembled together at the 
fuod, their cunning little heads glancing in | mit Oo eine the bell uf St. Hilaire 
poet Fen ae verdant clusters of trio and should ring inthe marriage day of Madeline 

The bell has awakened all this small = Pierre. nv then does it sound so 

degrees ” | feebly, so mournfully, one can scarce recog- 
busy world, and 7 ae cet ie nize its tones? hat has happened? 
morn as gaily as the fr and swallows | Within the church there rests a narrow 
és. A wiedew thickly embowered in ivy and bier, covered with a snowy cloth, and be- 

curtiugs vines, stauds open a little way ; strewn with white roses and fadeless im- 
an inquisitive sunbeam steals swiftly in, | ™ortelles. Tall waxed burn around 
sliding along the snowy cover of a small the dead. Alas! alas! the heavy sight! : 
bed, where lies the fair young maiden Madeline is taken away by the good God 
Madeline. As she rises, moved to obey the | 0 dwell in His Paradise. Since the day- 
voice of the silver-toned bell, she smilingly dawn of yesterday there is another angel in 
saluted the little intruder, saying : heaven—an angel-soul escaped from the 

“Good Morrow, friend sun!” How she bitter griefs of earth. Happy, happy Made- 
loves to listen to the voice of the bell, this | line! Alas! poor Pierre: 
fair Madeline. There is a tender vie be- | The old priest — away his tears as 
tween this bell and herself, he murmured the solemn prayers of fare- 

The day of its baptism was alsohers—the | Well. He remembered that he baptised the 


adopted _ | Orphan—that he gave her ber first: commu- 
po oe S y" St. ae. nion. He thought to-day he should have 


blessed her marriage. He weeps as he re- 
jt bt bcightest upon ae — > calls these things, his voice broken with | 
day which saw the doble tagtent ~ | emotion fails him, and the people sob aloud 


_ | as they vainly strive to chant the responses. 
Mp3. fa) a itiy*ifgnt Made- | in the shadow kneels Pierre, pale and de- | 
mnstions ona tied. But old “Aunt Suzette,” | *Palring, he wishes to die also. 
her good neighbor, often shakes her head| Farewell Madeline ! 
and murmurs to herself, when she passes The finches and lively sparrows still | 
by, wiping away the while a furtive tear: | % and chatter among the clustering trees 
“Alas, alas, the poor little darling, so frail | the —e a ae 
and 80 sweet ; one can see that her place is | | The sun leaving the colored windows of 
not this earth. It is plain that the the church that a moment since he made 
goed God 


” kle, smiles once more into the window of 
And Karey tndod rig Ber up. the little room ; alas, so empty now—of the 


fair Madeline. 

“Ding, dong! Ding, dong!” This voice 
more and more feebly resounding, echoes 
mournfully in the depths of the listening 
hearts. 











| 
| 


a wise woman, 


The bell also weeps for the young girl! 
A strange thing has happened ! 
Since the death of the orphan the bell of | 


large 
impid and shi ith 
pag Nght, anid ber little bends 





. But te be doctor has said that “it wil] | St. Hilaire seems unab-e to give forth aught 
all pass by ;” not with the air of one | but muffled, plaintive sounds. One can 
who is convinced of the truth of his own | scarcely hear them now. 
The good old peasants assure me that it 
! we has a soul which has gone to rejoin the be- | 
! loved Madeline. 


But when the old priest hears them, he | 
sighs, crosses himself, and with tearful eyes | 
of looks upwards. , 


i 6 <a 
| 


Fruits or Vixtur.—If you should see 
aman digging in a snow drift with the ex- 
| pectation of finding valuable ore, or plant- | 
| ing seeds the rolling billows, you | 
| would say at once that be was beside him- 
self. But in what does this man dif- 
fer from you, while you sow the seeds of | 
idleness and dissipacion in your youth, and | 
this | ¢xpect the fruits of age will be a good con- | 
stitution, elevated affections, and boly prin- | 
ci ! If you desire a virtuous and happy | 
li Leal ge you must plant ip your bosom 
Ube of virtue. 











| calm at the time, they readily obtained the 


ith | seething waters, of my ears being filled with 


jmen moving about on deck, and I almost 


BY A SAILOR. 


! 
ADVENTURES IN SIBERIA. 
| 
| 


It was at the close of a summer day that a 


the river on which was situated the little 


of Sbieria. Night soon shut inthe already 
dim scene of the shore, but there wasa 
venturous party on board who were eager 
to visit the place before dy pnb 2 
light, aud as the sea around was nvarly 


desired permission. 
self was one. 


Of this party, | my- 


this gave us no un- 
easiness, and we pulled steadily on until 
we reached a dark spot in the middle of a 
white line of breakers, and knew that we 
had gained the mouth of the river we had 


e now supposed we should have an 
easy time, in ascending the stream, but 
n, that the current 
was #0 rapid that, with the utmost exertion 
of the men at the oar, we could only make 
very slight headway tat it. 

Suddenly the bow of the boat was struck 
by something like a descending log, was 
turned ly round, and was swept down- 
ward like a In less than a minute 
it struck - or sand bar, rolled over, and 
every living 
thrown into the boiling surf. Wild human 
cries of distfess arose on the still air, and 
thrilled the hearta of all who were not 
themselves struggling for life. Our com- 
rades in the other boat heard us, and shot 
down like an arrow to our rescue. They 
heard us aboard the ship, and as quick as 
possible another boat put off to our assist- 
ance. 


My companions were more fortunate than 
myself. In leas than five minutes from the 
accident every ether man had been picked 
up, but unluckily | had been caught by a 
breaker and hurled against a rock,which so 
bruised and confused me that the only won- 
der is | am alive to tell the tale. 

I have only a dim, shaduwy, dream-like 
recollection of being whirled around in the 


a hollow roaring, of having a sensation 
and conviction of drowning. There were 
flashes of the past that | remember, in 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, my 
whole life, from earliest consciousness to 
that awful present, was presented in a man- 
ner that showed me the good and evil of 
ay lag ape friends, incidenta—more 
in fact, than ordinary can recall by 
& process of striving, tedious > 

fow long 1 remained inthe water, and 
what dangers | went thre can never be 
known to mortal man. arm of the 
Omnipotent upheld me above the Gulf of 
Death and continued my human existence. 
I returned from my lost censeciousness in 
the dark hours of night, to find myself cling- 
ing toa the very one that had 
caused the disaster—with my head on shore 
above the roaring waves, and my body half 
submerged in the lashing surf. With strange 
confusion and bewilderment of mind, in- 
stinet, rather than reason, caused me to 
craw! upward until I rested on dry land, 
and heard the roar of the breakers beneath 
me, no longer within reach. 

In a state of almost complete exhaustion, 
I remained here for some time, helpless as 
an infant, before | could get a clear percep- 
tion of what had taken place. Then, one 
by one, the incidents slowly returned, in 
regular order, till | remembered the ship, 
the attempt to go ashore in a boat, and the 
accident that had left me to Providence. 

What of the others who had been plunged 
into the sea with me? Were they all, or any 
of them, living on the face of the earth, now 
or standing forth in judgment in the eternal 
world? How far was 1 from the vessel ? and 
what chance had | of getting back to it” 
Doubtless my companions believed ime 
drowned, and might never search for me 
again But then daylight would certainly 
show me the ship, and a signal would at- 
tract their attention, I had nothing to de 
then but to pass the night as best | could. 
Fortunately no bones were broken, and 
though considerably bruised, | could use my 
limbs and did not suffer a great deal of 

nh. 

The night, however, proved long and te- 
diouws. With not a dry thread upon me, the 
air was very chilly, and though I felt the 
need of a comfortable sleep, I did not get 


any. 

With the first streak of dawn, | strained 
my gaze over the sea, and when | beheld a 
broad waste of waters, and no veasel in 
sight, my heart sank and a trembling fear 
came upon me. 

But perhaps | had been carried around 
some near point of the shore, and was not 
at a hopeless distance? There was asteep, 
rocky, hill behind me, and by ascending 
that, | should know. 1 toiled up it with 
quickened pulse, not venturing to look be 
hind me till] had gained a goodly height, 
lest I should meet with a fearful disappoint- 
ment. 

When I did look again, 1 cried aloud and 
shed tears of joy. Yes, there was the good 
ship, quietly riding at anchor in the offing 
not more than a mile distant. 1 could see 
fancied I could tell who some of them 
were. 

Above me, some hundred yards or so, 
higher up, on the very summit ofthe hill, 
was a large precipitous rock; and as the 
apex of this would throw my figure clear 
against the back-ground of the sky, where I 
should almost certainly be seen by the look 
outs on the vessel, | made my way thither 
with what haste I could. 

The rock was about twenty feet high, and 
I had conisderable difficulty in climbing it. 
On every side it was either perpendicular or 
overhanging, but on one there were a few 
slight crevices, where some shrubs and creep 
ers had found a lodgment. By taking held 
of these, planting a foot bere and a foot 
there, Lat length gained the top in safety, 
though ata much greater risk than | had 
calculated on the start. 

Now fairly upon the rock, I felt a wonder. | 
ful relief of mind; and taking a handker- | 
chief from my pocket, | waved it above my 
head, and shouted with all my might. I 
could soon see by certain movements on 
board the ship, that | was pererived, ond | 
this filled my heart with joy. Presently | 
saw a half-adozen figures descend into a! 
boat, which immediately put off towards the | 
shore, in a direct line between the vessel 
and myself, and then I felt that deliverance 
was indeed at hand. 

1 was now about to descend the rock and 
hasten down to the beach to meet my 
friends, when I was suddenly startled by a 
heavy growl. On looking down the side at 
my left, my blood ran cold with horror at 
perceiving a bear of the largest species. He 
was atmost tremendous and ferocious look- | 
ing fellow, as big as the largest ox, ofa 
brownish-black. I had heard of these mon 
sters before, of their great strenth, courage, 
and daring, and of their wonderful vitality — | 
a ball directly through the beart not always | 





a 
| shores. 


being 
a we S Sa 


ls displeasure. I had no | 
for myself—for | believed the animal could 


versary. To-day Madeline and the bell | Whaleship let go her auchor off the mouth of not climb to me—but | shuddered at the 


themselves, becanse of a a. Pe of 
bushes around the base of the _? 
a 1 was filled with atremu 
ana let 


around the rock a couple of times, anuffing 
the human-tainted air, oy eee ap ey: _ 
ing a for ascent, At length he stoppee 
re. apo where Tad 

stretched his huge form u 
rock, and tried the bus) and crevices 
with his terrible claws. For a few moments 
| trembled for my own safety; but when 
1 saw that everything yielded under his 
immense weight, and that it was utterly 
impossible for him to get to me, | breathed 
wore freely for myself, and allowed my 
thoughts to revert to those who were 
unconsciously comihg into peril for my de- 
liverance. 

At length they reached the shore, and 
made signs to me to come down to them, 
I returned the best signe 1 could to indicate 
the danger immediately below me; but 
they su ng, as | afterward learned, that 
this merely sotheved to the peril of descent, 
all save one, who was left to guard the boat, 
immediately started to my assistance. 

There now followed some minutes of the 
before 1 could make 
myself understood, and then I told them 
exactly what they had to fear. Unfortu- 
nately, they had come off without sufficient 
arms; and informing me of this, and saying 
they would soon return, they all went down 
the hillon arun, and were soon rowing 
back to the veasel with all their might. 

In less than an hour two boats were fast 
against the shore, and ten hardy, resolute 
fellows, armed with rifles, pistols, one, 
boat-hooks, and knives, were cautioual 
ascending the steep hill, to attack the formid- 
able enemy, that was still keeping watch 
below. 

As soon as within hearing of my voice, I 
gave them directions how to proceed, and 
watched the result with painful interest. 
They formed in line, some distance apart, 
and advanced with great caution, every 
weapon in readiness for instant duty. Slowly 
and steathily they drew nearer and nearer 
to the terrible beast, which now began to 
show some =. i look 
round behind first on one side and 
then the other, holding up his nose and 
suuffing the tainted air. 

“The lads!" I said; “ be 


very cautious, 

very cautious! The fearful beast is still 
here; but he scents new foes, and miy 
spring down the mountain - you with- 
out “th. slightest warning. If you get a 
chance to fire, let every rifle speak at once, 
with a certain aim, and then be prepared for 
the rush of an avalanche.” 

The men t ito get a glimpse of the 
bear, and he of them ; and glancing bis sharp 
eyes from one to the other be uttered a 
flerce grow! of defiance, raised himself upon 
his hind feet, and seemed about to make a 
spring among them. At least six pleces 
were at this moment levelled at him; and, 
as if actuated by one thought and one fear, 
every man pulled his trigger at the same 
instant, and five ofthem sent their leaden 
balls into his head and breast. With a roar 
of rage and pain that | can liken to nothing 
but a sudden clap of thunder, he pitched 
forward, rolled over and over, regained his 
feet, all covered with blood, reared again, 
gpashed his teeth in wild fury, struck out 
at the air, and then leaped at his nearest 
assailant. 

A wild shriek of human agony followed 
such a shriek as | pray heaven [may never 
hear again! It was the deathabriek of a 
poor fellow who was already in the clutches 
of the enraged animal, and who was crushed 
to death and torn to pieces: before the eyes 
of his almost paralyzed comrades ere any 
attempt at rescue could be made ! 

With loud shouts and yells of anger, each 
now rushed forward for revenge, and with 
a recklessness that would have cost more 
lives had not the huge beast already been 
dying from bis previous wounds. Distols, 
knives, harpoons and boat hooks, however, 
used by active, fearless, and furious men, 
soon put an end to the giant of the forest 

But no shout of triumph followed. With 
him had perished a comrade beloved by all ; 








and as they gathered up the mangled re 
mains of the latber and bore them down the 
mountain, every eye shed tears of sorrow | 

1 had been saved from two fearful perils | 
Why—why had | been se wonderfully pre | 
served, and this poor fellow, for nobly 
coming to my rescue, been doomed to death? | 
Who can answer’ Who can solve the 
mysteries of life ? 


_—_—_ — 


LOVE PUT TO FLIGHT. 





A few dave ago a young couple were 
“sighing for the koot there's ne untying 
They had Rnown each other long, and | 
thought they knew each other well One 
evening the gallant called upon his 
future bride. He had passed the previous | 
night with a party of bachelor friends, and 
didn’t “go home until morning.” As a con 
sequence, not even the bright eyes of his | 
Duleinea could drive sleep from his eyelids 
He reclined upon the sofa, and suddenly 
dropped inte the land of dreams. Heavy 
breathing was followed by a light snore 
‘There was as little variation tn the music as 
in the puffing of a high pressure steamer 
The young lady began to think of the future, 
then wept. She shook ber sleeping lover 
but he snored with renewed vigor At Last 
she was furious, and seizing his hair, gave it 
a jerk that brought him to his feet. He 
stammered : 

“What's the matter, my— 

“Matter enough,” she replied. “IT shall 

te an old maid before | marry @ man that 
(rood night" 

She left the room—he the house. The 
young lady could pot keep the seeret, and 
the reason why the match was broken off, 
is now generally known among their circle 
of friends. 

—_— - Seal 

Common Senen.— Fine sense and exalted 
sense are not half ») valuable as common 
sense. There are forty men of wit for one 
man of sense, and he that will carry nothing 
about him but gold, will be ewery day ata 
loss for want of readier change. 


Padinner and place it bi front of a tetume bel 


| amd set herself to wateh 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


4 RHYMING ROMANCE. 


He was young he was fair, and he 
his hair, like the average beau, in the mid 
dle ; he was proud, be was bokl,—but the 
pay boy - be told —he like a there 
on thidbe. voice he was | 
everything nice, odltelua was so loving 
amd tender, that he always turned pale, 
when he tral on the tail of the cat lying 
down by the fender. He clerked in a store 
and the way that he tore off calico, jeans and 
brown sheeting, would have tickled a calf, 
and made the laugh in the face of a 
quarterly meeting. He cut quite a dash 
learned 


witha ing moustache, w he 
to adore and cherish; for one had said, 
while she drooped her head, that 


‘would kill her to see the thing perish. On 
Sundays he'd search the straight road to the 
church, unheeding the voice of the scorner ; 
and demurely he sat, like a young tabby cat, 
with the saints, in the amen corner, He 
sang like a bird, and his sweet voice was 
heard fairly ng away at long meter; 
aml we speak the truth, when we say 
that that thie youth could out-sing a hungry 


mosquito. 

She was young she was fair, and she 
scrambled her hair, likm the a belle of 
the city; she was proud, but not yet 
the truth must be told —the way she chawed 
wax wasapity. Larring this vice she was 
——- nice, and the world admired her 
bustle; and the Fayetvilie boys, being 
calmed by the noke, walked miles to hear 
it rustle. She cut quite aswell, did this 
wax-chewing belle, and men flocked in 
crowds to meet her; but she gave them 
the shirk, for ashe loved the young clerk, 
who like a hungry mosquito. Soshe 
bem and she hawed, and she 
and she chawed, tili her heart and jaws 
were broken; then she walked by his store 
where he stood at the door awaiting some 
loving token. She raised up her eyes with 
a mock surprise, and tried to enact the 
scorner, but to tell the truth, she grinned at 
the youth who loved the amen corner. 

*** They met—alas! what came to 
pasa, was soft and sweet and precious; they 
woued, they cooed, he talked, she chewed— 
oh! how he loved! Good gracious! They 
had to part, he ‘rose to start, her grief cannot 
; these are the facta: she ewal- 
wax, then screamed, then choked, 
ler pa appeared; her 
some water ; 
and bit 

is ead, 
the sequel stern—eo thinks the th thus 
bitten. He si ho more, as oft of yore— 
he gave ak mitten. 
me pl apace, her pretty face looked 
lender and dejected, her father kind, but 
somewhat blind, beheld her and reflected. 
His income tax he spent for wax-—she 
smiled, and called him clever. She wentto 
} ee forgot the elerk, and chawed in bliss 
wever, 


The 





_-_ | —_ 


OAT CAPERS. 


W. Gordon Staples, M. D., C.M., BR. N., 
has a book on cata, in which he tells how 
you can teach tricks to any lutelligent pus 
sy. There, for instance, is the common 
trick of Jumping through your arma, Hegin, 
he he says, by holding your arms low between 
your legs,; then bold them on one side and 
take a either way ; raise your arme 
higher ar higher, until standi you 
form a p and the 
bend of it; and finally she may be taught to 
mepanes your head— if you are not too 
tal 


You can, with patience, teach her to go 
through a hoop—even covered with thin tus 
sue paper (at first, this must be oiled, so as 
to be nearly a, or you can dip 
your hoop in methylated spirits of wine, 
and she will go through all the same. 

Many wontaetial stories of cat sagacity are 
told by the learned surgeon-—stories both 
pe and amusing. The doctor once, as 
1 tellsua, drowned a favorite animal, rather 
than leave it with people who would not 
take good care of it. ‘There's devotion for 

ou, 

He tells about one pussy who knew cer 
tain days in the week. A shopkeeper had a 
Tom tabby whieh he kept night and day in 
his shop, to keep off mice and rate, Ou Sun 
days, Tom was allowed to accompany his 
master home, a distance of nearly a mile, 
and toremain at heme until the following 
Monday. Vussy got used to this: and as 
the shop was always kept open until to 
o'clock on Saturdays, Tom regularly left the 
place and went home Chree hour before bits 
master, On Monday morning, be was al 
ways ready to go back with him again 
When he grew older, he tired of night duty 
Se toaveid this, be would leave the shop 
When bis master made signa of putting up 
the shutters He would wait a cot venient 
distance tl his master came, but thioding 
that he was always caught and carried back, 
he took to leaving the shop an hour before 
closing time. Dis master used to overtake 
him half way heme, but never could lay 
hands on bin 

Hlere are sone 
res 1 Dae hover 
by accident lefl 


more oof Mr. Staple's ste 

ofa binds cage having been 
the pet canary few 
out, and at onee made for the outside door, 
Whitels baappertvedd bo bee open, The eat, bow 
ever, immediately gave chase, and captured 
the bird to the lustead of making 
a dish of Dicky, Tom at once returned and 
placed the frightened bird at his mistrems's 
feet 

A cat that lived in an outhouse was seen 
one day to take deliberately a portion of ber | 


pet, 


leobobyy 


She then retired to a distaner, 


Not many mun 
plump thetee = cmtne cut 


ih a Corner 


ites after a fine, 
gave one look around, and seeming nothing 
suspicious, commenced to eat the erumlm 
While the mouse was thus pleasantly en 
gaged, pussy made the fatal spring 


A DANISH LEGEND. 


It happened in days of yore, when the 
enemy were pillaging the Danish country 
that a battle had been fought and won by 
the Danes, and many killed and wounded 
lay ot the feld of battle fone of theme, an 





enemy, had lost beth legs by a« shot A 
Danish soldier, standing near by, badd just | 
taken out a bettle filled with beer and was | 


about to put it te his meuth, when the bad 
ly wounded man asked him for «a drink 
As hie stonped to baad bin the bottle, the | 
discharged bis pistol at him, but | 
The seldier drew bis tet | 
the back again, drank half of it, and 
the remainiog half to his enemy, only say. | 
ing, “You rascal, now you will only get 
half of it 
‘The King afters ard heartog of this, grant 
ed the soldier and bis descendants an artue 
rial bearing of mebilitvy, on whieh was 
painted a half filled bottle, in memory of 
his deed | 


eremy 
timed bem stieet 
gave | 
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He that never changed any of his opinions 
never corrected any of hue mistakes, and be 
who was never wise enough to fod out any 
mistakes in himself, will net be charitable | 
enough to excuse what we reckon mistakes 
in others. 





HEWS NOTES. 





(eNemalL Grant intends to 


sail for 
Europe, with several members of his family 
about the 10th of May. 


Anout fifty journals are now published 
in Japan. They have all been started within 
the last four or five years. 

TUE enginesers of the Western Maryland 
railroad are engaged in surveying a route 
from Waynesboro to Chambersburg, Ia. 

Huweomn has driven a large number of 
ry 1 and Cheyennues to surrender 
at the Cloud Agenuey, and peace on the 
plains ie assured. 


Tue thirty-fourth annual boat race be 
tween the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
crews, resulted in a dead heat; the Gret 
time such an ending hae been known in 
their history. 


Tue of New York last year ex- 
ceeded their income some $700,000. The 
Clinton alone, with an average of 
about 600 convict inmates, ran behind to 
the extent of @ya,000. 

Tux peach for thie , according 
to the reperte coming hemp of Dele 
ware, promises a large yield. favors 
ble weather, it ls there must be as 


large a crop of good peaches as we have had 


for many years. 


The Lebanon, N.Y ..Shakers have 
started a graveyard on a new and improret 
plan. The graves are te be twenty 


with a tree planted over each one, se 

time a grove will grow up and make a 

aut cemetery. 

Witte stagnation has prevailed in 
branch 


a) 


it 


other ~ of poanew Rg l T 
appear to have wits the 
wi. tes Ge cae of 
tions for patents are Bled now al 
any previous time in the of the office. 
A Nw steamer, the Rockaway, a very 
; ‘ York and Kecka hh ~b~ 
tween New 
em a 9 Atlantic Cy 
N.J., 24, and destroyed. She was 
being towed frum Norfolk to New York to 
y. 





lennasylvania weed commands the 
a demand for the best “ Havana” 


Apvicns from © Wet Coat of 
Africa, state that the war seamer 
Avon had destroyed seven villages on the 
© river and killed three natives asa 
poalinanens for plundering the American 
schooner Thomas Nickerson, of New York. 
This vease| had been by the natives; 
and about thirty tone of coflee were 
off up the country. She was fired by the 
Avon in order to prevent further plundering. 


Anorunn phase of the State House bell 
question ts engaging the attention of the re- 
and 


ii 


y 
last cast of the Seybert bell has produced 
much more satisfactory article than the first, 
though neither this nor ite 
plies the full, rich volume of sound 
sensed by the displaced bell, and to which 
the ears of more than a generation of Vhile 
delphiana had become agreeably accustomed 
and attuned. 


In Washington, lately, the Fifth Baptist 
Church entered auit nat the Haltinore 
and Potomac KRallroad Company, to recover 
damages to the church property, estimated 
at $20,000, The complaint avers that the 
defendants have built certain engine houses 
and machine shops “in which they keep 
and propel engines back and forth on Sab 
bath days when not engaged in works of 
necessity or Christian charity, adjoining the 
chureh, the noise from which shops and en- 
Klnes, Logether with the smoke and cinders, 
interferes with religious worship.” 


‘THK steamer Spartan, which sailed from 
New York on Saturday, for various porte 
in Java, is eaid to be the first steamer des 
patched from New York for the Kast ladies 
vy way of the Sues Canal. Her voyage 
will be watched with keen interest by busi 
ness men, for the venture is net only nowel 
as tothe route, but is otherwise a novelty 
Hler cargo is nearly 400,000 gallons of re 
fined petroleum, said to be the first cargo 
exclusively of oil ever loaded in an ocean 
steamabip. itis packed tn ten gallon cases 
enclosed in wood “The steamer will stop 
al Gibraltar and Port Said for coal, and ts 
eapect dite complete leet voyage in forty is 
corty fiwe dayea. 


Tit Appointment of the Fishing Com 
tnission, provided for by the Treaty of 
Washington, to ascertain what sam = the 
Lnited States ought to pay for the privilege 
of sharing in the Canadian in shore fishertes, 
has been held in abeyance ever sinew the 
ratifieation oof the Treaty Neither gow 
eratinett press othe subjeet, and it) was 
only recently that the announcement was 
made that Sir Alexander T. Gialt was to be 
the Canadian Commniasioner “The United 
just named, is Mr. 
Hl Rellogg, a teember of the Massactise te 
Netale The third Commissioner, on # hem 
both countries have agreed, is the Delgian 
Minoster at Washington, The Comission 
strow remly loge toe work, and ts expected 
to bold ite first meeting this spring, of early 
summer, at Halifax 


States Contniastonier 


‘Tun (ereat Raster) hae generally been a 
losing craft for ils owner, and has changed 
hafels several times Dhurtag bate years she 
has chiefly been employed in laying on re 
pairing telegraph cables, but even that oe 
cupation seems tow to be gone She has 
for some tine been offered at Liverpool fur 

harter, atel the chief proposals made for 
bev are from Americans anxious to send live 
ealtle to Rogland. She is sand to be well 
wlapted to this trade. and cof $200,000 can 
be ranwed to ft her with modern engines and 
boilers, we are told “she would be able to 
carry genie across the Atlantic at «a lower 
jrvee than any vessel afloal” She is a com 
vant seurce of expense, and is al present 
having two tron tnasts put io her te replace 
the Womlen ones tler treasury contains 
$40,000, but the directors hesitate to declare 
adividemd until they kKuow whether she 
ean tied employ tent 


—_—— 


Wites Mish ax Bony are oul of sorte, 

swing ty @ liieootere! Liver try at onee Der 
Pills, a sure remeety for ail 
soe, Cowtivenena & 


Jayres Sarat 
Miilious A feet 


Div Tenia te tiwticet by coml gas, tnd 


gestion Crom fool net property cooked, enor 
is Comal Dills fron fuel wasted These evils 
an oall be remediet with the Spiral Drant 


Chimney Regulator foLtronp & Co., TS 
Sanson street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What lectone of “frierts” always hiess us 
When guiden success lights our way 

How hey emile ae they eofiiy ebireme us, 
— al Rumares and pay 

Rut eh | when the cue of property 
Hath et, then bow qaiealy they frown 

And ery out, in nee of sewertty 4 
Kick the man,“ dent you eee he tedown 


What, Hough when you Know pot a sorrow 
your nenet was as open asda, 
And your ‘friends when they wantel to ber 


row 
You oblige! and ne'er asket hem to pay 
thougt: got o.com pee oor slights!, 
As you warnler about Ubrough the town. 
Your (friemtse” hecome very near wlgtitest 
And don't seem te see when you're down 


When are up” pou are lowlly ounited 


«l all sing out pour preter, 
when you re ‘town you bave areatiy de 
fur. tient 


And they really don't mney your ways” 
Your style wae Uptop when youd money 
fo sings every sucker aml clown 
But vow Us exoemting!y funny 
Things ere altere! because you are down 
On ve me the heart that for ever 
le S from thie world’s eclfieh rust 
And the eoul, whose high noble emleaver 
Ie to raise fallen men from the dust 
Aral when tn a! '» ooran 
A viction i likely to drown 
All hail to the friemls whose dewetion 
Will UA up & man when he's down 


—_—=—-_ =_ 


ACEP ENA. 


BY MRS BERRY WOOD, 


avcTneon oF waeT Lawes” 


(Tv tory wae commence! In No 12, Vol 
@ Reck cunmbers can siwarye be ottaine! | 


CHAPTER XXXVITI 
MADEMOIDEILE © LETTER. 


“A parcel for you sir 

“A parcel for me!" repeated Mr. Atkin 
eon to his vt, some slight surprise in 
histone, For was not inthe habit of 
receiving parcels, and wondered what was 
being sent to him. 

‘The parcel was done up rather clumsily 
in brown paper, and ared, ly the label 
on it, o have come by fast train from Here 
ford. Mr. George Atkinson looked on the 
address with curiasity. It did not bear his 
name, bul was simply divected to ©The 
Kesident of Eagles’ Neat.” 

“tindo it, Thomas,” said he 

Thomas took off the string and unfolded 
the brown paper This disclosed a second 
envelope of paper, white, and a sealed note, 
similarly superecribed, lying on it Mr 
Atkinaon took the note in hie hand, but 
Thomas was quick, and tn a minute the 
long lost ebony desk stood revealed to view, 
ie key tied to it. 

“Oh.” sald Mr. Atkinson 
the letter say?” 

The letter proved to be from Made 
motselie Delrue, the former governess at 
Kagics’ Neat. Ina long and rather compli 
cated caplanation, written partly in Frenel, 
partly in Knglish, the following facts came 
to light 

When about to leave Kagies’ Nest, things 
and servants being at (hat time at tines and 
sevens ther, the kitchen maid, one Jane 

or as mademolselle wrote it, Jeanne, a 
good natured girl, had offered to easiest her 
to pack up. She had shown Jeanne ber 
books, stacked ready in the small study, 
and Jeanne had packed them together in 
parcels, for Mademwiselie’s stock of books 
Was extensive. After leaving Mra. May 
nor’s, Mademoiselle Delrue had gone inte 
a fainily who spent a large portion of their 
time in traveling on the Continent and 
eleewhere, much luggage could not be all 
lewed to Mademoiselle, oor uentlhy het 

wel of books had remained unpacked 
rom that time to this, She had now set 
tled down with the family in) Hereford 
shire, bad her parcels forwarded to her, and 
unpacked them To ber consternation, het 
grief, ber burror - Mademoiselle dashed all 
three of the words——in one of these parcels 
she discovered not books, but the black 
desk, one that she well remembered as be 
longing to Major Raynor, that stupid 
Jeanne must have taken it to be hers, and 
committed the error of putting it up. Made 
moiselle finished by asking whether she 
could be forgiven ifone slight clement of 
couselation could peep out upen ber, she 
observed, it was to God that the desk was 
empty. She bad lest net an tostant in 
serding it back to Eagles’ Nest, and she 
begged the resident gentleman there (hese 
name, she had the pain of confessing, had 
quite escaped ber memory) te be se Kind 
a to forward it, tagethber with this note of 
contrition and explanation, to Mra Raynor 

whose present te sidenoe she was not ac 
quainted with And she had the honor to 
salute him with reapectful eontiality 

“Dont @o away, Dhomas," said his mas 
ter “il want you to stay while | seareh 
the private compartment of this desk 1 
fancy Uhowe mosey paper may be in it 
Let me eee” Ves, this ts the war to de it 
aid here's the spring.” 

With one teach the false bottom was 
Tiled out lieteath, quretly lay the howt 
bonds , ale, a me 44 of Mes Atkinson's last 
will the one made in favor of Creonge At 
kineon, and a few words written by her to 
himee if 

“You see them, Thomas * See hat | have 
found them here" 

“badeed | do. sir 

‘That's all, then. People are fond of 
saying that truth is stranger than fetion,” 
ead Mr Atkineon to liumeelf, with a smile 
as the man withdrew. bie examined the 
bomdis , ascertained, to his intense astonish 
ment, that the money they related to had 
been invested in his tame, and in one sole 
profitable undertaking Amd i appeared 
that Mrs. Atkiuews had given directions 
that the yearly interest arising should re 
main and be added to the principal, until 
euch Ume as be, Creare Alkin@en, should 
ep fa ward to claim the whole 

“Little wonder we could not find the 
Maney. thought be. “And now—w hats 
to be done with W"" And taking only a 
fex minutes for consideration, be addressed 

the letter spoken of inthe foregoing chap 
ter, to Frank Raynor, which brought the 
latter down in peren 

“Lever beard of so romantic a thing” 
cried Frank, with his sweet smile and gay 
manner thal so won upon everybody: and 

eas bow wintemg Upon George ALKinson, as 
he letened to the parrative on he arrival 
at the Ragies’ Nest. “lam sure 1 congrat 
ulate you very heartily. The hunts that 
poor Uncle Francis used to have over those 
very bonds’ And to think that they were | 
lying all the while chase under his hand '” | 

“L expect net mach of the money would | 
have been lef for me, had he found them,” 

y remarked Mr. Atkineon 
rank langhed. “To speak the truth | 
Gon’ think would. is it very much?" 

“A little over ene-and4iwenty thousand 

>. That  whatl make al « rough 


“What does 





THE 


“Ay. By the way, Mr. Prank Raynor, 
how came you to treal me so cave verly 
when! was playing ‘tiger’ bere ?—the name 
and Charles were pleased to bestow—" 

“(h, Charley gave you that uame,” in- 
terrupted Frank, hie blue eyes dancing 
with merriment. “He took you fora sher- 
i's officer shout to capture him. I'm sure 
| never was so astonished in all my life a 
aa when Charley told me the other day thes 
the tiger had turned cut to be-—not « tiger 
—but Mr George Atkinson.” p 

“1 can understand bis ely ing me, un 
der Ue ~~ oo _ Hut why, | ask, 
did you do it You were not in far, I 
presume, of a sheriff officer 

Frank's face grew grave atonce. “No, I 
was pot in fear of that,” be said, dropping 
hie voice, “but | had fears on another 
soore. | had reason to fear that Ts 








thonaght were doing tt. Lam thankful 
to say,” added, his countenance brighten- 
ing again, “thet | was under « misappre 
hension altogether: but | only learnt that 
very lately. it has been a great trouble to 
me for years, keeping me down in the 
world -and yet | had « nothing myself 
to deserve it. LI cannot explain further, 
and would be to drop the subject,” he 
continued, Dis eyes ingeniously to 
George Atkinson's, “And I heartily beg 
your pardon for all the discourtesy | wae 
quilty of. It le against my nature to show 
any—even to a tiger.” 

“As Lehould fancy. It gave me a wrong 
impression of you. Made me think all you 
Raynors were worthless. It's true, Frank, 
1 was ready to be a good friend to you 
then, had you allowed me. And vow, tell 
me all your plans.” 

Prank, « hearted, full of candor, told 
freely all knew about himeeclf. That 
he did not intend to remain at Mr. Max 
Hrown's, for Daisy disliked the locality, and 
he should jook out for « more desirable 
situation at the Weast-KEnd, as assistant: 
oul gen 

“Why not set up in practice for yoursell 
at the Weat-End °" asked George Atkin 
gon. 

“Heceuse | have nothing to set up upen,” 
anewered Frank. ©“ That been a bar all 
around. We muat live, you see, while the 

joe was coming in.” 

“You could de it en seven thousand 
pounds.” 

“Seven thousand pounds!" echoed Frank. 
“Why, yes! on the halfof it; on the quar 
ter. Lut | have no money at all, you un 
dertand.” 

“Yo, you have, Frank. You have that 
much. At least you will have it in the 
course of a few days!” 

Frank's pleasant lips were parting with a 
smile, He thought it was meant as « joke 

“Look here, This money that has come 
to light of your Aunt Atkinson's—you can 
not, | hope, imagine for a moment that | 
should keep it. by law it is mine, for she 
bas willed it to me, but FE shall diviche it 
Hhite Chiree portions, and give them te those 
who are ber rightful heim. ber brothers 
families, One portion to Mrs Raynor, one 
to you, one to that angel of goodness, 

wina——" 

“And she is an angel,” interrupted Frank 
hotly, carried away by the praise. “How 
weshould all have got on without Edina | 
know not. Hut, Mr. Atkinson, you must 
not do by us this that you are talking of, at 
least ao & asi am concerned. It would be 
too chivalrously generous.” 

“Why not by you?" 

“Leould not think of taking it. IT have 
no claim upon you. Who am 1, that you 
should benefit me *" 

“1 benefit you as your father's son. Were 
he alive thie money would be bis: it will 
now be yours, There, say fo more, Frank, 
you eannot talk me out of doing bare jus 
teow You will own seven thousands 
pounds neat week, and you can lay your 
plans accordingly.” j 

“J shall not know how to thank you,’ 
cried Frank, with something lik a seb in 
his throat. “Kagles’ Nest first, and twenty 
one thousand pounds next! You must 
have been taking a lessen from Edina 
And what will Max Hrown say when he 
bears that | shall leave bim for certain’ 
He does not beleve it yet. 

“Max Brown can ge promenading.” 


CHAVTER \NXIX 
SUNSHINE EVER) Wiki 

It was a warm, balmy September day 
The blue sky was without a cloud, the 
sunbeame glinted through the many -lued 
foilage, beginning to change with the com 
ing autumn, and fell on the smooth velvet 
lawn at Eagles’ Nest. On that same green 
lawn stood a group of people in gala attire, 
for this bad been a gala day with them 
William Stane and Alice Kaynor were 
martied that morning. “They had now just 
driven from the gatea, aroumd which the 
white satin shoes lay, and the rice in 
shower: 

It had been Mr. George Atkinson's in 
tentions to resign Kagles’ Nest at the end 
of dune, almost untuediately afler be first 
spoke of doing so. Dut his intention, like 
agreat many mere intentions formed in 
this uneertain world of oon, was frustrated 
The Raynor could not so soon come down 
to take possession of it. Charles had given 
notioe at once to leave Prestlegh & Preen’s, 
but he was requested, as a faver, not to do 
eo intel the seeond week in August, for the 
office bad much ade to get through ite work 
before the long vacation. And as Charles 
had learnt to study other people's interests 
more than his own, he cheerfully said he 
would stay, It was a proud moment for 
him, standing amid the fellow clerks whe 
had looked down upen him, when one of 
these very clerks copied out the deed of 
ef by which Fagles nest was transferred to 
him by George Atkinson, and which con 
stituted him fron beneeforth its rightful 
and leeal owner, Charlies, who knew a 
huitie of law by this time, proposed to him 
seifto commence reading for the bar, he 
had acquired the halut of work and knew 
its value, and did not wish to be an idle 
man But George Atkinson, their true 
friemt ant counsellor, spoke against it 
The master of Kagles’ Nest need be no idle 
man, he said, rather, if he did his duty 
faithfully, tow busy a one Better for 
Charles to learn bew to tll bis land and 
manage bis property, than to plead in a law 
court, better to constitute himself the ac 
tive, personal manager of his estate.— 
Charles saw the advice was sound, and 
meant to follow ft 

Neither was Alice ready to leave London 
& Boon as she had expected, for Mr 
Preen’s totended departure from home was 
delayed for some weeks and she also re 
quested Alice to remain, Alice was noth 
ing kth She saw William Mane fre 
quently, aod Mra. Preen took a warm tn 
terest in the getting ready of her wedding 
chathes 

But the chief impediment to their de 
parture from Laurel Cottage, the poor home 
which had sheltered them long lay with 
Mr. KRayoor Whether the reaction, of 
finding their miserable troubles at an 
end and fortune smiling again, told too 


Srongly pou bec weakened frame; or 
whee Unat en Bony which you may 





“Whe a kt of money!” exclaimed 
Frank. “You can set up 0 coach-andsix,” 
atided be, joking ligttiy. 





remember she 
Edina reached home with the joyful 
pews from Eagles’ Nest, was in truth the 
advance symptoms of a. illness already at 
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tacking her, certain ft was that from thet 
re re. Rayna dreuped The headache 

not leave her; other feeli of discom. 
fort crept on. Al the end of a few days 
(which days Felina bad spent at Frank's io 
attendance 


on ble sick wife) a doctor was | 


calied in. He mounced it to be a low 

fever. Edina Daley, who was then out 

of danger, to go back home, where she was 

now most wanted. For some weeks Mr«. 

Raynor did not leave her bed; and alte 
iy there bad been hindrances. 

t was getiing towarts the end of August 
before the deg ane when they went down 
to take possession of Eagles’ Net. Mr 
Raynor was betier then’ well, so to aay; 
= —— and stil) required care 

“This will bring back your health 
and + y-* time, mother dear,” cried 
Charles, bending towards her, as they drove 
up to the gates of Eagles’ Nest. She was 
leauing back im ihe carriage, side by side 
with na; tears were trickling down her 
He took her hand. “You 
don"t speak, mother.” 

“Ohariey, | was thanking Ged. And 
wonders what we can do to show our 
thanks to Him in the future. 1 know that 
my life will be one long, lasting, heartfelt 
pean of gratitude.” 

Charley leaned from the carriage window. 
Talking to the lodgekeeper was Jetty the 
carpenter. Standing with them and watch. 
ing the carriage was aman whom Charles 
remembered as one Beck ; remembered, to 
his shame, what hie own treatment hed 
been of the poor fellow in the days gone by 
Good heavens! that he should have been so 


insolent, purse proud, y & young up 
mart’ his were ng now with 
the recollection. Ur rous words and 


o J age come ing back to us as 
remi when we least want them. 

Could that be Charles Kaynor !—their 
future master? Jetty and Beck scarce! 
believed that in the pale, self-contained, 
gentie-faced man, whe looked eo much 
older than his years, they saw the arrogant 
braggart of as days; scarcely beleiwed 
that the sweet smile, the cordial wave of 
the hand, the ponies word of kindly greet 
ing, th® steadfast regard shining on them 
from the considerate eyes, could be indeed 
Meant for themselves. Ah yes, they might 
cast out fear; it was Charles Raynor, Aod 
they saw that the good news whispered to 
them all by Mr. Atkinson was indeed true ; 
that their new master would be as good and 
faithful « friend to them as be limeelf had 
been during these past three years. 

“Cod ever helpiug me to be so!” aspirated 
Charles to his own heart. A whole lifetime 
of experience, spent in prosperity, could not 
have worked the change wrought tn him 
by this comparatively hurt period of bitter 
alversity. 

George Atkinson stood at the door te re 
evive them. He had not quitted Eagles’ 
Nest. For a week or s they were to be 
his guests in it; or he theirs, Some hearty 
joking and laughter waa raised in this the 
fest moment of meeting, as to which it 
would be, led to by a remark of Mrs. Ray 
nor's that she hoped he would not find the 
children—coming on with Alice in another 
carriage — troublesome guesta. 

“Nay, the house is yours, you know, not 
mine; you cannot be my guests,” laughed 
George Atkinson. “How do you say, Mins 
Raynor?” 

“I say we are your guests,” answered 
Edina. “And very glad to be.” 

“At least I did not think you would side 
against me,” said George Atkinson, with 
mock resentment. “For this day it be 
* then. ‘To-morrow | subside + my 
proper place, and Mrs. Raynor begins her 
reign.”” 

“Ll have been wondering how we can ever 
be sufficiently grateful to God,” she whis- 
pered, with emotion, taking his hand in 
hers, “I know not how we can ever thank 
you,” 

“Nay, my dear lady, | have done but 
what was right and just; right and just in 
His sight, and according to His laws,” was 
(ieorge Atkinson's solemn answer, “We 
must all strive for that, you know, if we 
would ensure peace at the last. Here comes 
the other fly with the young ones! and that 
curly beaded urchin, gazing af us with bis 
great blue eyes, must be my disappointed 
little candidate for the Blueooat Sehool.” 

The week passed soon; and the wedding 
morning dawned. And now that was past, 
and the bridal carriage bad driven off ; and 
the white slippers and the rice were thrown, 
atulthe people had collected on the lawn 
under the shining aflernoon sun, “The ony 
guests were Frank Raynor and his wife, «he 
hwtartived the night before. Street, the 
lawyer, and a brother of William Ntane's 
had come for the morning ; but had already 
left again to catch an up train 

Frank Kaynor, aided by the seven thou 
sand pounds made over to him, had taken 
to the house and practice of a deceased 
medical man in May Fair, awd wassecurely 
established there and doing already fairly 
well, Mr. Max Brown, who, with his wife 
had been spending a week with them, had 
disposed of the Lambeth practice to another 
purchaser Daisy was happy again, and 
just as pretty and blooming as in the old 
days at Trennach, Frank, without enter. 
ing into actual particulars (he did that only 
to Edina), bad disclosed to her enough of 
that past night's fatal work to account for 
his interest in, and care of, Mrs. Bell and 
poor Rosaline, Fifteen times at least in the 
day and night, Daisy, with much contrition 
and many repentant tears, would whisper 
prayer to her husband to forgive—fonive 
her, saving at the same time she could 
never forgive hermelf. Frank would kiss 
the tears away and tell ber to let by-gones 
be bygones, that they were beginning life 
afresh. Kosaline bad sailed for ber new 
home and country—was probably by this 
time nearing ite shores. Most earnestly 
was it to be hoped ehe would regain happi 
tress there. 

Whe so proud as Mrs. Daisy, ‘itting 
about the lawn with ber threeanouthe’ 
old baby in her arms, resplendent in ite 
white robes! The litthe thing was named 
Francis George, and George Atkinson was 
its gxd-father. So many interests had 
clanmed their attention that day, that not a 
minute had been yet found for questions 
and answers; and it was only now, at the 
first quiet moment, that Mr. Atkinson was 
beginning te inquire how Frank was pros 
pering 

“First-rate,” sald sanguine Frank, his 
kindly face ina glow. “i wish with all my 
hear every beginner Was getting on as well 
ai" 

“Aud my mother has come out of her 
tantrums,” put in Daisy, irreveremtly, hand- 
img the tabby over to its nurse, who stood 
by | had quite a long letter from her 
vesterday morning, Mr. Atkinson, in which 
she graciously forgives me, and save | shal! 
have my proper share of the money that my 
uncle Tom left te ber last year. Which 
will be at least some thousands of pounds.” 

“it newer rains but it pours, you knew,” 
smiled Frank. “Blenmey drops in, now we 
don particularty want it.” 

“And so.” added Darsy, “we mean to 
st up our breagham. Frank needs ove 
badly.” 


“Frank veeds it for use and you for 
show,” cried George Atkinson, laughing at 
her 


“Yeu, that is it,” acknowledged 
Daisy. “f expect | shall not get much use 


out of 1, though, as bis practice increases 

When do you take preeeesicn: of your town 
lhouse, Mr. Atkinson? You will net be 
very far from us.” 

“Igo upto it from Eagies’ Nest to-mor 
row,” was the reply. “Tert wat to re 
| aae long in Kat present. [am not yet 
able to form my plans ~ 

“Net able to form your plans!” echoed 
Daisy, in ber saucy, engaging way; ber 
eyes, bright as amber, gazing into hia, ques 
tioningly. “Why, I should have thought 
you might have laid your plans on the first 
of January for all the year, having nobody 
to consult but yourself.” 

“But if | am ancertain—capricious ?” re- 
turned be, in a half ng lone. 

“Ah, that’s a diferent thing. I should 
neat have thought you that at all. But— 
pray tell me, Mr. Atkinson, what do the 
people down here say, now they have found 
out that it was you, yourself, who lived 
_— amidst them three years » ad 

dare say 





“They say nothing to . 

they conjecture that Thad my reasons for it. 
Or perhaps they think | was only amusing 
myself,” continued George Atkinson, glan- 
= at Edina. 

‘dina emiled at him in return. All's 
well that ends well; and that incognito 
business had turned out very well in the 
end, To her only had George Atkinson 
spoken out fully of the motives that swayed 
him, the im fons he received. 

Edina stood by in all her finery. She 
had never been so smart in ber life; and 
pert had never looked so well. A lilac 
silk « and a lovely pink rose in ber 
bosom, nestling amid white lace. Edina 
was rich now—as she looked on riches. 
Seven thovkand pounds, and all her own! 
She had held out strenuously against re- 
ceiving it, pointing out to Gearge Atkinson 
that it would be wrong and unfair to give it 
her, as her Aunt Ann had never meant to 
leave ber any money at all. But Edina’s 
arguments and objections proved of no 
avail, Mr. Atkinson quietly shut his ears 
and transferred the money over to her, in 
spite of her protests. The first use Edina 
made of her check-book was to send one 
hundred pounds to Mr. Pine, that he 
might distribute it among the poor of Tren- 
nach. : 

Like George Atkinson, as he had just 
avowed, Edina had not laid out ber plans. 
She could not decide where her chief resi- 
dence should be, Mrs, Raynor and Charles 
naturally pressed her to stay at Eagles’ 
Nest: but she hesitated to comply. A wish 
to have a home of her own, some little 
lace of her own setting up, was makir 
ieelf heard in her beart; and she coul 
visit Eagles’ Nest from time to time. Should 
the littl: homestead be nearer to them ?—or 
at Trennach? It was this that she could 
not decide, But she must decide very 
shortly, for she wished to give them her 
decision on the morrow, 

Turning away from the busy talkers, 
from the exched children, capering about ; 
Kate in white, and little Bob, not in a long 
skirted blue coat and yellow stockings, but 
in black velvet and knickerbockers ; Edina 
wandered away, ber mind full of it, and sat 
down on a bench o’ershadowed by cluster- 
ing trees, out of sight and sound. The 
sinall opening in the trees before ber dis- 
closed a bit wt the far-oll scenery—the Kent- 
ish hills, dotted with their varying foliage, 
lying under the calm, pale, blade sky. 

“L like Trennach,” angued she with ber- 
self. “L love it, for it was my girlhood's 
home; and L love these who are in it. I 
could almost say with Ruth, “The people 
there shall be my people, and the.r God my 
Ged.” On the other hand, are the claims 
of Eagles’ Nest, and of Frank and Daisy. | 
love them all, Mary Raynor says she can 
not get on unless lam pear ber; and per- 
haps the young ones need me too. If 1 only 
knew!" 

“Kuew what ?" cried a voice at her elbow 
—for she had spoken the last sentence 
aloud. 

The imterruption came from George At- 
kinsen. He had been looking for ber in 
and out, and at last had found her. Edina 
blushed at having allowed her words to be 
heard, as he sat down beside her. 

“L was only wishing L knew whether it 
would be better for me to settle near Lon- 
don or at ‘Trennach,” she answered, with a 
smile. “lt was very silly of me to speak 
aloud.” 

“Charles Kaynor has just informed us 
that you intend to remain for good at Eagles’ 
Nest.’ 

“Oh, no, | do not. | have never said | 
would; and tomerrow t shall tell them 
why. Leshould like to have a littl place of 
my own; ever so little, but my very own. 
Kither at Trennach, or in this neighborhood ; 
or perhaps —in London.” 

“Both in this neighborhood and in Lon- 
don,” he interrupted. “And sometimes 
sojourning elsewhere: at the seaside or at 
Trennach. That is what | should recom- 
mend.” 

“You have made me a millionaire in my 
own estimation, but not such a millionaire 
as that,” laughed Edina. 

“The houses are ready for you, and wait- 
ing.” 

Some peculiarity in his tone made her 
heart stand still, He turned and took her 
hands in his, speaking softly: 

“Edina! Don't vou know—have you not 
guessed-—that | want you in my houses, in 
my home ? Surely you will come to me!— 
you will not say me nay! | know it is late, 
aatly late, for me to say this to you; but 1 
will try and make you happy as my wife.” 

Her pulses went rushing on tumultuously. 
As the words fell on her ear and heart, the 
truth was suddenly opened to her—that she 
loved him still. 

“| am no longer young, George,” she 
whispered, the tears slowly coursing down 
ber cheeks. 

“Too young for me, Edina. The world 
may say so.” 

“And IL-1 don't know that others can 

me,” 

“Yes, they can. Had been wise I should 
have secured you in the days so long gone 
by, Edina. | have never ceased to care for 
you, Oh, my best friend, my first and only 
love, say you will come and make the sun- 
shine of my bome! Say you will.” 

“| will” she whispered. 

And Mr. George Atkinson drew ber to 
him and sheltered her face on his breast. 
What a refuge for ber! After all the sad- 
ness and vicissitudes of ber life, what a 
haven of rest it felt to Edina. 

“There shall be no delay; we can not 
afford it. As soon as may be, Edina, 1 
shall take youaway. Aud that seven thou- 
sand pounds that you tried hard to fight me 
over—vou can now transfer it to otheg, if 
you like.” 

“As you will,” she breathed. “Allas you 
will from benceforth, George. | have found 
my home, and my master.” 

“God bless you, my dearone! May He 
be ever with us, as now, and k us both 
to the end, in this world and in the next.” 

The singing birds warbled in the branches 
above; the distant hills were fair and 
smiling; the pale, blue oy had never a 
cloud ; all nature spoke peace. And 
within their ows hearts reigned that holy 

and rest whch comes alone from 
aoe: the peace w hich passeth all under 
ng. 
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WHICH 18 THE BETTER POINTER O28 
SETTER! 

Mr. William M. Tilester, of the “Forrest 

and Stream,” discusses the above question 

on beth sides as follows, in an illus rated 

paper on “South American Sporting Dogs,” 

in Seribner for April : 

If our country were more circumecribed 
im its limite; were our shooti confined, 
say, to the States of New York, New Jermey 
and leunsylvania, the question would be 
one easily solved ; for, if we except suipe- 
shooting on the meadows, most of our gun- 
ning ie done in coverts; filled, perhaps, 
with low growing underbrush or thick and 
tangled vines and brers. It is true that 
quails feed in the stubble, and the bevies are 
couslty Gus flushed in the open, but they 
i ly seek the recesses of swamp or 
wood, where they must be followed and 
routed singly if the bag isto be Billed. The 
woudouck, the king of our game birds, 
haunts, in summer py only the 
densest cover, where by some little stream 
or marshy thicket be fiuds in the yielding 
core aud soft earth the worms and larva 
which form his diet. It therefore stands to 
reason that the dog for our purpose would 
be oue like the setter, whose thick coat of 
hair would enable bim to withstand the at- 
tacks of briers and bruse, and all the effects 
of wet and cold; whose feet, provided by 
nature with tufis of hair between the toes, 
carry him without injury over the sharp 
flints of the mountainside where the 
ruffed ‘partridge) loves to bask 
among the old log: and dead trees. 

But our country is not al thicket 
or rough mountain-side. At the West there 
is the “boundless prairie,” the home of the 
pinnated grouse, or “chicken ;” where “cat” 
or“bull” briers are not found, and where 
wading is com vely unknown. Here 
the sleek - pointer is in his element; 
for “chicken” shooting in most States be- 
gins in August, and heavy y-coated setter 
suffers from the heat and want of water, 
while the pointer with his close hair hunts 
on, asking only for an occasional lap of 
water, until the day's work is done. In 
many places also the Canada thistle abounds, 
the burrs of which become so entangled in 
the coat of the setter as to cause him perfect 
misery. 1 have quite recently known of 
several instances Pm dogs positively refusing 
t work until the burs were removed. in 
allsuch places the pointer is undoubtedly 
the best dog to shoot over. But all sports- 
men do not go to the prairies in August, nor 
is the pinnated grouse the only game bird 
to be found there. In the latter part of 
September the ducks and suipe begin to ar- 
rive on their annual southern migration ; 
and then we have not only the cold weather 
which makes the setter comfortable in his 
thicker jacket, but we must go into the wet 
lands to find snipe, and the ponds or lakes 
for ducks. Here the setter undeniably has 
the advantage; for although the poiuter 
will go into the water if ordered, or, if 
highly bred, into the most tangled thicket, 
bis shivering and shaking discomfort in the 
obe instance, and bis lacerated and bleeding 
skin in the other, make him an object of 
compassion to a iderate master, and 
militate against the pleasures of the hunt, 
But the question is by no means, as yet, de- 
cided against the pointer. There is another 
thing in his favor which is well worthy of 
consideration before we arrive at a conclu- 
sion, and that is the comparative ease with 
which he is broken, and his excellent 
quality of retaining his education when 
once it has been fully perfected. Indeed, 
so much am | i with the value of 
that quality, that J should almost be temp- 
ted in spite of @ strong penchant for the 
setter, lo suggest to a friend who would 
shoot but occasionally, and desired to break 
his own dogs, to choose a pointer in prefer- 
ence. But to those who are skillful in 
handling dogs, and who are so situated as 
to be able to keep their dogs in work during 
the shooting season, there can scarcely be a 
doubt Unat the setter is the better dog. Cer- 
tainly he is the choice of the larger number 
of sportamen, although it must be admitted 
that fashion prevails here as everywhere, 
and the setter is the fashionable dog of the 
day. Of course in both setters and pointers 
there are exceptions to the general rules | 
have given, and individuals of either variety 
are to be found possessing the best quali- 
ties attributed to both. 


DISADVANTAGES OF FARM LIFE. 








Col. George E. Waring, of Newport—-a 
practical farmer, by the way—has a paper 
in Seribner for April, advocating a better 
way of country living, namely, the grouping 
of farm-houses into villages—as is often 
done in Europe. He speaks as follows of 
the loneliness of American farm life: 

it may seem a strange doctrine to be ad- 
vanced by a somewhat enthusiastic farmer, 
but it is a doctrine that has been slowly ac- 
cepted after many years’ observation,—a 
conviction that has taken possession of an 
unwilling mind,—that the young man who 
takes his young wife to an isolated farm- 
house dooms her and himself and their 
children to an unwholosome, unsatisfactory 
and vacant existence,—an existence marked 
by the absence of those more satisfying and 
and more cultivating influences which the 
best development of character and intelli- 
gence demand. It is a common experience 
of farmer's wives to pass week after week 
without exchanging a word or a look with 
a single person outside of their own family 
cirties, 

The young couple start bravely, and with 
a determination to strugule against the 
habit of isolation which marks their class ; 
but this habit has grown from the necessity 
of the situation ; and the necessities of their 
own situation bring them sooner or later 
within its bonds. During the first few 
years they adhere to their resolution and 
go regularly to church, to the lecture, and 
t the social gatherings of their friends ; but 
home dutfes increase with time, and the 
eagerness for society grows dull with 
neglect, and those who have started out 
with the firmest determination to avoid the 
rock on which their fathers have split, give 
up the struggle at last and settle down to a 
humdrum, uninteresting and uninterested 
performance of daily tasks. 

in saying all this—and I speak from ex- 
perience, for I have led the dismal life my- 
self—it is hardly necessary to disclaim the 
least want of appreciation of the sterling 
qualities which have been developed in the 
American farm household. But it may 
safely be insisted that these qualities have 
been devel . hot because of the Ameri- 
can mode farm life, but in spite of it ; 
and as | think over the long list of admira- 
ble men and women whose acquaintance | 
have formed on distant and solitary farms, 
1 am moreand more impressed with certain 
short-comi which would have been 
avoided w better social conditions. If 
any of these is disposed to question the jus- 
tice of this conclusion, 1 am satisfied to 
leave the final decision with his own judg- 
ment, formed after a fair consideration of 

suggested 


ture has an unsatis- 
fied need, it is surely the need for more in- 
telligence and more enterprising interest on 
the part of its working men and women. 
From one end of the land to the other, its 





crying defect—recoguized by all—is that its 





sons 
to other occupations is not so much the 
desire to make more money, or 
less laborious occupation, as it is the desire 
to lead a more satisfactory life,—a lif 
where that part of us which has been devel- 
oped by the better education aud better 
clriliaation fur which, in this ° 
have worked so hard and so well, 
ee 
ith others. 


responsi 
intercourse W 


——— - 


CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION. 


How far the brain exercites an influence 
on the motions of enimais has been 
scientific men for years. Dr. Broca was 
among the first w bo investigated the subject ; 
he proved that when a man was deprived of 
the faculty of speech by a stroke of apoplexy 
there invariably existed a lesion at the very 
same spot in the brain, viz. in the anterior 

‘on, and on the posterior side of the 
third frontal circurmvolution to the left. 
Hence, the conclusion that this was the seat 
of the faculty of speech in man, and thus 
one was led to conceive a special place for 
every intellectual action. Fritz, Hitzig, 
Ferrier, Carville, and oy the most 
prominent among those w ve treated 
the question, operate as follows: They take 
off part of the skull of a dog, then apply 
electric wires to different parts of the brain 
tbus laid bare, and watch the motions pro- 
duced. Certain points cause none, so that it 
is not the whole nn that acts on the mus- 
cular system, but only special points. Fer- 


rier operated on monkeys in the presence of 
the London Royal y. According as be 
touched various 


Sp tegew the 
ape would shake his fist at the public, raise 
or stretch a leg, or cut faces. It was shown 
that in the monkey the centre of motion of 
the tongue answered exactly to that to 
which the faculty of speech pertains in man. 
From all this it follows that the — 
may now know precisely the point of the 


skull at whichto apply the > 

not long ago, a man was into the 
Hospital St. Antoine. He received a 
blow on the temple, and, on coming to bim- 


selfagain, could only speak with difficulty, 
and then he would call a fork an umbrella, 
alampa hat, and so on. Moreover, his 
right arm was half paralyzed. The 
at once knew what he had todo; he 


the trepau to the proper spot, and hit upon 
re of bone that compressed the brain. 


a 
This splinter was removed, and the patient 
at once recovered the use of his right arm. 
A few days later his tongue was freed from 
all impediment, and he left the hospital per- 
fectly cured.— 
I eg 
FamiLy MatrTers.—Be not desirous of 
scenes of grandeur, of heightened pleasure 
and diversions; it is the sure way to take 
your heart off from vour private station and 
way of life, and to make you and 
unhapoy. It is a thousand to one, but if you 
were lo get into a higher station, you would 
tind it awkward and unsuitable to you, and 
that you would only want to return again 
to your former happy independence. 


—e ae —— 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Castor BEANS VERSUS GRASSHOPPERS. 
-The Lawrence Tribune says: We hope our 
farmers will turn their attention more to the 
oulture of castor . Grasshoppers will 
not eat them but will keep the weeds and 
grass down, and give the beans @ chanes to 
grow. They are proofagainst 'h ,chinch 
bugs and dry seasons. Any | 
for corn is geod for beans. It is not advisable 
to plant sooner than the 20th of May. The 
are slow in coming up. One half bushel wi 
lant ton acres, about four feet apart; plant 
m two to three beans in a bill, and all the 
building that is wanted is @ granary w hold 
the clean beans. Clean off a big yard by the 
side of your building; as they pop out clean 
them up and put them in store and put more 
on the yard. Try beans this year. 


STANDARD FOR BERKSHIRE Hogs.— 
Color, black, with white on feet, face, and tip 
of tail, and an occasional splash of white on 
the arm While a small spot of white on 
some other partof the body does not 
any linpurity of blood, yet it is to be at . 
to ie end, Wiat uniformity of color may be 
atiainei by breeders hite upon one ear, 
or a bronze or copper spot on some part of the 
body argues vo impurity, bul rather a re- 
appearing of original colors. Face short, fine 
nn walle ished , broml between the eyes ; cars 
generally almost erect (but inclined ani), 
small thin and showing velos, jowl, full; 
neck, short and thick, shoulders, short from 
middle, deep, from back down, back broad 
and straight, ride, long and well sprung 
giving rotundity of body; short ribs of good 
length, giving breadth of loin; bips, good 
length from point of hips to come hats, 
thick, round, and deep, holding heir iickneas 
well back and down Ww the hocks; tail, Gne 
and smali,set on high up; legs, short and 
fine, bul straight and very strong, with hoofs 
ercet, legs set wide apart, bone fine and com- 
pact; hair, fine an s0f—no briaties ; skin 
pliable. 


KAISING CHICKENS.—Never put more than 
nine or ten eggs under one hen; that number 
is as many asan ordinary hen can cover and 
furvish heat sufficient to hatch them. Exgs 
should be fresh laid, not having been exposed 
to cold, and be perfectly clean. 1f the weather 
is dry, spriukle the egg every few days 
with water about blood-warm ; and, if an egg 
gets broken, or the ben tn coming off aid on 
dirties them, wash them in warm water, 
ae their vitality is easily destroyed ifthe 
of Khe shells are not kept open. Tue princi- 
pal reasons why egg* do not batch are first, 
hat they are not impregnated. This comes 
from having too few hens with a cock, rather 
than wo many. Ten or twelve are pone too 
many, six or seven are as few an is wise. 
The second reason is in the sitting hen. It 
may not be known that some hens might sit 
«a dozen times on eggs which another hen 
would hateh, and yet not bring out a chicken 
The cause is in a want of sufficient animal 
heat. The temperature to hatch eggs must 
be at about 9 degrees. If a ben bas not suf- 
ficient heat to reach that, the eggs under her 
will not hatch, The third reasoi is in the time 
of hatching Wosse-caoeere isthe Aimanac 
rule, when in cold weather it may lake twen- 
ly-live, and we baveeven known it to take 
twenty-seven. But in very warm weather 
ege* Will batch tu nineteen days. Now ,ifthe 

she bas 


ben is taken isturbedt use 
reached the allot time, dead chickens may 
be left in the shells. Do, not hurry in taki 


the hen off with young chickens. y shou 
remain at least two vr in the nest after they 
have broken shell, aud Uat without feeding. 


Raisine CALVEs.—It is always best to 
leave the calf with the cow several 4 
until the fever is out of he bag, and the milk 
good for family use, and with manage 
ment the calf can be easily to drink 
mills at Sour os Ave da, +4 os im ‘ 
Ural the calf shou 1 su 
from the cow, to enable it to discharge the 
foetal uutriment in ite stomach and bowels, 
and give it strength for its future development. 
if calf & of no value to rear, or if the milk 
is worth more than We cost of feeding four or 
five weeks for the butcher, It should be killed 
as soon as the milk becomes . bus 
io it is to be raised, it should have 
pure milk for about ten days, when 
a lithe skimmed milk c | be 
the unskimmed by degrees, till it may be fed 
entirely on skimmed milk. It is good 
agement & feed calves, in connection wi 
their milk, when about ten days oki, a little 
cooked meal. Alt first, take pearly a tabie- 
spoonful of Indian, oat or meal, 
cook it in a little water, then mix it with s 
lita e milk, and increase the quantity as the 
calves w ober. ~seed boiled to a 
jelly mixed with milk, when the calves 
are ten days vld is good . 
be fed three Umes a day, at regular hours, 
and as much as will satisfy 
end their owners will vever be losers by 
doing. When calves are old enough to begir: 


zt 


é 
g 
i 
iy 
i 


w eat ha or grass, if confined to » stable of e 
ania litiie sweet hay or 7 
mead within weir reach. 


1 


a cord, 
nibble at it, and ina ecks, 
four months old, they —_ be turned 
pastare, still giving @ | 





onee e day for a week or two. 







































































ESPERANZA, 


er the 


Story of the Swallows. 


“I went out inte 







being then except that both were 

being th ge. Wego prespared with me, and 
when, i bei y, my son was a F I 
hoped to see 


nr %- f yt 


cong, strength fortu 
“ «Drink of the milk, good old friend,” said 


Se the hut they lived in is so 
near, lam wicked if | lag. Mayhap 
we heard of them?” 
“ How were they named ?” 


cried Philemon. 
“ Donis— 


Donnetto !" said the sweet 


“ © tender Hope! O cruel Time!” says 
Philemon. 

“ These armscarried thee!” wails Baucis. 

“1 am Philemon.” 

“I Baucis !” adds she 

“ I—1 am Donis !” cried the traveler. 


wept tears 
with their son, lo! the radiant, ing 

statue of Hope in the temple became incar- 
nate, and came down her pedestal, 
and cast away her emblem of silence, the 
rose in her hand. 

“Pair Philemon, and fair Baucis,” said 

goddess, “sweet servers in my 

fairest temple, ye have taught the world id 

is deathless. Never, through 
thirty years, ve you once faltered in your | jhe! 
fatth, and in your faith have found your 
sweet reward. What though son be 
changed ? Know that his son, yours as much 
as his, looks to human eyes much as this 
your Donis was when he went forth to face 
the world.” 

“ Think you, fairer Baucis, and fair Phil- 
emon, that had your sen been with you all 
these years, you would have ceaseless loved 
him, as you have through me? Hope 
teaches this lesson in the world,—that wise 
men only meet to part, with the sweet hope 
of ineeting o once again.” 

“ Let go,” the goddess said, “those who 
do part in anger, and beat down all hope of 
meeting once again.” 

“F Hope,” said Baucia, “by what 
means went our betrothal rings from our 
hands ?” 

“Good Baucis, when with coming age 
|e hands were shrivelling, do you remem- 

once ye sheltered a raven, bird of ill- 
omen, found croaking on the threshold?” 

“Truly,” said Philemon, “a bird that 
would not eat, that flapped and sat upon a 
bust of Pallas, and cried ‘ Never more!’ 

“'Twas my twin sister, Despair, known 
as Melanchola, and who hates my work.” 

“1 bethink me,” said Baucis, “ next morn- 
ing he was le 

5 An go cient, be ctcle Gogew rings from 
your shrivelling fi , and flew with them 
to Donis, for I ris swift and bard of 
flight —and thus > pea Donis thought you 


“ Our only son !” says Philemon. 

“ And father of a son,” sings Hope, sweet- 
ly, “whom ye have already hope to kiss.” 
The hy oy couple smiled. 

“7 he ba y in his native land,” 
urged Hope. hy tear him from his 
bome ?” 


Baucis and Philemon looked steadfast in 
each other's eyes. 

“Why should we seek to tear him from 
his hone?” whispered Baucis. 

ee would be evil love that dragged him 

into danger,” said gentle Philemon. 

“Yer are too aged to journey into 

Africa,” murmured the smiling g 





At last, being very desolate, he susbed| 
to the African ym where he had lived 
thirty years, and where vow his heart was 

ly Planted. 

“Father,” cried his son, “we have won- 
ders to tell thee. Two strange birds have 
built in our roof, and hung upon a twig, we 
found the two posy rings you have worn 
upon a ribbon round your neck as al 
— cs See, Save cane the Linde. low 
ewiftt y w strange they are! Never 
saw | such birds before!” . 

And now one of the strange wi 
tures came near Denis, with 
touched him on tne lips. 

“The gods have spoken!” cried Donis. 

“Baucis and Philemon see their sons child, 
and will see his children’s children.” 

So the birds remained all the winter, but 
flew away in spring—flew to Arcadia, and 
built their nest, between two silver anchors 
in the Temple of Hope in Arcadia. 

And thus it ns that the swallows are 
80 fond of man, all descended from 
Philemon and RBaucis, that they love to 
build their nests in the caves of houses 
where live the humans. 

And for the same reason they fly away to 
Airica every autumn ja imitation of their 
first parents, who flew thither to see the sons 
of Donis. 

So thus it comes to pass that the swallow is 
the bird of Hope. 

Good bye. 

“Tis true some say that Baacis and Phile- 
py want bee immortals for their faith 

mut Ha were changed by the 
farics or on eae 

But! this doy from the very swal- 
lows themselves. 


—_—_ SS 


APBIL FOOL'S DAY. 


crea- 
beak 


BY SPrHueuMis. 


All ouemntan, aarieeh-ce cate fail to 
ve us the origin of the term aw Ww fool.” 
French call it 
Fish—and some 
mean the herring, which is 
caught that sometimes apis of sed flan- 
nel ill be eudiicient for e belt ; but there te 
no ve explanation of the term. 


Hindoos have their April Fool's Day 
but they call it the H whatever 
that may he Romans have 


month, ry = waters abated : 
the bird on a fruitless errand. 


sendi 

Well, whatever its origin, it obtains at 
the present day, and is a source of plenty of | (oy 
fun with all classes of people. hile the 
fun is harmless, moan it, but where it is 
the source of pain, trouble, or even incon- 
venience to others, we do not see any fun in 
it. 

One would think that the old hat placed 
upon the sidewalk with a brick or cobble- 
stone under it, would be too old a joke for 
any one in this enlightened to be caught 
i eee who could 
resist giving it a kick, and thereby 

their April-Fool toes. 

Then —~ there are those so wide- 
awake ar ary that they sometimes lose 


an opportunity y of benefiss! themselves in 
that they may be 


victims of a 
yitwo little boys were staying with the 
writer one April-Fool's day, when she 
folded up three neatly, and — 
them on the the piazsa. 
watched the tad ap thay anne tn Ae 
fast, and noticed them wink knowingly at 
each other, as much as to say “you can't 
catch old birds with chaff;” but the —— 
t 


« s stubbing 














HERE AND THERE. 


Hoee rape re writer, but he can't be 


Mas. PARTINGTON truthfully remarks 
that very few people sauder from suggestions 
of the oa now atays.” 
ni ~emeeee poenene oh! bachelor says 

always looks anc the head of marriages 
for the news of the weak 


“CHANOR cars!” is what a bootbiack sald 
to & countryman, the «ther day, when he had 
Qnished one of his brogana 


TMR weekling ring of a lady who was buried 
tu Potteville twenty-seven years ago was fe 
cently unearthed by the sexton and sent to the 
husband of the deceased in California, where 
he now reetics 


INDIGNANT boanter to his landlady 

“Madam, If you expect four buck wheat cakes 
to go Inte Ove persons and leave any remein- 
der, allow me tosay that you are deokledly 
eatin your arithmetical cnlenletions. for they 
won'tdo it. Ili trouble you for that plate of 
bot ones you've got conosaled tented 's the 
sugar bowl.” He got ‘om 


“Wat is love, Nannie?” asked a minister 
of one of his parishonuers alluding. of courte, 
to the wort in its spiritual sense. © Hoot, fye, 
sir!” anewered Nannie, blushing to the ¢'en- 
holes. -dinna ask me ate a daf-like question ; 
I'm sure ye ken as weel as me that love's just 
heat to cholera. Love is just the worst ine: 
complaint for a lad or lassie to have, 


Yur « jitthe while, and the woman, the 
home-gaddess, who now stands tookt 
dreamily down at the sitting room carpet 
womlering if tt hadn't better turoe! w 
she cleans house neat mouth, will te 3 
ing around in the pantry, wondering bo 
three bushels and a half of red ant can oro 
themeecives juto a hall-piat sugar vow! 


THERE has been a separation between an 
uptown lover an! his sweetheart. She pre 
sented him with ber photograph, which be, ou 
his bended knecs, swore he would always wear 


nia pocket, when lo! the 
bis lady's fect. Mhe says he is either e liar or 
otee his beart ts nut in the right place 


Bom partion who recently lef this State 
for Florida telegraphed home to a friend as 
follows: “Sem! us down by express, CO. D., 
some sWeet potatoes, @ case of oranges, some 
canned peas, some Bermuda onions, and « 
photograph of a crocodile Have not seen any 
Of the above, although here for that pur 
boarding at a fourth- rate hotel, at 4 per ay? 


A Faanaven. Ky , policeman who had 
reeently Mn tend on the force, in pase 
ing a olothing ore the other night discovered 
what he took to be a party of burglars in the 
rear of the building He at once biew an 
alarm and summoned the nv 
when the store was surrour 
— seized, they were found to bea halfdosen 

show figures, dressed tn heav) overcoats and 
sealakin capa. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Paris Pigare, 
lately strotling about the Loudon streets, 
noticed a © crowd hurry Into a wooden 
booth. Hav me pene Se his rtulifing, he Sutera 


also, and fou jon to conaiat 
of @ sallor sits yy ly Smabing and drink- 
ing beer, Over his head was the following 


ipsecription—: “This is the only sailor im the 
Arctic Expedition who suceceaded in perapir- 
ing at the Pole.” 


* STor, stop, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. A., 

“don't burn those old papers, | want ea 
for Fann ny and Bobby to make lighters of 
evening. 

“Ah, yea,” replies her chodtent hg 
penny saved is as goo! as 
and now I think of it, why nen tat 

love letters’ First-rate things to amyl - 
flame with, you know 

“Oh, yes, encelione,” rejoined Mra.A. “I 
am eure they are dry enough 

THE wealthy Marquis d'Aligre, who dial 
in Paris some time ago, wasso parsimonious 
that seeing his servant with & smart-look! 
hat, he reprimanded him for bis extrava 

ance, ** ut it is the old hat you gave me i 

mi itt for a franc.” “Ah,” said the 
Margulis, ‘but Ll did not know it could be re 
stored. Here 1 is he —y paid—1 with 
take the hat.” And he f with transferred 
the renovated beaver to his own head. 


Tary had a tough maneset In the inquir 

meeting this week. wrestied “w uh 

him and Bankey sang - _ but the man 

seemed to =i wh of forgiveness. Finally 

sows wy hat -— oar? burdened 
mind 


yh A t of three ty | 4 
rou 
nowepags 


ears’ and- 

tan ye lo bim that 
ee did not protons t> perform miracies, but 
if he would settle up bis dues, with compound 
interest, and pay for three years more in ad- 
Vance, although they could not » the doors 
of the church to him, perbaps he might be 
snaked in under the canvass 


A MIDDLE-AGED man applied to Mayor 
French yesteniay for a position as teacher of 
one of the public schools. His Honor told 
him there was no vacancy in any of the 





was turned on them when she opened 
parcels and displayed a piece of money in 


each. 

The day has its advantages. Thus: a 
lady in New York lost her pocket-book in 
the Bowery; she ihought she had dropped 
it in her pocket, but she accidentalty let it 
fall in the street. Some time afterwards 
she disgovered her we saw at once how it 
must have oceurred, and retraced her steps 
to look for it, with ‘little hope, however, of 
finding, it, but fortunately it was April- 
Fool's day, and no one was going to be 
“fool” enough to pick up that pocket-vook ! 
It had been kicked a great way from where 
she dre it, but there it was. The boys 
laughed at her when she stooped for it, but 
she didn’t mind that. 

The writer was in Buffalo once on April- 
Fool's day, and sat at a window within 
sight of a blacksmith's The men 
within the shop were enjoying themselves 
by throwing out hot ves, and seeing 
the people who came along burn their fin- 
gers by attempting to pick up the hot iron. 

That was one of the jokes that the writer 
did not of. and she was seriously 
contemplating sending out some warning 
signal to the unwary, when an old country- 
man came along the road, stopped his horse, 
got out, took his cane out of the wagon and 
with the hook end of it lifted the hot shoe 
into the wagon, and, nodding gvod-na- 
turedly to the blacksmiths, went on his 


way. 
Tire men didn't throw out any more 
28. 


———— 


A SIMPLE-MINDED ALLIGATOR. 


Considerable commotion was recently 





“The gods are good,” said Philemon : 
when we are dead the gods will 
pity us, and give us such forms that we may 
see ourown son, and even touch bim and his. 

Said Baucis, “Evea though he knows us 
not.” 

“So be it,” said the radiant goddess, 
Hope. 

“Go with your son down to your smiling 
hut—mayhapthe gods shall speak. Fair 
Donia, give and Philemon their be- 
trothal rings—I see them on their ribbon 
\ying over your warm beart. Fair morn to 

and thine, sweet Baucis, and thou, my 
Philemon, bear me in loving remembrance. 
If but the love you—give me the votive 
ay sy bg mutual faith and love. 

So three went down to the little 
hat, and there the sctting sun shone on 


Next day, no Philemon, ne Baucis 
ae valley, and looked toward the 


And lo! when Donis sought them, they 


were gone. 

Upto the temple went he. 

Once again Hope was mute marble; once 
= A. ~ rose of silence bloomed on her 

m. 

Wee oe gee oan 

The marbie 

But two twittering birds, such as he had 
never re. rapidly about him, and 





twitted as 

At last the lier one touched his lips 
With its beak. 

Yet Donis knew not, and the remorse 
less marble had no word for 


caused at the Brighton Aquarium by a 
singuiar escapade by a young alligator, 
specimens in a pond in the new tropical 
room. A day or two since the little pachy- 
derm, which is about two years old and 
about 18 inches in length, was missed from 
its favorite corner. 

The attention of the curator, Mr. Lawler, 
was directed to the matter, and noticing 
something unusual about the jaws of one of 
the larger alligators, he } the ile’s 
mouth gently pried open, upou which the 
missing little one was found to be inside. 

The “ baby " was at once withdrawn tail 
foremost, and appeared to be nove the worse 
for its adventure, saving a somewhat severe 
abrasion just above its left hind leg. The- 
two alligators came from South America, 
and have shared the pond in peace for six 
weeks, and from the pacific disposition of 
the larger reptile (which measures over five 
feet), it is conjectured that the little one had 
of its own accord unsuspectingly crawled 
into its open jaws. 

The authorities, considering the confi- 
dence to be rather misplaced, have prevented 
a repetitionpof the fate by giving the inno 
cent infant separate accommodation. 

_>_ —_— eS 

THE more honesty a man has the less 
he affects the air ofa saint: the affectation 
of sanctity is a blot on the face of piety. 


Tue pleasure of the senses is as a flower 


whose perfume quickly evaporates, and 
whose brilliancy fades in the hand that 








gathers it. 


“What did you say your schools 
ain't prov ided with’ o whiohy” “No va- 
cancy The applicant looked very wise for 
a short time, and then replied with an engag 
ingemile: “No vacancy. Jess so—exacti 

I comprehend. Well, you see I never did 
teach fn a school Unat bad @ vacaney. Out in 
the country, you know, the schools don't 
have no vacancies. I ain't got po use fore 
vacancy ho how, If the salary is only paid 
regularly.” His Honor promised to lay the 
whole matter before Ure board aa soon aa Uiey 
held a sitting 


THe famous Dr. John Brown, the commen 
tator, experienced a full share of the world's 
vicissitules. At Dunse, on one occasion, 
when his funds were low, he entered a shop 
to purchase the luxury of a halfpenny worth 
of cheese. The shopman declared bis inabil 
ily to accommadate him with so amall @ por 
tion. « Then what's the least you can sell” 
inquired the doctor © A pennyworth,” re 
plied the dealer, and instantly set about 
weighing hat quantity, which he speedily 
placed on the counter. tn anticipation of pa 
ment. “Now,” said the doctor, uking up th 
knife, “I will instruct you how to wel ” halt 
penny worth of cheese in future, upon which 
be cul the modicum in two, and appr ropriat 
ing the balf, put down bis coin as epartesl 


SEVENTEER Colored men leaned up against 
the south wall of the Wauregan yesterday, io 
a row, and by and by one of them pemarke:l 
“Well, now, dis is curus weather Pears iike 
I could hearde buds atarten outen de treen 
Will Brudder Gartuer please ‘aplain what 
sort ob weather is kwin hy, prevail aroun 
heah In ‘bout a week “CGemien,” replied 
the aged man as he walked down the tine, 
“de best way is tobe on boal sides de ques 
hun, ad’ den you Is ready for de main emerg 
eney. Before I left home dia noon T tole de 
old woman to git out my white veat an’ linen 
cote and pul all de buttons back on. Len 
when I got down town I coutracted for de use 
of fo’ (hermoneters and «ix snow shovels, anu 
laze pulickly willin’ to let the weather bios 
som outor freeze up. Dere's nuffin like takin 
time by de pwtioek.” 

AN eminent nenageriat” lives ina subuarh 
where forty trains an bour pass his garien 
The weather was cold, but coal was expens 
ive. The ‘menageriat,”’ however, was a mar 
of resource. He conceived a plan of atilising 
the forty rains an hour, From his menage 
rie in town he brought a large Barbary ape 
which unfortunate animal was chained! to tie 

top of # pole at the end of the garien The 
resuil Was as pleasant as owning « colliery, 
withoutany wages lo pay or fear of Mools 
andexplosions. Every stoker and occasion. 
ally a driver—on every (rain Urat passed had 
ashot with @ lump of coal at the Bai bary 
ape The B A was never bit nobody ever 
yethite Barbary ape who had « trunk ors 
pranch to dodge behind but Whe garden wa 
littered with coal, which the “menageriat’ 
triumphantly conveyed W his cellars 

—_ - -_ 

We were ex 1 last week to a pitiless 
storm, that wet our feet and stockings, and 
indeed our person allover In fact we tok 
a cracking cold, which brought sere Uiroat 
and severe py a a of fever The geal wife 
asserted her authority, plunged our feet in hot 
water. wrapped usin bot blankets and sent 
our faithful son for a bottle of ATEK'S 
CrHeKnny Pecrorat Itisaaplendid meti- 
cine pleasant to take, and did the job. We 
slept soundly through the night and awoke 
well the next morning We know weowe our 
quick recovery to the Pectoral, and shall tot 
hesitate to recommend it to all who meet euch 
a medicine — Tehuacana | Teras, Presbytervan 
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Te Ceonsumptives. Many have been 
happy to gre toeir lestimony 4 favor of the 
use of bors Pure Cod Liver Od and Lame’ 
bh Spanente hes prove! it lo be @ valuabie 
remedy for Consumption, Asthma, Diphthe 
ria arm! all diseases Of the Throat and Langs 
Manufacturet only by A B Witnorn Chem 
ist, Bowton Soild by druggists generally 
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Hep for the weak, nervous and dehilitat 
ed. chronic and painful diseases cured with 
out medicines Hiectric Belts and other ap 
piianoes. all about them. and how to distin 
guish Khe genuine from Ue spurious Book 
with full particulars, mails 
PULVERMACHER GALVANICCO , &I Vine 
street. Cineinnati, Uble 








Gusason's Morrurr Compamen Thies 
wanes i, — a Ue 


monthly Rach 
lly "Wnestrated "w with namerous 
FY ~ 4 KE, a y+ Ft ~ 
" —st,- te subecribers of jxmiage . 
seneges | ears ol anne \s given 
ratio. art sent postage, le every eu 
tnaton 


seriber Goel cash corem tw agents 

Batuple copies 6 conta. free of Aad 

drew F GULrason, Publisher, ashing 
ton street. Bexton. Mase 
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Tae Neus Cracis —Thie ween! 

te the heet iNestrated liMerer 

in the United brimful of r— | 
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Dr. Radway's Regulating Pils 


Sete 


“Peteo € canto peo exe. Meld by Drag mists. 


DR. RADWAY & O0O.., 
88 Warree Street. Hew York. 


If you want to be Strong Healthy 


od vigerous, take B OF Kunkel's ter Wine of 

re o language cae convey a0 adequate idea 
of the Immediate eyes miraculous change pro 
oy a tating E obel's Bitter Wine of foes 
te th bith and sh d wervous 
eetem. Gas brokee down y ¢n0ees, weak by 
pafure, or impaired by sick ners the meee 
eustracg organisation te restored te b pore bee + 
aod vigor only ia @ 1 as “tela by aT drug- 
gists aud dealers every a 


Nervous Debility. "Nervous Debility 


Debdility, « irritable «tate of mind « 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, ao energy orae 
imation, eoofu ga week memory, the conse 
aes deity Bde . wial overwork This ner 
. var Wien mde a soy {ireise eorelao B F Kaekel « 
_ of rue if tonne - system. diepel« the 








a3 om and despondency aed etbasensies the 

cotive oncsoms wld vel io i hotties” Wet the 

wes ahe oop 5 Ne tt hee a ye Sow 
ad it, be bow. sGraph ow outside = Boid 


a our oor dna na@ebet . Kuokel Prserioter, Ne 

Daa ist sire Philadeipale, Pa heed for 

pode a or advlcefree Try my greatremedy Get 

i of peer Druggiat, sit bottles for Ow It eaasvt 
Tt te quarautoed (0 do ae bs recommended 


Worms! Worms! Worms! 


Kaghel’s Worm Syrep acver fails to remove 
aif wleds worms Heat, Pio and Stomach Worms 
rereadily remeved by Kaakel « Wormtyrap Dr 
Konkel ja the only mucesasfal Physician |e the coun 
try for removal of Tape Worms te removes 
them ta Jbours, with head and «|! complete, alive, 
aod no fee untill head is passed Common sense 
teaches if Tape worm can be removed al! other 
worms ean be readily de. sieves Ask your druggiat 
fora bottle of Kunkel « rm Syrep rier T's 
per bottie It meverfatie If he bas it aot hawe him 
ott or send to Proprietor, BOF Kaokel, 2 North 
imth ae ine eiphia, Pa. (Advice at ulfice 
free, or 


CRAMPTON’S 
WASHINGTON SOAP 


Is THE “BEST.” 


This Roap te masofectared from pure materials, 
tod os lt cvmtaios @ large percentage of vegetable 
C1, be Warranted fully equal to the beet laputed 
Castile foap, aed at (he same time pussmases all the 
Waching 20g Cleansiog proprietion of the coiwhraies 
Germas and Preach Lavedry Reape Tt be th 

recommended for use in the lansdey Bitches, “4 | 
fash ruom ead for geueral bower! purposes, aleo 
for prieters palaters, cnginer:: aud machialets, as 


It Will Remove Stains 


of ina, Grease, Tar, ‘il, Paint ote . from the hands 
Maoulactured valy by 


CRAMPTON BROTHERS, 


hy p. . Band 10 Roigere F acer and aed W Jeffers 
wk aod for sale by KOON & 





hop. 7 ban Delaware avenue, Philadelphia 
For eaie by Pers . Brothers  Weet Lesoberd 
street, Baitimere aud (rwers gomeraliy 
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¢ tenre cam devine 
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ead carative power Gy ther Vile cae be 1 
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free Address | 


system “na perfect order sed jmactala in hea y 
active the @hule machiaery of |ife Mid s*arching 
ead e@ectus!. they are special + adapted be the om de 
of the digestive appreratus drrecarmerets of wh 

they preveotand care. if timeiy tance They « are >i 
the and cafest physic ty ewp oy for ehildrem aed | 
weakesed coustitatioas where a mild, bat «Bnetas: 
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AT 


NEW SCHEDULE OF PRICES, 
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oe hel i@htsul te Ue teens 

SSaan ber whe can caimly and without 
om pest arti! the Uireenme 
wothet re alanew “ree. 
— A - you . wie 
a te wate be ad 

euch an ore wn of emoke 
ort 7 - 2ueh arr hcewe musi i 
otured March 01 ionat Cre ee bbeotn 
eure other than the velvet bonnets ard frit 
bets grown f A sant weer 
of the last hirer monthn Dreeematers. bow 
evet.are very busy the store Wimeiows 


awl 

The Gabrictie drew atti! 

ue sew shown 
Reations atl atditicns 

asimest novel Among 

of gregt cleaaner. 0 bot 


to ete aed 
Sidi ant emet fe 
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widths Thee front and two Gret 
were of plain ster! grey stik. laid 
4 _ upturnet foide, about leur noes 
ty —y ns within «8 \othee of the 
bottom of the ekirt Al the bottom were twee 
Rnife pleadings, cach sia lnoher wide The 
Waist portion was of the @amaee having « 
"elk front. or long vest extemting down 
tee 


it] 
ETE 


5 of even inches betow tbe " tatdin 
beeen) qcrrehan | The ret of 
A ee : waeru' in 

ohn to of he enirt A 

double bow eet in ateder the central 


sears ard about seven inehes below the belt 
Gave the neta! fullness to the skin = lrown 
each side where Ure domasee overiappet Ure 
plain silt, the «lgee were cul in square lap. 
Salle! turrets, umder whieh wae eta Bile 
ting of the jn eit The trimmiog om 
we hewl aremared deere tevere cf Lee tree mel mike 
widths, which formed «a materately long atl 
far ehapen! train 
The ving of the back whilthe wae very 
eligtt wsieewoe of Uwdrese were of the 
plain ol), with « tarretet rule falling over 
a knife pleatiog he upper ruitle being of 
édemaer wel ee baile pleating of tlhe 
plain miko A pleated rule eneiretet Uv 
on 


+ 
A dinner of reception dress of heavy black 
fachemire elk was shown The front of tre 








Waist falling in equa prrdirted freaeque code 
bet weet teeowting A dewp vowt of pale biue 
damacee sith. on the Laie XV Ith shape. os 
temding bow down ty fret, aocuplel Ure tid 
die of the waist, betug buttoned! from Urront 
te lower wige with blue etlk buttons The 
sleeves af the ivese were the Ueht, plain Ot 


Ung camt sleeve, with a sligit widening at 
the wrist, forming a sortot eu A bart of 
biae faille ribbon, matching tn color Ure vem 
War passe! around the sie ve, tires anda 
hall tnehes from the otge and Chel tn a double 
bow an the outer soam The entinn tuttane 
of the nit was out tn derp, rowmiod points 
end below them @ knife Wem a of bine with 
metehing te veetand sleevetrimming A 
diagonal seart of the black silk. pleeel on 
» hee With Ue biwe etl. aod lard tn ap 
turce! folds trimmel an the front of he 
dress. wer caught umier the deep pleat of 
tre beck widthe, art loopet there by a saath 
Of blue 11k, diepeeet in loupe and @ lume 
kuet We were eeparially charmet with this 
costume, whieh, for simple elegance, must 
commend Htaelf to all persone of gout Laste 
In walking oF street costumes, there are eo 
many pretty mestele shown Ua it l# quite 
impossibice to make asclection of any ane 
jeularetyle fo all the newest, however 
Gs  petenane over dress te given preferete. 
over he upper esirt. yet overekirie are by ne 
Means entinety ateredoned nly Une parbonmime 
ae past new @ more stylish appearance For 
Ure fate seneon. although gray in ell 
shades ie preferred as being newer, yotdarker 
colors seam more In ace: woe with the wine 
try weather that sti! lingers Many polo 
haises for quile you perenne are butters! 
down the Gack. amt have also a row of but 
tone do@n the frent, emiing hall way dowry 
and there met by loopel bows of ribbons It 
looks beet for Uvese bows to be placed each 








pon a slight upturn! piemt rings for an 
elging t* stil) largely weed Lhe Krettent 
trte owed preterre! of fringe wilh a wise 


beewling any of the Preneh polonaises 
have te sides cut open and het 
e slashing of narrow velvet ribben, oF 
row bias folkd of silk Kither of the tw 
which may be weal for tiie trimming, t* 
comtinesd In other parte of the costume 
where ornament is nected | such, for bistance 
as epreral rows around the of the polo 
nalse, a succession of short horizontal rows 
@n the outer seam of the sieeve, rows around 
the elge of tbe patutet collar lage. on elae the 
collar and cat are mate entine H of the with 
orat velvet Apropos of this style af trim 
ming, whieh is outy an ctl incele revived. we 
neat and Inexpensive sult of 
plum cashmere combing! with «a 

+ shade of plum colors! basket cloth 

» lower skirt wae of ihe cashmere, anta 
very servmibte bength clearing Ube ground 
A knit pleating of f same eiged it. tien 
came Hires rows of plum colorel velvet nh 
ben, ball an inet while Then a boa pleat! 
frill of the basket-oteth, headel by two rows 
of vetvet ribbon The polonaise was of the 
basket cloth, having veet front of the cash 
mere, the joining @f which tothe basket clot, 
material wae mare! by Uiree rows of velvet 
Tibhen Oommeneing ball way n the 
front were nartuw apturbet pleats, each heit 
by a bow with 1 ends of velvet ribbon 
two inches in w Around the elee were 
three rows of the narrow velvet ribtron (mn 
each side of the front width thie over «ines 
wae culopen, conde! and slashed in a hattion 
work jerk, with the narrow velvet rilban 
Far back of the right site and hanging quite 
low dewn was eae chatelaine pocket ef velvet 
arnt cashmere suspended | straps of cash 
mere boum! with velvet he shape of tiie 

ket wae pointed af the batter, slopin 

roundly upwants, square across the Lop, an 
having an overturns? fap The polonater 
Wee slightly keypetin the back, low down 
emt heblin place by velvet towe simmih tte 
Gree veel in front The sleeves were plain 
with « lattice trimming Of the outer seam of 
short strips of the narrow velvet ritteon ol 
lar with tarnet down points of velvet 


ODS AND ENDS 


spent ecarfe are growing in faver 
ee plese of unhemmel tulle, white of 
eream.colof, atfeut your Wreat amd you are 
ty thee fant) ten 

UVarnet jowelry is very becoming to pro 
bounel brunetios 

Cream tinte! mask veils are much worn 
biue are better for the eyes 

Hall hard kerettets of erepe de ohene of serge 
silk in bright of Tight Unite mate with Va 
leociennet Insertiien tntrheluces! amd having 
@ lace eiging Of Ube same. are among Ure 
perv eilies 

W ite coflareties of muslin and lace inser 
en are worn by pound taties 

The new boots lace up on the Ingide and are 
Platuly stitehet tn Diack 

Novelties tn bhandkeroehie® are shown with 
round cersers and also with Rnife plewtet 
friite, laid Ret and lace! «lege, surrounding 
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hem 

A full blown rose wor on top and near the 
contre of Ue bem, ie Ure beweet in coiffure 
ormaiments 

Our thanks are due to Measers Homer am! 
OColleaday for information rece! veal 

OUR WoRE TALE 

We have « email, bul casiiy made article 
to present lo our readers this week a Lamp 
Met For foumlation have a rowed of scartet 
moreces af clath The morocco ie best be 
ine sid and © making 4@ bice mal, which 
dare nt weed to be line! = The round piece 
Lay on the top 
ofan ual 


ing HM, carefully cut the wige 
lite * eves, Temeving the pattern 
from cor to another part of the «tge anti! 
the entire round ts nn ry Now lay « 
piece of fue white Manne! four inehes across 
on bi “at teal paltorn 


bu 
The blue et im reel, the white in 
, While the weime « 
be wreugtt In white s!!k in chein-etiteh, ant 
white leaves In ret 
our young readers just try this prect 
stimpie mat art thew tell we how dedlghiect 
Ghe recipient of ibe pretiy 61M was 


ABeUERS TO OUR CORRESrOR DENTS 


Mee BK. T.. Ashmore. Ili We an 
speol. and sent enilet for 
the «pool wou kd dent and igure fhe was 
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Lady bird lady bird wake from yourdreams' 
The winter, ali 4 be over 

l heer the murmur of myriad streame 
Singing eft Urewat Ure opeprins? 

Ive weet you by metely 
And you you remember it ewertest ’ 

Yor gare me my acewer while tare were 


clover 
tow, 


low 
tay glanase the chyest and Gestent 
Then hasten | the bieeseme give promise of 
bhemsen 


And we. in the Apri! hours, 
ae Pate coe wher Une rich me 
Hl) reach Ge from afl the flow 
(hur lithte ones Reige! while the cherries are 
ret 


Can dine at thelr own eweet pleasure. 
Ani ye thew chome while their bang wet 


We'll ine @itheout int of mearere 
a - - 


a oe of three Knglishmen, 
traveling by rail from Madrid w the east 
coat, bound tw l'verta Muerta, to buy 
transport mules for « certain litthe war then 
eee ee. 
t wae at Almansa, the junction for Ve 
ja aed Harcelona, that | first saw my 
tous muleteer. 


the old school, wrapped in ore 

cape or cloak, which, when he choose, com- 
pletely enshrouded his face. This was not 
invariably; more than once I saw his fea 
tures + enough. He was not alone. 
A strikingly handsome girl, ao like him that 
she was evidently bis daughter, clung to 
him in a manner that betrayed evident anx 
ety and nervousness on his aceount. Her 
eyes, full of loving selicitude, were continu 
ly turned to bis; now and again she 
motioned to him as if she wished him to 
cover up his mputh with bis cloak. Was 
this for co@ealnent, of waa he an invalid ? 

They were rather a remarkable pair. 
Possibly it was the aplendid Spanish beauty 
ofthe qirl that attracted me, but I found 
myself thinking of them for the remainder 
of the Journey. | looked out for them on 
the platform at luerta fauerta, but they 
were nowhere insight, Then the preasure 
of my own aflairs 
my head, and for some time | was so busily 
occupied that | had no leisure for vague 
dreams. 

Puerta Muerta, when we reached it, 
might, in truth, have been dead a thousand 
years. The houses were like crambling 
mummies set up in rows along the deserted, 
dust-encumberrd streets ; ay a stray falu. 
cha or two with ragged sails lay in the har. 
bor, The warehouses were all boarded up, 
the mole overgrown with grass. The great 
caravanseral of fondaby the sea-abore could 
have done no business for years; we had 
the greatest difficulty in persuading its 
landiord that business had come at last 

But in an hour or two all was changed 
A Spaniard has a keen scent for gain, when 
money can be made without great expendi 
ture of foree, The town awoke with a 
start, galvanized, as it@vere, into life by the 
action of English gold. The shop-keepers 


idle, came to proffer their services ; dealers 
Without mules came in crowds to propose 
eoutracts for their supply. 

We divided the labor. Clayton—by na 
ture and professional training a suspicious, 
hard} ! man of business—looked to 
the flnance, and was soon in agonies about 
exchange and the value of treasury bills, 
full of vouchers, tenders, agreements, a 
willing slave to the whole machinery of 
official routine. Hinks saw to the provision 
of stabling for our stock, to the supply of 
water—an important item at Puerta Muerta, 
where rain had not fallen for fourteen 
months—bought mule medicines, and ex 
amined specimens of alfalfa (clover) and 
algorraba beans; while it fell to my share 
to organize the corps of muleteers, to pro- 
vide nese-bays, headstalis, picket-ropes, 
muleshoes, and marking-irona, so that our 
mules, when they arrived—as they did 
presently ino bundreds—might be properly 
cared for, and embarked fully equipped for 
service in the fled. 

My duties brought me into clase connec 
tion with the people of the place; good, 
easy-coing country folk, speaking a provin- 
etal patois, clinging to lowal costume—a 
black, flat sombrero, as wide as a cart 
wheel, a white shirt, black sash, white pet 
Ueoat or kill, footless stockings, and rope 
soled sandals on their horny feet—very 
4, bot over-industrious, but patient 
and willing to work for very moderate 
wages, The times were hard; recent po 
litieal troubles and a bad harvest had 
brought many to the verge of want, and 
men came in great numbers to be “apun- 
tado”"—“put down,” of noted for employ- 
ment, by us. Ll was perplexed at times to 
choose, but | relied chiefly on my own judg- 
ment of physiagnomy and physique, pro- 
vided all could produce, as proof ¢ reapect 
ability, their “ocedulas de vecinidad,” o1 
a 7 signed by their local authorities 
© were seated in the patio smoking one 
evening, when @ Waiter came Wo say & man 
had to be “put down.” It was after 
business hours, but he was shown in. He 
wasa tall, well-grown man, in the prime of 
life, dressed in cme fashion, boldi: 
himeelf very straight, and with sale ant 
manner seemingly above his station. He 
made his request for employment in an in 
dependent, straightforward way, which 
pleased me. 

“What do you think of bim’" | said in 
Knglish to Clayton. 

“Pardon me,” said the applicant, also in 
English, correct, but not fluent, “1 ander. 


stand your “7 
1 liked him for honesty. 


“You have paper; your cedula, and all 
that?” 

“No, | have none. I stand simply on my 
merita, such as they are. lam accustomed 
to animals, strong, willing to work, honest 

“That you had better leave us to say,” 

tin Clayton, We were still speaking in 


liah. 
“De you bt it, sir?" anid the stranger, 
taising his voles, as if disposed to call the 


questioner to serious account, 

Then, although the light was not good, | 
recognized him. lt was the stranger | had 
seen at the station at Almanza. 

“You are engaged,” | said at ono. 
“Come tomorrow to the Bull Ring, our 
headquarters, for orders.” 

He made me a courteous bow, and, with- 


ot ing again, lef us. 
“Well, ‘% all the idiotic proceedings,” 


cried Clayton al once—“to engage a man 
who has no papers, a man who speaks 
Kng!ish—”" 

“That ought to be in bis favor.” 

“My experience is that the linguists of an 
sincteeuey foreign town are all rogues. 
How comes he to know English” It looks 
fishy.” 

“Vour absurd mistrustfulness, Clayton, 
is the worst trait in your character, You 
will newer be —_ man.” 

: “Rubbish ! is beside the ere 
the employment is 
* ieee 

“And I inmist it. 1 was much taken 
with hie looks, “Boo you agree with me, 
Hinks” 





The “vet” never ventured an opinion 
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superiority, | gave Lim 
thin a week our men 
were brigaded ; ble 

appointed ; our stables were as 
Hi disciplined and orderly as a regiment 
horse. 


THe 
fh 
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Eurique gave us, ere long, & more sub- 
stantial proof of his loyality lo our service. 
Ove fine morning, with a certain flourteh, 
there entered to us, when we were busy 
buying, a tall man with « commanding 
pee. He hed a hawk-like nose, 
right eyes, and the dark blood of the 
witane ( y) mantied beneath his brown 
heek 


He came forward with a theatrical air 
and touched himself on the breast. 
In me your excellencies 
nee the key of La Mancha. You want 
| have but to turn the lock— 
pouf! you will be overrun with beasts ;" 
and he touched his waisteoat, as if he 
carried them there within on bis manly 
bosom 


“Tell him to wait bis turn,” [ aald rather 
snappishly to Enrique. We showed no 
favor or affection. It was first come, first 
served ; and the keys of La Mancha hed no 
special claiin to consideration. 

“They speak no Castilian, then?" said 
Rafael Sandunga, as | found owt he was 
“Ne replied our interpreter 

“Not a word,” our * 
with so much aplomb that | felt sure be had 
some reason for concealing that | under- 
stood the language. 

“Pues bien! So much the better. It 
in with you, then, that I shall deal. Vamos 
al casa! Let us come to business; let us 
arrange the account. They are rich, these 
English? Of course, all are. They want 
mules; they have little intelligence in 
mule stock, how should they? I have the 
best in the world ; they shall have them— 


asa gin. 

Overhearing this, | became fully aware 
that Don Rafael Sandunga prope to rob 
us to the utmost farthing. 

“I will tell them of your liberal offer,” 
said Kuriqne, ly. 

“Wait, friend. For «a mule fourteen 
handa, sound, gentle, young, the price is— 
ten ounces. No.” 

Henrique laughed aloud. 

“Hush. The masters will suspect. 1 
mean ten ounces between you and me. 
Get me ten ounces and you shall go 
halves.” 

1 was much interested. Enrique hardly 
meant to play us false. Next moment he 
sald : 


4 

“I must tell them something; they will 
wonder what we are talking about. You 
hear, captain of my soul,” he quietly ob- 
sefved, turning towards me, “you hear? 
He means that if you Bar ten doub 
loons, one hundred and sixty dollars, he 
and | can divide the difference between 
that and the real value of the beast. Far- 
cour!" 

“What do you think I should de?" 

“Turn him out of the Ring, neck and 
crop. He is a miserable rogue, who deserves 
te go to the common jail. 

Taking my cue from this, | rose and made 
“the key of La Mancha” a low bow. 

“Senor of my whole consideration,” | 
said slowly, in Spanish, “we are obliged to 

ou for your obliging offer to our servant, 

But we decline to deal. Anda usted,” | 
added, sharply. “Hook it, begone. 
shall never enter the King again.” 

At the first sound of Spanish from my 
lips the rogue had turned pale. Then he 
i“ his hand to his sash, as if search of a 

nife, but some of our men seized him be 
fore he could do any harm. 

(Cursed traiter!” he cried, turning with 
concentrated passion to Enrique, who stood 
by smiling with contempt. “1 will be even 
with you. There is no debt that is never 
paid, no bond unfulfilled. I know you. I 
_ seen you before. Beware |" 

Nest minute Don Sandunga was removed 
from our premises. 

Work, unremitting and anxious, prevented 
my a Enrique further as to the 
threats of this ——- r; ner did 
the man himself to it. He went on 
with his duties steadily and quietly, and 
he made no friends among the thuleteers ; 
he seemed to talk to no one but myself, and 
even with me, I treated him, as I 
felt he waa, quite my equal, he was sin- 
gularly reserved. 

Every night at varying hours | visited the 
Bull King, and Grand Vstqne prompt al- 
ways to answer my call. 

Onee, rather late, he was accompanying 
me on my rounds, when a tremendous 
knocking at the outer gate made us both 
start. 

“(io and see, Enrique, what that means.” 

“Excuse me, Senor Captain. 1 will send 
Alejandro ;" and with strange alacrity En- 
— lef! me. 

myself reached the gate in time to hear 
the following short colloquy : 

“Who goes there ?" from within 

“Da autoridad (the authority). Open in 
the name of the Queen.” 

Isabella was on the throne; Narvaer at 
ber right hand. The political air was heavy 
with electricity, and all Spain was under 
martial law. 

“Lam the master bere,” said 1, at once 
putting myself forward. “What is the mean- 
ing of this intrusion ?” 

he visitors consisted of a posse of civil 
guanis, and at their bead was a ama!! dried- 
up atom of a man, who seemed all gray 
moustaches pee oper cane. 

“I am the chief of the police of this city. 
I require to see all your muleteers. I am 
informed that you harbor here a dangerous 
rebel chief.” 7 


You 
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“He will be dearer than that, if the Span- 
ish authorities, as 1 fear, order us to leave 
Puerta Muera.” 
While he was still speaking, a 
civil appeared, and one 


mediately before the military governor of 
the town. 

Till now, although employed by our own 
Government, our operations had been con- 


rprise 
cognition. But feeling that now we were 
in some danger of misconstruction, | has 
tily donned my uniform and went to the cit- 
adel. 

I was received most courteously. The 
uniform did that. Directly | entered, the 
commandant turned to the chief of the po- 
lice and said rather sharply : 

“He is an English officer, you see. This 
ean go no further.—Captain,” he said to 
me, “pardon our suspicions. Some wise 
people have discovered a dangerous con- 

racy in your doings. Tellme the truth. 

fhat is the objeet here ?” 

“We are buying mules.” 

“That | know but for what purpose ?” 

“To send them to the East.” 

“For the British Government ?” 

“If you must know, yes.” 

“We heard you were drilling and raising 
a force of insurgents, and thal you meaut to 
seize the citadel for——l’rim. Forgive me. 
Will you take a cigar?” 

He was decorated with the Moorish war 
medal, and perl was not violently op- 
posed to Marshal I'rim. 

My Interview with the authorities ended 
thus. But we were not yet out of the woods. 
I saw from the face of the chief of the police 
that he was not satisfied, and | meant to put 
Eurique on his guard directly he returned 
to his post. But he never returned, for ob- 
vious reasons. Two civil guards mounted 
sentry day and night at the gates of the 
Bull Ring, and made it their business to 
examine everybody who went in and out, 

Clayton was now quite convinced of En- 
rique’s guilt. We must have nothing more 
tw do with the man, that was plain. 

I was sorry for my mysterious muleteer. 
I had seen enough of him to gather that he 
wasa of superior station, and | had 
no re to help him to exile at the Philip 
pines, or perhaps to be shot with only a 
form of trial—and then his daughter, the 
Spanish beauty? | had seen or heard no- 
thing whatever of her since the day at 
Almanaa junction. 

A few days passed. Then the first steam- 
ship arrived to load up with mules, and we 
—— to embark our first batch. While 

was “telling off" the muleteers and the 
animals, and preparing to send them—miss- 
ing Enrique’s services at every instant—-a 
note was put into my hands. 

“When can Lapeak to you’ Your uniform 
courtesy and kindness lea!l me to throw my- 


self at your feet. Will you add the other 
favor tothe many lam in yourdem’ The 


bearer will bring you tome at the hour named 


to-night. Pn Rieuk 


I was punctual, and was led by « ragged 
lad down several back streets, and at length 
below a low archway down into sort of 


vault. There, shrouded in his big cloak, 
was Enrique, and with him was his 
daughter. 


He did the honors of his cellar as if it had 
been a palace. | was presented to his 
hier. She might have been a princess. 
“I will not waste your time, Captain 
Gaythorne,” he said, speaking in > 
“What | ask is, that you should send me in 
your steamer to Alexandria to-morrow.” 
“You are anxious to leave the country ?” 
Sl 
“Comprom ? 
“There is a price upon my head.” 
“It might involve me, and, worse than 
that, my Government.” I really hesitated. 
“Oh, sir, for the love of God, have 


nel 
" itis daughter had seized my arm. Tears 
filled ber tage eyes. How eloquent they 
were! 

“Concha!” said ber father, “you must 
restrain yourself. | respect your — 
he said to me. “But, believe me, ain 
not avery hardened offender. | am more 
sinned against thansinning. I was led to 
‘pronounce'——" 

“You are an officer?” 

“Of course.” He drew himself up, as if 
he wondered bow I could have doubted it. 

“My father is—” 

I interrupted her. 

“I had rather not know, senorita. But 
he can command me to the utmost of my 

wer. It may not be easy to get him on 
Coord: the police are on the alert, and we 
must be very circumspect.” 

I lef them as soon as — —- 
it was sweet to hear Concha'’s volub 
thanks, and to look into her grateful eyes. 

A wateh, unobtrusive but close, was 

the ship. Civil guards patrolled t 
w ; the chief of the police came on board 
several times, and | was obliged to show him 
every attention. He made several visits to 
the mule deck, and inspected our muleteers 

day. To the very moment of starting 


every 
he hovered about, his - 4 within 
call, as if he suspected to bast. 


But the good shi opr length 
deend tn oe Warp Warp Was cast 
adrift, and she fi slowly abead past the 
mole ; then her bows swung round, she 
gained the open sea and went fairly off 
under full steam, pausing only to he up 


one of ber boats which appeared to be wait- 
for her outside. 
ue was in this boat. 
. ° . . . . . . 


Years passed, and | beard nothing more 
of the mysterious muleteer; years of tur- 
moil and dissension in Spain. First Isabella 
fled before the insurrection of Montpensier 
and I’rim ; then came the blican ris 
ings, quenched in torrents of blood; next, 
Amadeo, and the assassination of the king- 
maker ; last of all the Carlist invasion, and 
the bitter civil war. 

Concha | had never quite forgotten. Often 
had wished to revisit Spain. In all the 





r of 
them armies of Castile, and your ‘firm friend till | time, and doubt 
u me « summons to appear im- | ad / Ufactured. 

| [spent the following winter at Madrid, | *"?- 


| 
| Soepes 3 nas anne forward ad see 
all 


here were shame n the Car- 
liste; my know of Spanish not be- 
friend me. | was evidently a suspicious 
person. The subaltern officer in command 


| was for disposing of me at once. My fate 
| would have been sealed but for the 
tune arrival of a colonel, in staff caiem, 
who, bearing my explanation, decided that 
I must go before the general-in-chief. Ac 
| cordingly, bound withathin cord im that 
i fashion which ie more 


after 


a long delay, ushered into the presence 
| of the great man. 


at 
“Your name,” said he, without looking | of bills. 


| 
| 
up. 
| “Gaythorne.” 
“Gracios al cielo’ cried the general, 
| springing to his feet. “At last we meet, 
friend. Release him instantly. 
geutieman is most dear to me—dearer 
than a son.” 
“Enrique !" I cried. 
“Enrique Guevarra y Camposilios, 
tain-general and commander-in-chief 


and, renewing my acquaintance with Con- 
I mey become the general's son in more 
than in name. 


ABOUT BRIDAL VAILS. 


sentially a bridal costume, but it has not 
been always so; and even now the Bok- 
hara bride wears a reuse colored vail on her 
marriage day, and in the modern Greek 
Islands the bridal vail of red silk—a cus- 
tom which has descended, no doubt, from 
the “flamen,” or red bridal vail of ancient 


vails. 
important day of her life, appears in what 
closely resembles a sack made of rich silk, 
com ly enveloping the » feet and 
heal. The face is further hidden by a lin- 
en vail over which falls another of gold 
tinsel, aud q part of the ceremonial is for 
the priest's wife to die the nails of the bride 
a deep red with beuna. in Turkey, the 
bride appears in rich white satin 
shot with silver, and bedizened with pearls, 
a jeweled girdle around ber waist, her face 
mpeg crimson patch the shape of a 

‘wtonu her chin, the rest of the visage a 
mass of white, except the black-penciled 
eyebrows. Our marriage ceremonies are 
remarkable for their ant.quity, and have 
varied but lithe. The wedding rit 
which the Puritans repudiated as a Satanic 
bauble, has been worn from time to time 
on the right or left hand, the reason for its 
present assignment to the latter being a 
tradition, whether authentic or not, 
some vein in the third finger of the left 
hand, bas a special cunnection with the 
heart. Our bridal vail is of modern intro- 
duction though it is said to have replaced 
the Agulo-Saxon custom of the bride wear- 
ing her hair floating on her shoulders. For 
many years vothing but the wreath was 
worn over loose tresses. Bridal favors are 
said to be of Danish origin, and at one time 
these were made not of white, but in the 
bride's own colors, whatever they might 
be. 


—Pr 

In California, horses and horned cattle 
are having there comparative intelligence 
discussed in the newspapers, the subject 
being given notoriety by observations made 
on the sufferings of stock on the Laramie 
Plains during the deep snows this winter. 
Cattle were reported to be dying by thou- 
sands fiom starvation and exposure, and 
the sheep were not much better off. On the 
contrary, the horses were regarded as likely 
to get through the winter in safety. The 
reason of this is said to be that the horses 
have sense enough to paw —_ the snow 
with their feet, and thus get down tothe 
“bunch grass” beneath, which is sufficiently 
grown to give them food. The cattle and 
sheep, however, stand in the snow and make 
no eflort to help themselves. 
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SCIBNTIFIC. 


ON the closing up of the Smith & Rogers 
silver plating concern in New Haven, a few 
days ago, pogparatars to ite removal to 
Meriden, the floor of the plating room was 
taken up, burned, and the ashes analysed, 
with the result of procuring pure silver to the 
amount of 9981. 


THE steam-heating experiment is practi- 
cally realized in mton, alll h on a 
amalier scale than it is wing wo by Mr 
Holly, in Lockport, New York. One entire 
by steam from a central 

urhishes wer wo run 
presses tor the Pest and dailies, for 
several elevators, and other needs. It is re 
garied a very economical aud successful 
plan. 

Mason Bev MONT, Of the Royal Engineers, 
has, it is saki, devised an atmos © loco- 
motive, which is found to work well at Wool- 
wich Arset al. reservoirs com- 
oreaset alr are cylinders about six feet in 

neth, by fivel in diameter—a m 
which enables the « to be kept up fora 
considerable ime. alr locomotive basa 
sultable field in places where an orinar, 
firesiriven engine would be dangerous, but, 
of course, the air cannot be compressed with- 
out expending more power than is subse 
quently obtained from it. 


A Fivux For Cast STEEL.—One ol the 
greatest diMcuities to a smith ts the oe 
of cast stee!. and this is an operation in which 
he rarely succeeds. A mass of ingredients 
and receipts is sold for the pu 
cast stee!, but the simplest at 
the one employed by Mr. A. Fiala, of Prague, 
Bohemia. He uses pulverizey white marbie 
for the purpose. The two pieces to be sc 
together are heated, » afer rolling the 
same in marble dust, are promptiy joined 
together and subjected toa good hammering. 
By this means we are able to weld the smal iest 
pleces together 


square is warmed 
bowler, which also 


EVERY day, at precisely 735 o'clock, A. 
M.. Washington mean time, simultancous 
weather observations are taken from 06 sta- 
tiens in the United States, from the deck of 
overy United States naval vessel, no matter 
in of the world she may be, from 5 
stations in the West Indies, % in Canada, 5+ 
in Great Hritain, 6in Algeria, B in Austria, 
lin Belgium, 6in Denmark, 48 In 2 
in Germany, 1 in Greece, 30 in Italy, 1 in Ja- 
.4in the N .4in Norway, 4 in 
. & im Russia, 2 in Spain, 6 in 
werten, 2in Switseriand, and 6 In hi A 
Soe needed Sa aa = 
of the mereanwl , ich can be given 
without loss of time, to place the entire north 
ern hemisphere under @ system of dally ob- 
servations 
BARBERS Often tell us that razors get tired 
of shaving, but if laid Md for twenty days 
they will then shave well. By microscopic 
examination it is found that the tired razor, 
from long stropping ©Y the same hand and in 
the same dt fon. bas the ultimate particles 
of the fibres of ite as cane nae 
in one direction, like om & piece « 
cut velvet, but afler a month's rest, these 


rrange nemsel ves peously . 
phen other and a saw ke 
ige. each Abre supporting its , and 
Sones cutting the beard, Tretcad of being 


foreed down Sat without cutting, as when 

laid by. These and many other instances 

are to prove that eae ee 

cles of matter are oun ee 
- process wekiing 

—~ AW 1 h T causes an entan- 

giement of the orbits of motion, and hence @ 


conquanqemnent 60 F guts geese: indeed, in a 
cotd a leat of gold laid on a polisned 
surface of steel, and stricken smartly with a 
hammer, will have tts into 
the steel so as to permanently gild it at the 
point of contact. 








than handcuffs or shackles, | was, | edvertises to send 
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G. M. Nicno.son (Lee Oo., Ill.)— 
amied steel collars for 


—- do nota 2 to have become popu 
of the | #2 et aeer) M 


cha Guevarra, think it is not unlikely that | 
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cases it ise blind way of coun. 
terfeits for sale, but is & ewin- 
way of disposing of 
Lucy G., (Ingham (©o., Mich.) There are 
man Rowers ond whieh 
thrive well in the shade. A good 
can the catalogues of 


of Rochester, N. Y., and be will gladly 
full im ‘ 
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F Groner Wilson Co., Tenn. )- 
sometimes change color. It may 
iliness, violent exeitement, or age. 
only a cha: in intensity from one 

same kind. We have never 


ty 


another of 
heard of biue eyes changing to black, al. 
though black eyes do become brown. Still, 


such a change may be possible. 
WALLACE (Stokes Co., N. C.)—It is not 
stomar to wear 


y for gentiemen 
ment rin If one is desirous to 
and gratify the curiosity of others in this 
Matter, he can place a ring on his fore- finger, 
and when asked why he wears it there, he 
can give the information he ts anxious to im. 


| part; there is no law againat it. 





DW James (Northam Co., N.C. 
The term Procustes bed, to which allusion ts 
often made in literatare, is derived from an 


Greece ; the Romans of old, wearing yellow | oid legend which relates that the robber Pro- 
The Armenian bride, on the most | custes of Attica, placed all travelers who 


fell into his hands upon bis bed. 
too short to Mt it, they were 
too long, their limba were cut off. 


L. MeaseLin (Macon Co., Ga.)—The belief 
in purgatory, or a place tor expiation for sia 
before entrance to Heaven, is confined as @ 
church tenet to the Roman Catholic and 
churches. A molifed form of this belief ua. 
der the name of restitution, to be 

pining ground among the mem of other 
denominations especially the Unitarian and 
Universalist sects. 


Evsix J. (Warren Co., Ill )—Note paper is 
perfumed by the use of some strong scent in 
the form of powder, piaced in the box which 
contains the paper. Those, violet, musk, ete., 
in this form can be bought at the d be 
As such ators may not be agreeable all 
your correspondents, it is more advisable to 
let the sense of your writing constitute the 
charm of your letter. 


If they were 
out, f 


INQUIRER.—One can mm to trantiate 
German, Spanish, French, ete., without « 
master, with the help of the grammars 
dictionaries of those languages. But to 
them correctly will require the ald the 
living teacher, as they contain sounds which 
must be heard to be correctly imitated. Al- 
most any bookseller can furnish you with 
—- books, of which there ie @ great 
var . 


©.P. Bane, (Woes o. W. Va.)—The re 
cords « ne weather ke rough many years 
by careful observers who have made sab 
ject a special study, fail to show thatany pre- 
dictions based on the ch: of the moon are 
to be regarded as valuable. The moon is chang- 
ing every hour, and no reason has been given 
why ite changes at the quarters are more 
potent than atany other stage of its revolution 
around the earth. 


Mary EF. Bares, Chica, Ill.)— We do 
not reminem ber the paintings about which 4 
inquire, and cannot give you the in 
desired. No charge is made for answering 
questions in this column, ite is to con- 
vey information of general i to sub- 
scribers. Although inquiries of rather a per- 
sonal character are sometimes answered, 
preference is always ou to such as contain 
matter of common ip . 


GRAMMARIARN, (Philadelphia, Pa.) asks 
for an instance where an ac jective <2 
belongs to the prononn which it qualifies, ac- 
cording to part of the rule given in Hart's 
Grammar. “They all went home.” Ad in 
this case appears to qualify and to belong to 
they. The letter | appears to bave a conso- 
hant sound in such words as ‘“grasier, sol- 
dier,” ete., or where it is equivalent to ¥ at 
the beginning of « syllable and followed by e 
vowe! 


L. Penta, (Wyoming Co., Pa.)\—The 
Vulean has not yet been discovered. . Lev- 
errier the distinguished French astronomer 
who discovered Neptune by calculations 
which showed whereabout in the heavens it 
should be looked! for, believes that a amall 
planet exists between Mercury and the Bun. 
According to his calculations it should have 
been visible in crossing the sun's dise re- 
cently, but Observers fai te find it, and its 
existence in yet doubtful. 


8. J. (Schuyler Co., Ill.) 
knows r than to consider ita 


when meeting her 
duction. It is the lady's 
should carefully maintain, to continue the 
uaintance or to decline fu 

If the person manifests displeasure on such 
ground he is not acqveinted with the 
etiquette for a gentieman, and so gives a rea- 
son for your continuing to ignore him. 


W. Herrrow (McLean Co., Ky.) Noascien- 
tifle man that we know of believes that wheat 
can be transmuted into chess, 
sands are confident that they have 
facta which prove it. Large rewards ve 
been offered by several parties at a. 

a 





a 


times toany who would 
fct by actual experi 
been able to do so. 

ted it has turned out 
ite own proper seed. 


DD. WeiLines, (Perry County, Pa.)—The 
aquarium was first brought into notice by e 
French lady, Mrs. Power, in 132. Although 
with a little study of the water plants and 
fishes of your neighborhood 
ee how to start 
which will afford much amusement and in- 
struction, you will succeed much sooner by 
following directions given in 
of those who have made it a st 
bookseller can procure you a 
Aquaria and their M 1.” 


Saran. (Henry Co., Ga.)\—You are right 
bout the of the 


a 

ducing the best results. When 

lowed to boil too long. much of the peculiar 
en off and 


aroma of the berry 

liquid has a bitter taste. Two or three min- 

utes are sufficient. As the oil 
it favor is easi) 

desirable to have the berry as 


80 as lo expel the desirable qualities. 


Many Fuser. (Lancaster Co. Va) 
though « lady should observe all delicacy ip 
ntentions of 


seeking to Know the | a 

who is istent in without declar- 
ing himeelf, she owes it to herself to uire 
him to out, after « proper time, if ahe 
have no ;»arents or . In the latter 
cane are the ones to uire an under- 
standing from him. time be 


The 
fore ulring such @ dec 
matances 


a y is 
igh time he should say what he means, or 
leave the way clear for some one elise, and it 
wouk! be proper for you to tell him so. 


by John : 
modelon a mill 
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for aye 
e beloved, 


ow I'vee 
AT. to kiss but to Keep in the sky. 


three wishes so ’ 
Puisiied te Mrough tne ho blinding tears, 


that the Il counted 

| Some never th multiplied years. 
love entold her for ever, 

bai v2 jeart” uphold to the end, 
sorrow comes sooner or later 

on which love nor sare can defend. 


over 
“Her sow eome ts on the white stone— 


ty LR =, name we have known. 
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MARTIN BLAIR'S REVENGE. 


PART IL. 


The doctor never quite gave up the idea 
that Lilian Grantly bad beew Tightened, 
how, did not seem quite clear. He 

had seen her the day before, very well and 
n of nervousness about 


led on her. Au opposite neighbor 

her speak toa man, who seemed to be a 

beggar, from the open wiudow, but it was 

only for a minute, and he had on, 

leaving ber still sitting there.“ 
and found—a crippied 


hoppled a mile away 
spoken toa lady, he said, 
; she had beckon- 


asked him how he came to 

lame, and had given him sixpence— 
nothing more. She didn’t seem afraid of 
him. ‘ 

But the man turned deathly and 
trembled violently when he was Lillian 
was dead, and the doctor felt sure there was 
Nothing 

wen 


ly death. 

Many months bad passed away before 
Gilbert Grantley had sufficiently recovered 
from the térrible shock, to attend to any 
business matters, but the work at the Cor- 
ne ye on all the same; aud by the 
time he had reused himself from his 
trance of and terror, the dingy old 
building had put on a new face, and risen, 
Pheenix-like, a stately and imposing pile. 
It was well for its new lessee that the 
had all been laid before his bitter loss, or he 
would have flung the whole concern to the 
winds and let his life drift ou as it would. 
The necessity for exertion roused him, and 
his friends spurred him on. London was 
beginning to talk of the Corn which 
was to be a perfect thing of ite kind. 

Not only a theatre—there were to be 

and smoking and re- 


The opening piece was to be a comedy by 
the most popular dramatic author of the 
day, and a burlesque with plenty of fun, 
but nothing broad. Gilbert Grantley, — 
to his old nwood scheme, and would 
have no shameless, half-naked women on 
his stage, let rich roues bid av they might 
for his cosy private boxes. 

The Cornucopia was to be opened at 
Christmas. Sixteen months hel pam’ 
since Lillian was laid in her quiet grave, 
with her baby on her breast, and her hus- 
band was strong and well again—a band- 
some man, of commanding presence, young 
od but with silver in his wh 

r, bleached by the hand of grief, not time. 
He had not forgotten old friends; most of 
his Beechford company were with him still. 
All that he could find places for were to be 
= at the Cornucopia, supplemented 
by afew actors and actresses nown re- 
ny dag sundry men of London experience 
n 


The arrangements before the curtain, 
were under the command ofa man wgll 
known in London, who had engaged a com- 

nt staff. He had been acquainted with 
dilbert Grantley in his Beechtord days, and 
had known Lillian too. To him there 
came asking for work, a faced cripple, 
who gave his name as John Campbell, and 
who said he was able to do anything al- 
most about a theatre, either before or be- 
hind the curtain. 

He was a pitiable object—the whole of 
one side of bis face having been beaten in 
by some accident, and one leg being hope- 
less! ed. But he was quick and 

vy, showed himself so dexterous 
and ex at one or two small jobs he was 
set to do that he was taken on temporarily, 
pending the anival of some one else to 
whom the place had been promised. 

“Iflcan only stay ona i after 
Christmas, _— stand between me and 
starvation,” 1 Campbell replied. «1 
know where to look for 4 then.” 

If Gilbert Grantley ever saw him be 
hardly knew him for one of his employes. 
Mr. Starr, his acting manager, wok all the 
trouble of the lings off his bands. 
John Campbell was very quiet—very use- 
ful—and being so, was but little noticed. 

The openng night came at last, and the 
Corn \ from floor to ceiling, 


wasa ndid place to look . Gilbert 
war plea ae aap 


glittered with glass and gild and was 
resplendent with red ty F yellow 
comfortable ey 
found. The pit 

= were not stuffed away under boxes, 
even the gallery folks had comfortable 


A more 


4 entirely 
away, leaving the place open to the sky. 
— had been tremendously ridi- 
well as Envious people 
said that it wouldn't work—that it would 
stick half-way, leak in wet weather, and 
jet in ts in dry; in fact do everything 
but what it was devised for, viz.; cool the 
place and let out the hot air. 


on the opening night Gilbert Grantley step- 
= upon the stage, hat in hand to say a 

~ words, and was greeted with loud de- 
mands for the roof to be opened, be ouly 


smiled, and bowed in acquiescence. 
piece had gone without a hitch, and 





the bills, the welcome relief ofa little 


He stood there on the stage for a minute 
looking up, as was everyone else in that 
packed house. For a moment the Cornuco- 
pia and its brilliance faded from before his 
eyes, and he was back again in the little 
town where he had been so happy, listening 
to the request to “Take off the tiles, guv- 
nor.” 

Lillian seemed to be beside him once 
more, her sweet eyes looking into bis; and 
he was only aroused from reverie, b 
the universal thunder of wh 
greeted the first movement of the roof on its 
silent wheels. Slowly and noiseleasly it 
slid back, tll nothing remained where it 
had been save the blue sky above it, and 
the bright stare shining down their message 
of “peace and good will tomen.” 

A mist gathered in Gilbert Grantley's 
eyes. There was a sharp pain in bis heart, 
in spite of his success, but he bowed log in 
response to the cheers of the people in 
frout 


All at once there was a sort of gasp of 
astonishment amidst of the ey, 
he looked up to the roof to see that all was 
right. Merciful heavens! was he mad er 
dreaming? There above his head, her 
pale face showing distinct and clear against 
the dark background of sky, was Lillian, 
his dead wife ! 

Very pale, and with wide open eyes and 
hair floating in curls as he loved to see It, 
she leaned over the edge of the aperture, 
and looked down straight at him. 

He could see her hands as she held the 
_— and just the top of ber white dress, 
with the little frill around her throat, as she 
used to wear it. Just so she had looked 
searce an hour before she lay dead, and the 
crowd of excited people reeled before bis 
eyes. 

It was with a great effort he had saved 
himself from fainting, and managed to get 
off the stage. The vision, or whatever it 
was, had as quickly as it came, 
and the roof rolled back to its 
silently and swiftly. But the audience 
were excited—the face had been seen by all 
who had looked up, and recognized by many 
with a shiver of horror. 

“For heaven's sake don't break down, 
Grantly,” said Mr. Starr; “It's some vile 
trick. Goon and talk them into a good 
humor, and I'll go up to the roof and ferret 
it out.” 

But Gilbert could not do that. Whatever 
it was it had thoroughly unhinged him, and 
he could not show himself. The me man- 
ager went before the curtain and apologized. 

“Some person must have got up there by 
mistake,” he said. “The manager, Mr. 
Starr, had gone up to see.” 

Mr. Starr came down in due course, and 
the audience were informed that it had been 
a mistake, and that the person intruding 
there had been removed. But somehow or 
other it leaked out that Mr. Starr had found 
nobody on the roof but John Campbell, who 
had been sent up to keep any one from in- 
terfereing up there ; and who swore positively 
that no one had passed through the trap 
door but himself. He could not see over 
the edge of the opeinng from where he was 
placed, and it was quite certain no woman 
could get there. 

It was very odd, for at least a dozen 
had ized the pale face of Lill 
Grantley ng down at them; and there 
was an eerie feeling among the company 
when they assembled on “Boxing Night"— 
a disinclination to go up any dark staircases, 
or wo pass shadowy corners. If the new 
theatre was to be haunted, it might be as 
well for them to keep their eyes open for 
whatever might be doing elsewhere. 

As for the general public, if there were 
crowds on Christmas Eve they were doubled 
on Boxing Night. The theatre was 
crammed long before the curtain drew up, 
and hundreds turned away to seek enjoy- 
ment elsewhere; the sliding roof had provi- 
ded an entertainment not by any means 
expected, 

But nothing happened on this night; no 
white, weird face looked down upon the 
panting crowd below ; and Gilbert Grantley, 
who had gone on the stage with bis heart 
beating almost to suffocation, left it like a 
man relieved from some awful dread. He 
looked very ill, the people remarked ; and, 
indeed, he had been more worried by the 
strange illusion than he had cared to own. 

Mr Starr went up to the roof, and 
remained there while it rolled away and 
shot back again, and satisfied himself that 
no one had access there except tae watch- 
man Johu Campbell. 

“1 shall come every night,” he said to the 
man, who responded— 

“Very good, sir.” 

Mr. Starr kept his word till the last night 
of the year. Then, through some mistake 
in the signal, or on the part of the man who 
worked it, the roof moved away before its 
time, and again Lillian Grantley looked 
down with wild, unearthly eyes into her 
husband's face. He was in his box this 
time, and looked up startled by the hubbub 
caused by the unexpected removal of the 
roof, 

He went upstairs himself, every nerve 
tingling, to find the framework closed again, 
and John Cambell coming down. 

No, he had seen no oue, the man said, 
and he could hear nothing of what passed 
in the theatre ; he was not aware that the 
proper time had been anticipated, and 
thought it was all right. 

And so time wore on, and twice more 
had Gilbert Grantley’s dead wife's face 
looked down upon him under the winter's 
sky ; and spiritualists began to write exultant 
letters to the papers, and all London to talk 
about the “Cornucopia ghost.” 

Its manager was on a sick bed, on the 
verge of brain fever, the doctors said, and 
no solution had come of the mystery. Money 
was pouring into his theatre nightly; ne 
such success had been acheived for many a 
year; but be was stricken down in the 
midst of it, and his friends were at their wits’ 
end. 


But Gilbert Grantley was not to die of 
the horror of that inexplicable apparition, 
and one moring play-going Loudon woke 
up to have the mystery cleared in the daily 
papers, and to talk over the “Cornucopia 
ghost” as they consumed their matutinal 


FP, and bacon. 
jere was a boy on the establishment—a 


regular Flibertigibbet for mischief—an ap 
prentice in the painting-room, who was a 
thorn in the flesh to his master by reason of 
his acerobatic propensities. ‘To swing from 
impossible bars, to stand on one leg on 
extreme edges where a cat would shiver, to 
turn double somersaults, to do anything, 
in short, but learn to paint scenery, was the 
deli of his life; aud one morning the 
i t moved him & get out at the trap 

wor on the roof, which John Camp 
bell had neglected to fasten, and “have a 
lark.” First be inspected the movable roof, 
round the flat ledge of which it pleased 
him mightily to run; the lovg flagstall Wook 
his fancy, and be made for it cautiously, 
and proceeded to swarm up it like @ mon- 
key. Halfway up be attracted the notice of 








| 
| 
} 





The scene painter saw nothing for a mo- 
ment. He heard no fall save something 
like a slate or two far below, and after a 
moment he heard the boy's voice. 

“All nght, master, I'm stuck ; help me up 
and | won't do it -_ 

The boy was st eh en 

be easily 


In a minute he was safe, and clinging to 
the framework of the movable roof in a state 
of pitiable terror. 

“Don't hit me,” he gasped. 

again.” 

“1 don't think you will It ought to 
give you a sickever of such monkey tricks.” 

“Taint that,” the boy replied, shud 


“Ll won't go 


deting. “I'd a’most as soon have been 
killed. There's a dead body hid away under 
there !" 


“Nonsense [” 

“There is; it's a woman. I came right 
upon her head, She's got long hair!” 

The urchin spoke loud enough for John 
Campbell to bear, and when the painter 
looked round he had disappeared. 

“It would take a cat to get down 
there,” he sald to himself, looking at the 
hole which had saved the lad’s life. “You 
go and see what it is, Dick; I'll hold you.” 

“1 don't want no holding,” the boy re- 
plied ; “but I won't go near it again—ne, 
not if you was to kill me,” he added, defi- 
antly. “It's a dead woman, I tell you. 1 
felt her hair!” 

They weat down together, the boy shiv- 
ering with terror, and found the theatre in a 
commotion, John Campbell bad fallen 
down a flight of stone rs and been car- 
ried off to the hospital dying. 

“Then it's been some of his deviltry up 

‘ouder,” the paintersaid. “I saw an awful 

in his face when my boy here said he 

had tumbled upon a woman. He was 
trying to get away too frst.” 

There was a chorus of explanations about 
the accident that had so nearly taken place, 
and the one that had really , 

John © I was hurt almost to death, 
and that he had something to do with the mys- 
tery of the roof seemed equally evident. A 
posse of men went up with arope, and pulled 
out of the cavity the lad had tumbled into 
what seemed to bea woman's head. It was 
a very fairly made mask, with a wig and 
flowing black hair, and some white ry 


underneath which might look like a dress 
at a distance. 
. . . . . . . . 


Late that evening Mr. Starr stood by Gil- 
bert Grantley’s couch. He was in a bad 
way, the doctors said, and they looked very 
grave over him. 

“I think | can cure him,” the acting man- 

r said, in answer to their dismal report. 
We've laid the ghost!” 


“You here—at this hour?” Gilbert 
said, lifting his head languidly as his col- 
league came in. “Why have you left the 
theatre ?” 


“Because | have news for you.” 

“Ah! has it been seen again?” 

“Yes; seen, felt, handled. Ltold you it 
was some vile plot ; but the discovery cost a 
man's life.” 

“Whose ?” 

“John Campbell's. 
away too fast when the discovery was made 
and fell, | aw afraid to say how far, They 
took him to the hospital, and I have just 
come from his deathbed. He will play 
tricks on no one in this world again. To 
think that thousands of people should have 
been frightened and mystified by a puppet 
held up at the end of a stick.” 

But it was Lillian’s face !" 

“It was intended to be. The likeness is 
not so striking when you have the mask in 
your hand. It was made from a photograph, 
the poor wretch told me.” 

“A photograph !" Gilbert Grantley said, 
thoroughly mystified. “Where did you 
find it, and what did he know about 
Lilly?” 

Mr. Starr told of the boy's escapade and 
its results, and then of John Campbell's 
dying confession of how he had planned 
the trick ever since the moveable roof had 
been announced as the feature of the Cor 
nucopia, 

“But why ?” Gilbert asked. “What had I 
ever done to him? | hardly know him 
even by sight.” 

“You stole the woman he loved, he said,” 
was the quiet reply. 

“That he loved! Great heaven! [ must 
be going mad!) Who was he?" 

“Martin Blair!” 

Gilbert Grantley turned white, and 
sank back upon the pillows almost in a 
swoon. 

“Martin Blair,” he gasped. 
down in the Sunbeam.” 

“No, he didn't. He met with a dreadful 
accident on the eve of her sailing, aud 
never went—no one knew he was not op 
board—and he come out of hospital the dis 
figured wretch we knew him. He was the 
begear who frightened your wife the day 
she died—but, there, we will not speak of 
that—and the wretch who planned the 
scheme that has nearly worried you to your 
death. You will see the ghost no more 
He confessed to me how he managed it ali 
It was absurdly simple, because we were 
all so unsuspicious of him. That absurd 
puppet was concealed within reach of every 
one who went up there to look at it, and 
the Cornucopia might have been haunted 
forever but for that young imp's pranks 
This news will set you on your legs, | hope, 
Grantley.” 

“| can't realize it) yet,” Gilbert said, 
gravely. “Is there no mistake ?” 

“Not a morsel. The man who died just 
now was Martin Blair without a doubt 
it's almost a pity he escaped his deserts. 
You need have wo sorrow for him. He 
went out of the world, as he had lived in it, 
bitter, unrepentant, and cursing.” 

lt was a fine thing for the embryo artist 
in the painting room that be had come near 
breaking his neck, for the manager made 
his welfare his especial care, and helped 
his widowed mother, till they came to bless 
the memory of the vhost forever after. 

Gilbert Grantley went and looked at the 
man who had striven to terrify away his 
life amd reason, and recognized in the still 
features the face of his former rival 

“Heaven forgive lim,” be said, as he eave 
orders for a simple funeral 
many a long day before he could look up to 
his hobby, the sliding roof, without a 


He was burrying 


“He went 


shuddering thought of “Martin Brain's | 


Kevenon.” 


_—_——_ = 


| 
Tue effect of character is always to com | 


mand consideration. We sport, and toy, 
and laugh with menor womeu who have 
none, but we never confide in them 

=) - -_ 


Tak root.—Man is the only animal in 
which the whole surface of the foot rests on 
the ground; and this circumstance arises 
from the erect stature which belongs exclu- 
sively w him. 


: HOW GREAT STORMS ARISE. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. Fm A.® 


The cycione which swept on October 
Rist last over the eastern parte of British 
lucia, appears to have Wrought greater de- 
struction to life, if not to property, than 
any storm on record. Indeed, on this occa 
sion the hurricane, heretofore surpassed in 
sudden destructiveness of the earthquake 
(though far more destructive in the long 
run), shown itself more terrible than 
the flervest earthquake shock. The power 
of the air and water have asserted their su 
premacy as agents of destruction over the 


earth's vulcanian la, over 
the powers of the and fire, It has 
been asserted that more than 100,000 


perished during the Great Sicilian earth 
wake of 1481, and nearly twice as many 
p wl the first of the two 

which assailed Antioch in 526 and 612. 
But during the cyclone of October Sist, no 


leas than 215,000 persons perished. The 
three large is! Hattiah, and 
Dakhan Shabazpe the mouth of the 


ore al 
Megna (the river formed by the confluence 
of the Ganges and the otra) were 


entirely subme by the great wave which 
the wind in that great river, ‘The 
mainland districts of Blackergunge on the 


west, Neakolly on the north, and Chittagong 
on the east of the archipelago, at the mouth 
of the Mena, were submerged to a distance 
of tive or six miles from the usual shore 
line. The catastrophe was rendered spect- 
ally disastrons by the hour at whieh it oe. 
curred. Up to eleven in the aflernoon there 
were no signs of danger; but before mid- 
night a wave had swept over the islands to 
a depth of twenty feet in some places, sur 
rising the unfortunate Inhabitants tn their 
weds, Lt in said that seareely any escaped 
who failed to reach some strong tree. The 
wind seems to have rushed northwards 
over Chittagong and Sundeep, driving a 
great sea-wave iuto the river Megna. It was 
not, however, while the ry 4 was ~~ 
heaping the waters ¢ ye Meghna t 
the most y ne effects were produced, 
but soon afer, when the pressure of the air 
being reduced. a great Wave rushed south. 
wane from the Megna over Dakhan Shabaz 
pore and Hattiab. 

Last October and November seem, in- 
deed, to have been remarkable for the cum 
ber, as well as the severity, of their hurri- 
canes. A hurricane of great severity swept 
over Central America on October 3rd and 
4h. The town of Manauga, on the 
west of Lake Nicaragua, was inundated, 
and 400 houses blown down, The hur- 
ricane then passed eastward over Lake 
Nicaragua and descended over Hlewfield, 
on Mosquito Gulf, overturning upwards 
of WO houses in that town. t was 
probably the same hurricane which was en- 
countered at the same date by the mail 
steamer Coata Rica, about 300 miles to the 
southeast, near Varita, on the Gulf of 
Panama, where the sea ran mountains high, 
and the wind, shifting all around the com- 
pass, blew so strongly that the hurricane- 
deck of the Costa Rica was blown clear 
away, and the maintopmast carried off. 

From October 17th to Zist, Captain 
Lremner, of the steamship Chilian, reports 
the heaviest hurricane he ever encountered, 
as raging to the west of Jamaica. At Cay- 
man's Island 170 houses were destroyed. 
Lesides these destructive hurricanes, may be 
mentioned the recent severe weather in 
Behring'’s Strait, wrecking a dozen whalers; 
the great gale near C ©, in which the 
L was lost ; ferce storms in Madeira 
and Portugal since November ith, and 
the destructive storms and floods in Great 
Britain during the last fortnight in Novem- 
ber, 

There are few questions in which man 
kind generally should take deeper interest, 
than in those relating to the production and 
the progress of storms. 

Great storms have their origin in the 
same causes Which produce ordinary winds 
and steady currents of air—viz., the differ 
ent degrees of heat poured by the aun upon 
various parte of the earth. At all times the 
sun is heating one-half only of the earth, 
the air over the other, or night-half, is 
cooled and contracts, Hut the changes thus 
arising are short-lived. The alternations 
between the beat of day and the cold of 
night produce, in particular regions of the 
earth, diurnal air-currents, and often inten 
sify winds already blowing, but the great 
disturbances of the air are not caused in 
this way. The san's heat is poured an 
equally on different parts of that half of the 
earth which is turned towards him. Its 
central regions—Ahat is, the middle of that 
face of the earth whieh an observer on the 
sun would see— are heated most lutensely ; 
while the parts near the edge or in other 
words, near the border line between the 
day-balf amd the night-half -reeeive very 
little heat. Now the central part which 
is thus intensely heated, and where the air 
is expanding, rising, and passing away 
above, lies always within the tropics 
Always, therefore, duzing ail the seasons, 
and throughout all the twenty four hours, 
the tropical zone of the earth is reeeiving 
somewhere an excess of heat, whose effect 
is to expand, raise up, and raw away the 
air. Abr is drawn in towards this region of 
greatest heat, from all sides, but any flow 
from the east or from the west can attain 
ho great velocity, for the place of greatest 
heat is continually traveling towards the 
west as the earth rotates. A region on the 
west of it at one hour begins to send air 
towards it (forming a pentle western 
breeze), but being soon itself the place of 
greatest heat, becomes a region of in 
draught, while alittle later it has passed to 
the east of the region of greatest heat, and 
sours towards that region @ weotle easterly 
seen On the other hand, the parts lying 
north and south of the 
heal, pout inair all the tine from the worth 
and from the south respectively — thorugh 
with changes in the anwuut of westing and 
casting and thus arises a steatty in draught 
from bigh latitudes towards the tropies, If 
there were no changes of season, and of the 
earth's surface were either all land or all 


region of greatest 


water, er else very uniformly distri 
buted inte land and “water, and free 
also from mouttains, forests, and other 
irregularities, this in draught  weuld 


be quite constant Modified by the 
effects of the earth's rotation, the inedraught 
would produce steady trac: witids tear the 
tropics, northeasterly Winds in the northern 
hemisphere, and southeasterly Winds ta the 





but it was! steady cotntertrade winds, 


wmithern, while in higher Lautudes the flow 
towards the equator would be com peteated 
by steady breezes from the equator, forming 
wrath westerly 
} ite the teertherm bets ated worth 
Westerly in the southern 

Hut instead of thew 


regular aud seme it 


plere " 


uniform effects we 
| fod Variations, sotue 
| rewular. 

‘The chief regular 
| arising from the seasous, or rather from Uvaet 
cause to which the seasons are die, the in 
clined position of the earth's axis. [nour 
| summer the northern tropics are bowed sur 

| wards, and their sone is Ue 


| 


of it. In 
are the region 


our wiater the 


in lowards its zone from Ube unequal regions 


to ite south - netth. In spring and 
autumn the equatorial regions receive sup- 
plies of air from both the northern and 
southern hemispheres. It would seem that 
the time when the region of greatest heat 
and in-draught ie passing from the northern 
to the southern were, OF vice verea, le 
always a time of disturbance, but not 
equally for both hemispheres. . The hemi- 
sphere from which the region of grea‘est 
heat ls retreating, is always the one which 
suffers most, probably because being at first 
the smaller region of the two inv which the 
sone of greatest heat divides the earth, all 
disturbances are then most concentrated, 
and later some time is required to restore 
the disturbed equilibrium. Thus by far the 
larger number of the great storme which 
have been recorded in the northern bem: 

sphere have oocurred between Anguat and 
November, while by far the larger number 
recorded in the southern hemiaphere have 
occurred between February and May. 

Another cause of regular variations ts to 
be found in the arrangement of land and 
water in cal jou, For in the hot 
test season the land is more heated than the 
waier, and currents of air from the sea 
towards the land are produced, while in the 
coolest season the reverse happens. The 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean are among 
the regular winds caused in this way. 

Irregular variations arise in many ways. 
7 speaking, of course, all alr-currents, 
and all char affecting them, arise from 
the action of evan which are in perfect 
acoordamwe with law. Hut there are cir 
cumstances Which may be regarded as acel- 
dental; as the state of the sky in particular 
regions, the motions of various wrial cur- 
routs, so as either to combine together and 
strengthen each other, of to oppose each 
other, or to pass side by side, or one above 
the other, varying electrical conditions, and se 
forth. Lt is when several of these irregular 
causes chance to combine their effects in 
ove direction that we get great storma, pre- 
Cleely as when ona perturbed sea several 
waves which have travelled from diferent 
directions coalesce into a single one, that 
single wave works destruction which would 
not have been produced by the successive 
action of a hundred among the surrounding 
waves. 

It would seem as though warm sea-cur- 
rents, or rather the warmer and rarer air 
above sea-currenta, were a special cause of 
destructive hurricanes. | have elsewhere 
thus described the manner in which winds 
are generated along the course of the Gulf 
stream, and what applies to that current 
applies to other warm currenta: “Alor 
the whole of the Gulfstream, from Bemin 
tothe Grand Danks, there is a channel of 
heated, that is, rarefied air, Lnto this chan- 
nel the denser atmosphere on both sides is 
continually pouring with greater or leas 
strength. hen a storm begine in the At- 
lantic it always makes for this channel, and 
follows its course sometimes entirely across 
the Atlantic.” 

The torrid sone is the region where the 
fireceet storms usually commence to » 
though they often pass thence, retainir 
their full violence, or even gaint fresh 
fury, until they have reached the middle of 
the temperate zone. Very few great storme 
which have raged in the temperate regions 
have had their origin there, and those few 
have not had the cyclonic character now to 
be described. 


A steady current can only flow through 
alr or water if room is continually found 
for the onward-flowing matter, Whenever 
there is resistance eddies are formed. 
Where air or water flows towards a centre 
an eddy is invariably formed, It is easily 
understood, then, that the greater number 
of wrial currents, being generated by the 
rush of air towards a region of in-draught, 
would presently acquire a whirling motion, 
Again, it is easily seen that in the northern 
hemisphere this whirling motion would 
carry the air round in a direction contrary 
to that of the hands of a wateh held face 
upwards, Suppose, for instance, that the 
middle of France is a region of Inedraught; 
then the air above Calais would travel 
southwards towards this region of in 
draught. Lise traveling it would acquire 
a westwardly motion; because it would be 
passing towards lower latitudes where the 
earth's rotation is more rapid, and so would 
lag somewhat, or (the earth's rotation being 
eastwardly) would pens towards the west, 
The air above the Eastern lyrenees would 
start northwards towards the region of in 
draught. [nse traveling it would acquire 
an eastwardly motion, because it would be 
passing towards ligher latitudes where the 
earth's rotation is slower, anise would gain 
upon the earth's eastwardly rotation or pass 
towards the east. Air traveling more of 
less towards the south would acquire a 
greater or less westwardly motion, air tray 
eling more of lew towards the north would 
acquire a greater or less eastwardly motion, 
If we consider the eflecta of the various 
wrial currents, thus pouring originally to 
wards the cenwe of France, we shall see 
that the alr over that central region will 
be, as it were, swept round by currents 
brushing past it from: the northeast in ite 
botthernmost parts, aud from the southwest 
in its southern parts, ft will turn roud, 
therefore, in a direction contrary te that of 
the hands of a watel: land face upwards upon 
the middle of the map of France 

The same reasoning would apply to any 
place in the nerthern hemisphere. For the 
pevtatloerty Leetaingeliene: it will tee meen Chaat Cle 
rotation will take place the other way, or in 
the same direction as the hands of «a watch 
laid face upwards on the map 

We thus see why it is that in the rush of 
air towards a limited region of inedranght 
rotation catnet but ensue, and why this 
rotation has alwaye ite distinetive character 








Variations are theome 


reyion of 
greatest heal, towards which air flows in 
| from the unequal regions north and south 


of greatest beat, and air flows | wind dees net blow al one 











conspires with the onward rush of the 
cyclone, and produces a double veloc- 





ity, while om the other side the two 
movements are and the re 
sulting wind hae only the differenee of the 


their velocities, Sotremendous is the velec 
ity of the wind in the foumer case, thet ip a 
Chinese typhoon a ship has been known to 
be thrown on her beamends when not 
showing a yard of canvass, The steamship 
San jeco, Caught in « tornade about 
00 miles off Sandy Hook on December 
24h, IMM, was ina few moments made a 
complete wreck! 

The knowledge of the law of cyclones, 
however, generally enables a sailor lo escape 
from the mast ¢ of a cyclonic 
storm; unless the wherl of limited ex- 
tent, in «lich case be may have no time to 
junige of the nature of the cyclone until its 
wutre ie upon hun. A moment's considers 
tion willahow that when we face a cycluule 
storm inthe porthers Demiaphere the centre 
ta to the right; while jn the southern hemle 

here the centre, when we face the storm, 
to the left. By noting the changes of 
the wind a seaman can usually determine 
whether a cyclone or an ord) storm is 
approaching ; and if the former, then, from 
4 know ledge of the law just stated, he can 
determine tn what direction t steer in 
onder to aveid the centre of the storm. 

The force with which the wind has blown 
In sone great storms is amazing. 
gieat cvelone of October 10th, 1870, the 
strongest buildings at Mt. Lacte were torn 
from their focredations, a cannon wae flu 
to a distance of thirty yards, and men 
am swept bulily from the ground. Of 


reanained standing. 
the inhabitants took refuge in a Govern- 
ment building, having circular wall nearly 
ayartin thickness, Mut the wind 
| ay eae np —_— off the roof, so 
that they were compe! to take refuge in 
the cellar, Driven thence by the water 
which poured over the walla, 
the battery, where they found that 
of the wind displaced even the beavy 
When day broke, the country looked as in 
mid-winter; nota single branch remained 
on the trees. 
‘The greatest storm ever known in oe 
land, was that of November 10th, 170, 
which the first Eddystone I 
destroyed, It has been sald Winstan- 
ley, w - built it, was so oonfklent in ite 
strengih as to express a wish that he might 
be in the lighthouse when the tem, 
the 


that 
Vieitish Channel 


anxious ¢ were directed 
towards place where the had 
stood. Nat « trace of the bui could be 


seen; nor, when it was possible to visit the 
rock, could any vestiges be found, ex 7 
fow iron stanchions and one of 
chain. In the same storm the of 
Hath and Wells perished in the ruins of hie 
own palace, 


Ll - 


Satine is a sort of glass wherein behold- 
ore generally discover every ‘'s face but 
their own; which is the chief reason for 
that kind of reception it meets in the world, 
and that so very few are offended with It. 
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THE HOUSBEREPER. 


A Ungar tom Pircnen. The foliowing 
simple methal of keeping lee water a long 
tie Aa COMINOn piloher le worth Knowing 
Vince between two sheets of paper (ewe 
pager will anawer, thick brown is better) « 
ajyerot cot batting about ballan ineh io 
Wiickvess, lasten the cle ot paper aud bat 
ting together, fortoing @ cirele, Urq sew or 
parte a crown over one end, making @ bog 
te shape of & Blovepipe minus te tim 
Viace this over an ordinary piteber Oiled 
with low Water, naking I deep enough to rem 
ou Ue lable so as to onelude Use air, aml you 
Will te aatoniehert at tee length of tine Ute 
joe Will Keep, aud Gee water remain cold after 
te toe in telted 








Vienna CoPrer To prepare coffee in the 
“Vien style Lowel of Biter the coffee 
Wrough « Frenel Qiter, of auy of ve many 
coffee pote Usat Nitet instead of beolling the 
orton Allow one tablespoontal of ground 
coffee La cach peron, ad ceatea tor the peat 
Put one quart of cream tote @ iii bottler, of 
Ifyou have none, inte @ pileler, aml eet Une 
pitcher in @ pail of boiling water Mut it 
Where the water will Keep boiling Heat the 
white ofan ema beter @ frets, Une meh te Ue 
eee Uiree lablespowniuls of cold milk Mila 
te eg Biel cold tail Uborsughly togetiver 
When het, remove the cream from Ure fire 
amd wid the ogg aml cold milk Sti it all be 
@ethes briskly for @ ttinute of two and teen 
serve Delonte uses ome and «hall pounds 
of coffee to @ gallon of water, pouring Sie trent 
water upou te cotlee, whieh ts placed ina 
airaiiet The cotiee ts never tarihed 


A Goob tor on Tra 
pet, Caring ut wil Ue 


Meaki oul Ue toe 
Water, awl put in as 
thy bem pid bomepeneitule ae yor dhemine te 
make cupluls Vince the leaped upens Use 
stove, atel eomnt ALLY secrets The \ peurin 
a teacuplulel belli Water every two lee 
eperetule ot lew, al itit ie green tee, dol 
fet Hi beth at all, bul place 1 ape the « 7 
oF Upon tee elevatel beoller for Ove minutes 
te teecone well Lofumel lu tee water @tet Une 
weaken it lo the laste If tor an lnvelid whe 
Dee olka cream th 1, @ large prepertoun 
ofthat will toake Ure draught nore outet 
(ous than i weakene) with water tue if 
te teow ie bgiiel breakteet of Diack tee 
(eile of whieh ie tar tore whrbhes wine (han 
ter other Kinin tt tetrad tee mteegared Crem 
wight ter ten taliutes te wtrengeth 





aocording te 





fered Elves peregearert try Corrdig tote Clee cup the 

Peeetes aint Ue ta hy sligtetiy reweetiog Ue 
lew 1 tee pet teetore Tee water te achiet te 
nin « ty plemeant Mayor is premtucedt 


Kick Popting Take Uiree latlespenny 
fule of thee dee tet Teepe Unetne Wash dv 
flee twiee 4b wart: Water ett a it wtaret 


tie water thall ar leone Ur irain off the 


in each hemisphere, Only when a region walter, puttie flee in late puckiiog diet 
bt j pourovertt( a quartottuila @id tour tat 
of in draught wonet simply very exteusive, speen fuls of whit “dear with butter U 
but elongated in seme one direction, Can | ain ofa walnut atl & sallepemnful of salt 
the rush of air towards it assume the char | (fete Gotneeg ower thee top acd pla . 
“a f heady © { Mmerlierale ove Now. the eaeeihenee of Wiis 
ater ol & Mealy wisn peed ding Depends ups we teking If your 
It is aleo easy te understand why, a9 4] ven in riett iow ake alent two t re 
rule, the most destructive stort have been After the fret tiall leur, ogee Of teow and 
© piebdin -~ ti teem omen 
cyclone tn eharacter If the destructive mii Ue peeled ing ta ’ t " 
timking « ret sy tow rustee “ 
ness of a storia were measured by the avet | i, tie muetaes atl steuid: be broken allow 
age velocity of the wind, a cgolome would | tog the natin ’ wer it wh atvdlieon rust 
not be more destructive than a dineet wind. | WE) ferns  Pive pacttiog steve " tee cpeabler Utes 
wie “an leew ave at ‘ ' 
Bout thin is tect Chee caw Tt is the terce ist aaha * 7 inom , ou P av 7 
which does the real mischief, nat the steady | wo ud it at 1 te Of Ue Gormiateney of 
stremtige wited Phe balls between: the prusta | bere ort NN prhevemuenst ener van te 
. whe t ait s-* afer tear tt ois * 
of amighty ston tke we reparation for ewitif enaty bees allow ewtinon ous 
the ferortess of the pusts | tuay, te Che nate ¢ mites 
they costly leelpy ter trake Ulvose priste tare | 
Joost rtaetive The tall trees bend before | aL HPSS Chote Tantin Lines 
1 “er ‘4 Perera bel Pee Up eemenes eta 
the steady wited, ated tt passes ower them |) Washing a0 memapernia weniting 
harmlessly. but the guste of @ hurricane | Masts & wits a y puast te 
are net only twee as eflective, ceteoeutrat ‘val Ma + “ ja way by 
. Migel “a a or of 
ing tte Chetaselves ae they de the aerial} oo. 7 ' } as 
tmeovetuent Which itv @ steady ited woul meray sel ‘ ‘ rr ea | 
po ™ taped the sit of the ititervals lew f altel ang a ne ~~ 
te ' " tric ach 
oe wis , trot thee sel t) Bese . y , 
juired feu gust and | it they tr ‘ ser wit . » the tertytit 
jtrees standing upright, of ewem swaying bay aut ' . jjeuare It of bog 
\° er ter treet them, acl before the tree can | starting “ary to repeat the 
beerteed Gi is berekcerts ot Che greuimd of tor | Wet Me careful lo fume 
. i “ . a U sla . , 
freats ifs feats Se wile thary cree anya aninger ‘ t. wi ariel mitbtew 
ship at sea bkivery sa koows the danger | etu wiastiest ar cobhl we 
when a ship rolls to windward between the | bor borer hoofu jnts as ce 
tw ‘ atie span ot beta 
fiercer blasts of a fitful storm (angit by reat te fr. one ¢ 
the returning gust in a pesiGen of danger, jan ‘ avd, arud alfa pintof 
she isswayed until her lee yard arms dip ta wie thy “7 stain ins ite mind wipe 
‘ walt wats al cece { « fat 
. t ‘ fm tee ele ‘ 
| even thrown om ber teamoetuls, and anak ws toar washing A tablespoonful of 
only saved trom destruction by the giving | yy rect ju fany can be bal. iseven 
way of ber taste Now a cyclone is like « J tetter are bene This preparation may be 
southern tropics | fitful storm, only on a far larger scale. ‘The | are! on ie tnest delicate articles without ip 
| jury Shake it up beiore using i, aml be 
Cotstant rate, | eral ard put outet the reweh of maldiers 
but on side the whirl of the tornado” or jittie folke, as Ute polsonous 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 
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Vtech Fremiome. 

Yur ©6880, the Pow? one yeas ant Mounte! 
Chrome, “De Gene and the Discovery of 
thee tae pgs 
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Gaturday Evening, April 14, 1877 
TRE BUMOROUS ARTICLES. 


le our teeue for Dec., 2, four prises 
qmounting to $100 were offered for the best 
humorous articles sent in before the end of 
March, ‘The expiration of the time for re 
Gal ving them occurred just afler Uhe previous 
member ofthe Poet was sent to press, and 
eroordingly thie is the earliest date al 
Which Ue announcement could properly be 
made 
We have to confess a disappointment, in 
which Ue few contributors who have com 
peted, and also the readers of the lost 
will share. About thirty articles only were 
received; pone of which are deemed of 
sufficient merit to warrant publication 
Nearly all of them have some good potnta, 
bet je connection wilh blemishes and weak 
ateees which would require much revision 
and amendment. We could not tn justice 
@ id t oF alter any of the articles, and so by 
Une terme of the offer no award can be made 

On considering the whole we must con 
Glude that an offer of money do®e not stim 
wiate wit, Itie in ite wry nature sponta 
peous, and those who easily eflervesoe under 
inepiration of surrounding co rcumstancea, 
Caseut command Uneir power to it as a 


aml 
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DEALING WIT DAFAULTERS 





low to deal properly @ ith defaulterstsun 
fortunately a question pressed upon public at 
lention with most ageravating frequency. 1 
has come lo be & marvel when a week pas 
one without a recond of some dagrant breach 
of uust. Hank employes, confidential clerks, 
managers of justitutions, trustees of funds, 
afier yeas of seeming Uprightoess, erjoy ing 
the eulire aonfidence of the community, 
fall before temptation in such quick sue 
Creston, that the theary of epidemics in 
diferent forms of crume ta receiving start 
lang confirmation. 

is te Certain that crime of any kind wore 
@rained, of improperly dealt with, breeds 
crime ; just as certainly as cholera, amall 
pos or typhus fever, propagate themselves 
Mt te equally ue that proper measures of 
prevention and cure will counteract the 
epread of physical of moral diseases. 

One of Ure causes leading to such sad 
reeulte in crime, has been clearly seen and 
frequently stated, via.) the lowe of display, 
and the extravagant expenditure required to | 
te gratify it. Living beyond one's means | 
Wasa prevalent weak vee (lo use the mild 
qt term) during the money making seam | 
preosding the “hard umes” of more recent 
daie, Li we to be hoped that a good deal of 
Unai nonsense has been Laken out of people 
by Une heavy pressure of these trying days 
Having been obliged to reduce expenses, 
Usey have been surpised to find bow many 
euperfuiiies could be cut off without any 
diminution of real comfort; and enforced 
s@onom) has given a practicg! lesson «hich 
will wat be easily forgotton. “if lever get to 
making money again, | will know how to 
take care of it,” Ws an cxpreasion so sincerely 
made by many, that they will doulticas 
taake their words good. So that we may 
bapefully look for lee temptation to dis 
honesty in the partial removal of one of its 
lente 

The proper treatment of defaulion which 
must be consitered in seeking a cure of the 
twou ble embraces three points necding apecial 
Siention, First, restitution If it were 








enderstucd from the first, that money fraud. 
wlently obtained would be exacted to the 
Gttermant farthing, which surely bs only 
fast, that no compromise could be expected, | 
& would both deter from crime and open a | 





hes cameed the boss of ten dollars thereafter, 
not indeed te the first loser, but to some 
ether unfortenste. Thus one man's mis- 
fortunes are shifted to another, gathering 
compound interest as they go (Community 
must demand that the “compromise” busi- 
ness be stopped rect and branch, and then 
i}-gotten bouty will not be so easily enjoyed. 

The second point to be gained is Ue 
reformation of the offender. Hestoration of 
plunder ander compulsion will not make 
this a certainty. Perhaps nothing will ; but 
the likelihood of repetition of such offences 
will be diminshed by sharp unrelenting 
punishment. To what degree this will need 
be carried, will depend largely on the nature 
of the criminal. To discuss this branch of 
the sulject involves too many issues to 
allow even a fair presentation bere, and the 
suggestion alone is therefore made. 

The third point is, that offenders should 
be so deall with, that their fate shall be a 
cogent warndng to others and thereby deter 
from an imitation of their crimes. It is 
doubtiow: a terrible fate for the leper to be 
condemned to isolation from society, to rot 
among those who, like himeerlf, are incurable. 
but better so than that be be left to spread 
his potsonous infection. 

If the merely unfortunate must thus suffer 
that community be saved, how much more 
requisite that the infection of crime be pre- 
vented by visiting penalty on the head of 
the offender. Much as we may pity him, 
the fnnecent sufferers trom bie crime, or 
those whe may become #0, are to be first 
cared for; not out of pity alone, but from 
the combined sentiments of justice, merey 
and self preservation. To make the way of 
the tranagressor easy, isto pul a premium 
on view, and a manacie on virtue. 

OE OE 


REFORM THE YEAR. 


April ougtt to be reckoned, the first 
month in the year, It is much the young 
est in appearance and general behavior. 
January, which ie absurdly pictured asa 
new-born child, ie the strongest of all the 
months ; powerful in lungs, irresistible in 
arms, bis locks thickly eprinkled with 
snow, and bis amiles, when be deigns to be 
tender, are but brief iluminations of his 
stern visage 

April almost invariably comes in with a 
aquall, lia very first day ts set apart as 
sacred to fuola, and all babies are fools at 
the beginning; loved and cared for because 
uf what they don't know 

The whole month is full of the most 
childish pranks. Al one moment the wide 
open blue eyes of the sky are filled with 
sunshine; the next they are running over 
with inexplicable teams. The lap of earth 
in Giled with toys for the young prattler, 
tiny planta, frisking squirrels, bleating 
lambs, and laughing streams, An infantile 
air pervades nature, Men and women grow 
young, hopes spring up, new enterprises are 
entered upon, the very name April, from 
aperire, to open, is expressive of juven- 
tility. 

The ancient Jews, who are admitted to 
have lived very near the sources of truth, 
and who were full of the highest practical 
aspirationa and = inapirations, began their 
ecclesiastical year at the vernal equinox, 
about March 22d 
every body ison the lookout for some new 


In these days when 


development, and is running around the 
cirele of former ideas and experiences to 
discover I, might i not be possible to start 
a movement toward April fini, and thus 
unite something of the spirit of the old and 
the new. As every great movement nowadays 
requires a cenvention, @e propose that the 
necessary stepe be taken to tnaugurate this 
worm by such a convention to be held at 
the most central place, say Boston, on the 
first day of April neat, for the purpose of 
memorializig Congress to pass the neces 
sary laws to make the year begin right. ‘To 
be sure people will laugh, and call the del 
egates aud their supporters, “April Fools,” 
whch will only belp (he movement, and 
confiem the faith of its supporters; for all 
reforms muat have opposition to give them 
strength Who will offer himself asa 
martyr to the cause? 
Sal -_ -__ 


THE Basis OF EDUCATION 


The more nearly aman can bring him 
self to working like a machine, the more he 
ean accomplish, and the greater the ease 
with which he can do it. 

When the child first tries to walk, he has 
to give the most careful attention to every 
part of his body, to keep the proper balance, 
and it is slow and painful work. After 
long practice, he acquires the art so com 
pletely that his limbe move with little 
eflort, his body seems to adapt itself to 
every comlition needed to keep it upright, 
and walking, running and leaping are 
rather a pleasure than a task. So in learn 
ing to write, Hie fint “pot hooks and 
hangers" are hand to maxe and clumsy 
enough when made ; ultimately, by practice, 
the letters drop from the pen of the ready 
“riter almost automatically, like coins from 
under the press. 

The same truth is illustrated in every 
handicrafi, art and business of life, and not 
only in manual occupations, but in inte! 
lectual pursuits. The practised accountant 
will mua up two columna of figures at a 
Ume, and with po appreciable effort give 
the correct amount; the experienced actor 
will commit page afler page of bis part, 
merely by reading it once or twice, And 
@ illustrations might be multiplied from 
every variety of profession 

The same thing is true in the morals and 
dispositions of men. Kepeated coutinuous 
truth telling makes 0 second nature; fre- 
quent lying makes it easier than speaking 


the truth. The honest man becomes auto | 


matically eo, and the thief learns to steal 
with equal farility. 

In Ubese facts is found the basis of true 
education, which seeks to make right doing, 
right thinking, right living so habitual, that 
at last it is easier to be right than wrong. 

_— <—e- 


A sUVENIL8 deecribing a man who had a 


| 
| make preparation 
lone day when she meekly 


MY LOVE, BUCO. 


SY GATHARIOR Fite. 


He te ee brave, eo fine eo fair 

y prince with locesof silken hair, 
Lite April's eanny «kice of bine, 
Mes eyes gleam Urcts lashes Ui rough 
1 teve him, and of him Ising! 
My princes, my Hugo! U, my King! 
O tal! be be, of stalwart grace. 
And all the grandeur of his face 
Lite as the welkin, bright above, 
Itamined te with joyous love, 
When, bending tow he \iete me sing 
My tove, my Huge! UO, my King! 
Onty @ tittle maiden. |. 
Whose life rans light and merrily 


When by hin 1 ott and sine 

To Huge! O my prince. my King! 

Across the meadows, do we stray, 

Unite the forests and away, 

Heneath the welkin® «hi ing rag, 

Beneath tre golden galary. 

White by is side I roam and sing 

Teo Hegeo, 0 my love, my King! 

Laugh, winds, as we roam together, 

Trl, binds of @insome sammer weather , 

Oh, Join with me in melody 

TO Wake Une echors faraway, 

Of worl of welkin. while we sam | 

Of Hago, O my prince, my King 
-_> | = 


CLARA'S HUSBAND. 


BY MAUNICR BOAR. 


Albert Walne was a coufirmed bachelor, 
everybody said—everybody in our street, at 
least. He was Mr Evergreen's second 
boarder, When he came | found that my 
nose was “outof joint.” | was no longer 
the boarder, and, as Mrs. Evergreen was re- 
markably particular in her inquiries about 
the aheestors of any new acquaintance— 
this, by the way, is a failing of old school 
Vhiladelphians—she soon discovered that 
his great grandfather had fought in the 
Revelation The new boarder was cw 
nonized at once. What chances had a man 
«hose grandfather had arrived in ‘10 agulnat 
one whose great ereat-grandfather had 
come over with William Penn? No 
atall. Mrs. Evergreen no longer entertained 
me with the exploits of ber ancestor who, 
surviving Germantown, bad lived to fight 
another day. This treat was reserved for 
my rival, My taste was no longer consulted 
in relation to dinner, His was. At last, 
when a lugubrious picture of Washington 
was transferred from my bed-room into his, 
the climax came, 

“Mr. Walne,” said Mrs Kv engreeh one 
evening, opening Wall's Annala with one 
hand and putting on her spectacles with the 
other, © Didn't you say your ancestor, 
Hubert Walne, foug!t at Brandywine?” 

i was ure this question was asked 
merely “to show off" the new boarder to 
our next-door neighbor, Mrs. Green, who 
taal dropped in. 

“Brandywine? Let me see,” responded 
Walne, looking cally over bis newspapers, 
“Yea, he fought in that engagement, but I 
am po sure on which side.” 

Awful pausé! From that night a reaction 
took place. Washington's death-bed stole 
back inte my room. Evidently, Mrs. Ever 
green felt that the eyes of a man whuse an- 
eestor was so doubtful, were unfit to gaze 
upon that sacred object. 

When Albert Walne took to going out of 
evenings, she feared that he was becoming 
dreadfully dissipated, 

Now Albert Walne seemed one of the 
last men in the world to need a Mentor. 
Hie had just passed hie thirtieth year, and 
the bald spot-on the top of his head, hia 
slow, grave movements, and thoughtful 
face, made him appear much older, Every 
body wondered that be had not ere this 
fallen into the snare of some fair enchan 
tress, for he was botelligent, not iblooking 
and wealthy. Tle was the junior partner in 
an old established firm up town, 

One morning we received carndsa—wedding 
cards, Albert Walne was to be married, at 
the residenoe of bis marred sister, Mrs 
Walters, to Clara Brierly 

Clara Lrierly! The name gave Mrs. 
Evergreen “quite ature.” Bat what better 
ould be expected from that man? Clara 
Litierly was too good for lin, although: she 
had no relatives, except a small brother 
whom she supported by standing behind a 
dry goods’ counters round the corner, but 
still Mes. Rvengreen did think with bis ad 
vantages, he might have done better 

For myself Lb thought that be could not 
have done better. Clara Was a pretty, 
gentle girl, too yielding and dependant per 
haps, but one that could be very firm at 
tines, (hough not when her husband was 
concerned, She was his superior in most 
things, but she listened to his opinions with 
reverence and awe very trying to a quick- 
tempered third person. 


. . > . . . 
Mr. and Mrs. Walne took a pretty little 
house in our street, and when certain im 


upholsterem and painters, they, with little 
Sam. Drierly, entered into possession of it. 

Ther was no need for strict economy, 
but there was more justice than generosity 
in Albert Walne's composition, and so he 


provements had been made by carpenters, | soldude as profound as this. 


Poor Clara sighed. “Men never can up- 
derstand.” 


chambermaid. 
that ber allowance would not sand the 

drain of their @ aud that caused by | 
Albert's expensive dishes and his occasivnal | 
guests, She was forced to dismiss the 

ehambermaid, and take the duties on her- 

self, This additional labor was not great 

al first, bul the washerwoman soon rebelled 

against Albert's fault-flading and extremely 

precise directions. In order to have the 

work done to suit his fastidious tase, Clara 

assumed it loo. 

“Really, Clara,” he said, one day when 
things had not gone as well as usual, 
“couldn't you manage to make a change in 
the bill of fare for dessert? I saw some 
splendid pine and bananas as | came 
down to-day. I'm sure | allow enough to 
keep things decent. My mother's cuisine 
was noted for its variety. 

Clara began to hate hie mother. When- 
ever he was dissatisfied that respected 
individual was paraded forth. She became 

le and thin; her laugh was forced aud 

smile tremulous; a look of anxiety was 
never absent from her face; she was con- 
stantly planning and mentally endeavoring 
to make these dreadful parallels—eco omy 
and luxury—meet. It is an impossibility, 
but as long as ber husband d ded it, 
she did her best to accomplish it. Poor 
Sam's clothes were patched and darned 
until he was ashamed to go to school; and 
Albert wondered why that boy was so 
shabby. He did not know that two week's 
supply of game had more than eaten up the 
thoury he had allowed for Sam. 

Dut the day came when Clara could no 
longer bear the worry and the strain. She 
fell sick. Her husband was in an agony of 
terror. It was now that his real love showed 
itself. He sent for all the physicians within 
two miles of the house, aud deported him- 
self like a man bereft of his senses. 

Clara sick, the hub, as it were, fell out of 
the household wheel. The doctors pre- 
scribed perfect rest and quiet. When Al- 
bert's alarm had moderated, he began to no- 
tice the disorder around him. He sent for 
his sister, Mrs. Walters, whose . husband 
Was away engineering a railroad in Cali 
fornia. Mrs. Walters came and spent half 
an hour inspecting things. 

“I wish you would take charge of thi@’ 
house for a time,” her brother said to her, 
“Door, dear, Clara managed very well, 
althou h she was rather extravagant. 
spent all her allowance——”" 

“What was the amount of this allow- 
ance?" interrupted Mrs. Walters, with 
ominous calmness. Albert proudly named 





it. 

“Albert Walne,” cried the littl woman, 
“you are the meanest, most selfish man in 
town! And if that meek-spirited wife of 
yours dies, you will have murdered her! 
If J take charge of your household | must 
have five times that amount. Do your 
hear?" 

“Why, my mother——" 

“Oh, i know all about that. She was my 
mother too, and | wonder your meanness 
had not brought her from her grave.” 

And then she proceeded to “open Albert's 
eyes” to the enormity of his offence, and 
with such effect that, now that Clara has 
recovered, he has become the most cousid- 
erate of busbands, and never mentions Lis 
mother in convection with household af- 
fairs. 

a — A 


THE TWO JEWELS 


I FOUND IN ARIZONA. 


BY MAKY KK. WoOoODsoOR. 


PART IL. 

Again | rang out a clear call and my 
friend, the dog, gave an instantaneous buds 
cation of his hospitality or enmity, b could 
not tell whieh, by a response. 

I could distinctly hear some one endeav- 
oriag to silence the auimal, and then low 
voiges in consultation reached me, 

“Hlelloab!" | erred again; aud this time 
with a happier eflect, for a light was brought 
into the low eniry, and @ voice—it was a 
woman's voice, aud its soft notes | shall 
never forget—spoke to me frum the in- 
Lerior, 

“Who is there and what is wanted ?” 

“A stranger from the east,” 1 answered, 
“whe has lost his way io the mountains, 
aud being utterly exhausted would implore 
a night's lodging.” 

“a—L do not know that we could admit 
you,” returned the voice, hesitatiugly. 

“twill pay liberally for the ehelier of a 
roof, and any accommodation that may be 
convenient,” | said again, for apart from the 
desolateness of my situation, my curtasity 
was no littleeacited to behold the female. | 
knew intuitively that she was young and 
pretty—who could be content to dwell ina 


“You mistake the motive of my hesita- 
tion,” was the rejoinder, with the same sin- 
gularly musical aceent. “A stranger bas 
never been refused admission here for the 
bed of reasous; there has been no similar 





asked his wife to name the eract sum which 


expenses. Clara thought about it a long 
time, feeling as the begyar-maid would have 
felt ot King Cophetna had asked ber to make 
choice among the crown jewels. To her it | 
wasa terrible responsibility, She had been | 
accustomed to a very simple minage when 

she and lithe Sam “kept house” in two 

closet-like rooms, Consequently she named | 
assum much below the actual require. | 
tment, | 

“Very well,” said her husband, gravely 
handing ber the amount. “This is to cover | 
allthe house expenses, including servant's | 
wages. ls it not?” 

“Yes,” faltered Clara. She felt oppressed | 
by this dry, business like way of treating a | 
matter which, in ber view, should have | 
been a mutual pleasure. 

“And | am to have no further trouble | 
about this,” he said. “You have given | 
the matter some consideration that Uhis sum | 
will be suficient for all housekeeping pur- 
poses. 1 think it is more than ample. My 
mother had leas.” | 

Ile forgot that his mother was a farmer's | 
wife, an experienced matron, versed in | 





making both ends meet, who, having four 
daughters, needed no servants. 

Albert Walue was not a monster of sel- 
fishness. lle was not even as selfish as the | 
omlinary specimen of the genus homo, but 
he was very inconsiderate, and bis long 
years of bachelorLood had made him a de | 

vout adorer of comfort. | 
| When be came home at four o'clock, be 
expected to find a dainty dinner, with at 
— one of his favorite dishes, awaiting | 
ten. 
| cheerful and neat'y dressed, to receive bim, | 
| and to entertain him the rest of the even- | 
ing. He expected she would have every- 
| thing in order for the arrival of any chance 
| guest that he m happen to bring home 
at any bour. “1 dou’ think you ought to | 
for strangers,” be said, 
remonstrated | 





would be required monthly for household Are you alone?” 


| to regret any charity you may extend to 


He expected his wife to be ready, caused 


| “aloes but a hair's breath and you are a 


application bere within my remembrance. 


“Ves. 

“And from the east?” 

“Yeas.” 

“Forgive me; there must be one other 
question. Do you design remaiuing any 
length of time near here ?” 

“No,” 1 returned in all sincerity, for 1 
concluded that “near here” with a woman 
meant within the next surrounding mile or 
so. “Lassure you you shall have no cause 


me. 

There was a sound as of the removal of 
bolts and bars, and the door swung back. 

A young girl stood before me with a rude 
torehlight throwing its irregular 
around ber; whom seeing thus—with the 
syipb-like figure and the shower of golden 
hair—l would scarcely have as 
anything but a child, bad not a nameless 
dignity in look and bow, warned me that 
she expected to be treated as a woman. 

“Ll am admitting you on my own respon- 
sibility,” she said, composedly. “My mother 
left it to my discretion to refuse you or 
no.” 

“I thank heaven and you lady, that your 
charity overcame all unnecessary scruples ; 
though I should betake me to the moun- 
tains again rather than occasion you any 
annoyance by my visit. But tell me, is it 
possible that you live here alone with your 
mother?" 

“No,” she answered, with rather a ner 


y 
A heavy step upon the boards behind us, 
me to turn on the alert, not an in- 
Mant too soon, for a powerful man stood 
almost touching me, with a revolver pointed 


dead man,” hissed an angry voice. “ Pear! 


me tH How dare you——” 





She soon found, however, ¢ 
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be you 7” 

1 saw my mistake in a moment, for the 
man before me was larger and darker than 
my friend Martin Cade ; diy! yet there must 
have been some startling resemblance called 
inte life by the wee of Unis stranger ; 
for at the instant | would have sworu to the 
identity of the two men. 

Whatever it was the likeness faded = 
yay leaving me to wouder af my own 

sily in supposing Cade in a so di- 
ametrically opposite to all that | could have 
inferred from my knowledge of the man 

And the mere inention of the name to 
which had given ulierance, seewed iu- 
stantly to electrify the whole group. 

The young beautiful slamsel turned 
a face full of inquisitiveness upon me. 

elder woman grew deadly pale and 
extended her bands wildly in a mute sup- 
plication. 

The dark, brigandish stranger grasped 
my arm with a rigidity that threatened a 
fracture of the bone, and left the prints of 
his five flagers for weeks to come, while he 
whispered hoarsely : 

“Hreathe that name here again and I will 
slay you. I thought you were an iufernal 
apy, sent to hunt me down.” 

In the meantime, however, the | 
which he had drawn had been — — ~ 
lowered to bis side. 

“For my life | do not understand you,” I 
said, quickly. “Nor can | surmise the cause 
of such very cavalier treatment. | have no 
idea who or what you are; and my susprise 
was only equal to my joy in finding this 
cabin bere, among the mountains where | 
had supposed myself lost, aud therefore 
about to be compelled ty pass the night 
with the wild beasts of some lonely gorge. 
| am a stranger, so far as hospitality is con- 
cerned, at your mercy, and | assure you 
you are mistaken if you imagine there is 
any secret cause of feud between us.” 

“Who are you?” asked the man angrily, 
still bending his heavy brows upon me.” 

“My name—your rather singular welcome 
will bold me excused for not having de- 
clared it before—is Eugene Hagan, and my 
employment I am unable to tell you how 
far from here, because | don't know exactly 
where I am, is mining.” 

There was a moment of embarrassing si- 
lenee, in which I felt that | was an object of 
especial scrutiny on the part of my strange 
host, when seeming to recover himself in a 
measure, he asked, half averting his head, 
*And you really found your way here by 
chance ?” 

“The veriest that ever directed a benighted 
stranger,” L answered. “Unless | recognize 
a decree of Fate in the barking of a dog half 
an hour ago, when I stood despairing on 
the spur of the mountain before us, and 
fancied myself beyoud the reach of buman 
aid or comfort for the night.” 

In closing my remarks | turned my eyes, 
when the young lady, who I now readily 
imagined must have been possessed of a 
considerable degree of bravery, when she 
took it upon herself to admit me to this 
singular abode, amd though | could not tell 
why, | was pleased to find ber face suffused 
with blushes. 

“Father!” she exclaimed resolutely, as 
our glances met, “1 am sure the stranger 
has spoken the whole truth, and the fault, 
if fault there be, of his admission must reat 
upon me. He scarcely merits such un- 
civility at our hands.” 

“Silence! self-willed girl!" he exclaimed 
passionately. “ If my accursed doom should 
ever overtake me it will be, Ll am sure, 
throvngh your instrumentality. And you, 
Mr. Eugene Hagan,—if such in reality be 
your name—follow me, as you value your 
life.” 

“Every henest man values his life,” I an- 
swered, “but pray remember that ouly the 
guilty and cowardly are to be intimidated.” 

There was a sneer upon his lips, but he 
did not deign to reply; and taking up a 
laup he moved on to the door in front of 
ine, not even glancing back to observe if 1 
followed. 

1 bowed to the ladies, imagining as I did 
so, that the younger gave me a look of en- 
couragement, and following resotutely in 
the footsteps of mine host, entered a small 
room to the left, but a moment after he had 
crossed the threshold ; and beheld him close 
and lock the door behind us with that 
cheerful composure which even the hardiest 
bravery ca not always assume, unless 
it is allied with an innocent conscience, 

“Do you realize that you are entirely in 
my power ?” asked the man, standing before 
me with an angry light flashing from his 
dark eyes. : 

“1 am afraid I do not,” | answered coldly 
“Ll should imagine us well-matched in 
stature, and this small six-shooter, which 
you have so chivalrously permitted me to 
take from my belt, is peer to anything of 
the kind you may have about you.” 

“You are not to be frightened, | see,” re- 
plied the man. “My next appeal will be 
tw your houor. You can take a seat, Mr. 
Hagan.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, availing myself 
of the permission at once. “1 am too much 
fatigued to stand upon ceremony even here. 
llave you been playing Blue Beard with 
your women, that you could not belp trying 
it with me.” 

“You are Jesting ov tbe brink of the 
grave, young man,” he cried. “Can you 
not see that | have been desperately in 
earnest in all that I have said? You ut- 
tered a name in my presence to-night that 
could not have been accidental. If you are 
an emissary of his you had better have died 
ere you crossed this threshold—bearding the 
lion in his den.” 

“1 spoke of Martin Cade,” | replied turn- 
ing suddenly ou him again to note the effect 
of my words. “You know him, I pre 
sume 7" 

“Do you know him ?” he asked in a hoarse 

whisper. 
“1 can't say that I do,” I answered slowly 
though | observed that the veins upon his 
forehead were protruding from the intensity 
of his excitement, “and yet | have been with 
him almost constantly for the past + half 
year.’” 

«Where ?—in the name of God, where ?” 
he cried, es to his feet, “surely 
not in Arizona 

“Within ten miles of here, at fartbest,” I 


replied. “Is it then ble that you knew 
each other in the and have re- 
mained of each other's proximity 


in a wilderness like this?” 

“God that we were icall 
auti en wa paby wap Ame ary = 
ing.” he replied a, “But such ex- 

are necessarily a mystery to you, 
young man, and puzzies have always been 
distasteful to me. Now, Mir. Hagan, I pro- 


the 
See ai to extend the hospitalities of m 


to you for the evening, and 


bt to exact a promise of you in re 
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not at all to the polat. 
Allan Montell.” 


i 
g 
: 
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“An appelation as ve of romance 
as that Tiictircese” oe Le “How unfor- 
tunate that there should have beea nothing 
romantic in my past history, to idealise 
this encounter. But | am conscious of 


ouly one emotion at present, and that is 

utter lassitude of body mind.” 
“A circumstance that suggests to me how 
ly and 


vesy easy it would be to put you safu 
forever out of my way, ere the sun 
morrow gilds the mountains above 
turned mine host, with a frown. 


“5 
bie 


have lulled r suspicions to rest, and od 
i ttle part without let or 

drance. Your friends would look for you 
in every crypt and of the Carson 
range, and would finally decide that you 
had wandered off, or been devoured by wild 


beasts. | live in a second 
and only hazard the most 
have brought you bere. You had no mo- 
tive beyond the pleasure which the “path- 
less woods" affords in coming here ?” 

“You must be persuaded of that, Mr. 
Montell.” 

“Then you can have no hesitation in 


i 


ey me the ise which | shall re- 
quire for the food and night's lodging that I 
shal! offer you.” 


“Let me hear conditions.” 

“It is this. You are to keep the story of 
your night's adventure a secret 
from every living being. You are not to 
bint in any manner, shape or form, that you 
found a cottage on this mountain, or that 
that you encountered anything in bumana 
form.” 

“That will be a small return for the aid 
and comfort you will afford me, in supply- 
ing me with a morsel of food, and 
at your feet for Angel I replied rather 
eagerly, for the effects of my severe physical 
toil were beginning to be more and more 
felt. “I cheerfully promise.” 

“The obligation has other amendments,” 
said Montell coldly. “You evidently fan- 
cied that you saw some resemblance be- 
tween Martin Cade and myself when | first 
stood before you this evening. 1 will not 
tell you what cause there may be for such a 
suppos'tion, nor what my relations with the 
man of whom we are speaking once were, 
1 only desire to impress upon you that it is 
from him above all others that I would keep 
the secret of my abode. | am throwing my- 
self upon your generosity. I had rather 
face death this moment, ever encoun- 
ter Martin Cade in this life again. My rea- 
sons cau be nothing to you, and you may 
rest assured that a rencontre would be as un- 
pleasant to him as to me. Do you still 


promise ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I will then set supper before you, and 
show you to a better than you have, per- 
hdps, slept in since coming to Arizona. It 


will be impossible to return to the theatre 
of your operations by anything like the 
route you took in coming. There is a pass 
across that would enable you to reach your 
frienda in an hour's walk, but it is the key 
to the maze in which I live, and is knowu 
ouly to one man. You would be surprised 
to hear who. I will take you down the 
mountain, however, and siart you on a cir- 
cuitous, but certain, route. And for these 
favors, you pledge me without reserva 
tion?” 

“There is my hand upon it,” said I. 
“The secrets of your life are your own, and 
I should be worse than a spy to endeavor to 
make them mine. Martin Cade and I have 
had our business transactions, but we have 
no especial contidences.” 

“An intimate association with him would 
be an houvor to any man,” returned Montell, 
haughtily. “If all men were made of the 
stulf that Martin Cade is, there would be 
no hermits and no unhappiness in the 
world. But 1 fancy the preparations for 
our evening's repast are completed in the 
next room : so follow, and let me present 
you in asomething more civil fashion to my 
wife and daughter.” 

His step was not wanting in dignity as he 
led the way out; and wondering greatly at 
the evident mystery of his life, 1 followed 
him into the next apartment. 

Me. Montell, to whom I was duly pre- 
sented, sat in an arm chair at the corner of 
the hearth. She was exceedingly pale and 
seemed evidently disturbed in mi 
though on our appearance she arose, ar 
bade me welcome with a gentle dignity 
eee have graced any mansion in the 


“My daughter, Pearl,” said Montell, “whe 
should by rights perfurm the ceremony of 
ntation, as she was the first to make 

fir, Hagan's acquaintance.” 

The shadow of a smile wreathed his lips, 
and displayed a set of dazzingly white teeth 
beneath au ebony moustache. I might have 
perceived that he too, was not wanting in 
the courtesies of a more civilized life, 
not a more interesting object presented it- 
self in the person of the daughter. 

She had turned and bowed to me with a 
poo grace as Montell called me by 
name, and the next | wt her taper fin- 
gers were moving swifily among the cu 
and saucers. A womeut later, she amili 
announced that tea was ready, and we drew 
around the board. 

1 would hardly have imagined it ble 
for any one to live in the house with Allan 
Montell, and not cower as a slave before 
him. His wife seemed to watch nervously 
for bis frown, but, strange to say, though be 
looked “black browed as Jupiter,” the coun- 
tenance of his daughter remained sereus 
and undisturbed. 

ler dress was simple, but neat and taste- 
ful, and ber hair never out of fashion in 
louse, flowing curls that streained down 
her waist, seemed like a di of 
gold about her shoulders. 
was cast in chaste aud classic mou’ 
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ing of his heavy brows. 
Pearl, is there anything more of « 
By heavens, if not by design, you would be 


his pres- 
ent abode, with the ex jon of occasional 
flying visits to Carson and Sacramento cities, 


1 found bim at once familiar with 


individuals and intrigues, and w 
me still more, with all the current 


ishments for one of her age. 
ores peneaity somes with the topies 
of Ccoumten on hand, until I could no 


marvel that even such an abode 
m be made an attractive one to the two 
women about him, when be chose to enliven 


their soi 5 

Later in the evening | casually mentioned 
my visit to Austral aS 
number of delicate, nent questions 
lowed, from either 1 or the ladies, 


ewer, as | saw that my auditors were most 
deeply, and hence flatteringly interested. 
‘celing that I had the ad eof Othello 
in the fair epidermis with which nature 
had favored me, 1 watched the varying 
countenance of my lovely Desdemona with 
an interest that only the young and chival- 
rous of my sex, who have been shut out 
fiom refined female society as long as 1 have 
been, could fully b 
She took no decided part in the conversa- 
tion, but the lights and shadows that played 
in her oon _ were ee 
than al en language, though in su 
ming up all that she bad said during the 
evening, with much that was highly ro- 
mantic and imaginative, if you will, | could 
not recall a single frivolous or indifferent 
sentiment. 


I think Montell was ified when he 
could draw ber out and show me bow price- 
less was bis “pearl of the "ae oy ha 
called her. forgot my afew 
hours before, and started withginpleasant 
surprise when the master of the house sug- 
gested that we separate for the night, as I 
must be sadly wearied. M ite 
tions were silenced as I ed at my Watch, 
and found the bour-hand past midnight. 

1 arose, made a profound bow to the 
ladies, and fullowed Montell through an- 
other door into a neatly furnished chamber, 
the walls of which 1 observed were lined 
with books. 

“I can now understand at once how easily 
ou can dispense with the gossiping and loo 
requently distasteful society of veighbor- 

hoods,” I said. “You have a far higher 
source of diversion here.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “a mingled disgust 
of self and my fellow mortals veiled me from 
the world when | was scarcely your ae. 
It is only in social, uuromantic life, afier 
all, that we see the hideous deformities of 
human nature. Were men ever painted 
exactly as they are, in boooks? No. The 
details would be revolting ad nauseam. It 
is the glamour thrown’ over them—the veil 
—like that worn by the prophet of Korassan, 
which never ceases to excite our interest. 
Remove it and we turn, sickened and shud- 
dering away. You will find, Mr. Hagan, 
when you are as old as | am, that the 
morality of the 1s is the only genuine 
one in our day. The crime of dishonesty is 
but in discovery. The clever, half-dis- 
guised knavery of our neighbor is rewily 
condoned, jally if he strut around us in 
silken hose. It is the robber sans culoftes— 
the real, every-day ruffians of the world, 
that neither Scott, nor Bulwer, nor Dickens, 
(i name him last, though he ranks in my 
estimation second to no one that has ever 
“— could ever make a hero of.” 

“Where is the poetry of Bill Sakes, et id 
omne genus?" said | with a smile. 

“Ah!” returned Montell readily, “Bill 
Sakes in real life would only have admired 
a Nancy who would have abetted him in 
, and beyond remorse 
from a 





painful to me. 

It had struck me 
maniac on the subject 
for allusion to the accumulation of 
oust lent at once an unnatural and most 
unprepossessing excitability} both to his 
manner and countenance 

Who and what was he? 

The most rational conclusion that I could 
come to was, that he must be the chief of 
some robber clan, whose emmissaries, scat- 
tered over the country, executed the schemes 
which his futile brain would concoct, while 
to remain out of sight, and there- 
detection. 
bility of communication with 
from 


that he must be a mono- 
of money-making, 
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prise. ered sudden | Pearl Montell hovered about my pil 
ta as a —— with the ineffable glory of a Cateenty 


you wu the Gant betes yon WR. | vision. 
isagree- | 
able nature that you can think of just now ? 
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BEAUTY IN WOMAN. 


BY NANRHIE SADLER. 


it is an undeniable fact that all women 
covet personal beauty and comeliness. 
They may, perchance, (yrannize over their 
womanly tastes and instincts, and endeavor 
to persuade themsecives that it is beneath 


y y complexion, 
if their “shiuing coils” should 
ly gleam with “threads of silver.” 
even ridicule the arta of the 
it is every woman's duty, to 
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very rare indeed who cannot, by a judicious 
use of their redeeming featuies, set off by 
taste and art, make themselves at least 
comely. To be sure, many women court 
beauty from unworthy motives. Some 
covet it for the gratification of vanity, aud 
to secure admiration; and these are they 
whose souls never crave anything higher 
than the triumphs of the ball-reom and the 
silly flattery of brainless beaux. Many 
court it for even grosser motives. Some 
desire it because it secures love and the 
sweets of matrimonial bliss; and this is, 
after all, not so unworthy an atm as many 
people suppose. But there i§ still another 
class—and these constitute the mosi exalted 
souls amoug the sex—who cultivate and 
cherish the genius of beauty, because to 
themselves it is a retining and ennobling in- 
fluence and they bring it to bear in their 
intercourse with their fellow creatures, that 
they may make it a power by which to 
benefit the world. 

In the hands of a wicked woman, beauty 
is a mighty power for evil; so, also, in the 
hands of a true and ndbie woman it can be 
made an almost supreme influence for good. 
ae oe false theories of woman's rights. 
She a higher and holier work to perform 
than fighting for the polis; that of elevating 
the hearts of mankind, nearer to God, to 
Heaven, and the right. And when she lays 
aside as useless the grace and beauty which 
should characterize the sex, she has dulled 
the edge of one of her most powerful 
weapons of warfare. It is only the face 
whose beauty consists merely of roses and 
lilies and shining tresses, that fades and 
loses its charm with the first bloom of youth. 
True beauty brightens as the deeper 
thoughts of maturity are stamped upon the 
brow and gleam forth fiom the eye. Taste 
in dress is the natural outtlowing of a cul- 
tured soul. It isa bard matter for a tine 
grained nature to dwell in a shabby taler- 
nacle. Woman veed not be extravagant; 
but once let tbe world understand that she 
seeks to be lovely, because it is the retlec- 
tion and dictation of a pure and noble soul 
within, and the most skeptical can have no 
objections to woman's making herself as 
attractive as possible. When this is accom- 
plished she shall have revolutionized the 
world. 

—_—_>_ Se 


BROOKLYN'S DOG STORY. 


A few nights after the terrible conflagra- 
tion that swept into eternity so many souls, 
an officer attached to the Wosktanen street 
station house, noticed a medium-sized dog 
of a tawny color and mongrel breed banging 
about the vicmity. Ile scarcely made a 
mental note of a circumstance appareutly 
80 trivial, and had almost forgotten it, until 
on a subsequent occasion the circumstance 
was revive’ in bis memory by again tmeet- 
ing the dog under similar circumstances. 
Other officers noticed the dog, and the 
strange attraction which the spot seemed to 
have for it. The dog was watched, and 
finally it was seen that at frequent intervals 
during the night it would approach the en- 
trance of the rooms, and wait as though in 
expectation of seeing some one, and then 
disappear to repeat the act. During the 
day the animal disappeared from the ruins, 
but war met with in adjacent streets pick- 
ing up @ precarious existence in the gutters 
aud garbage boxes. During the three 
months that have elapsed since the fire, the 
dog has never missed a night in visiting the 
ruins, and the only inference is that its 
master was among those who perished. 
On Saturday night Inspector Waddy noticed 
the animal for the first time, and not know- 
ing the history connected with it, remarked 
to one of the Sergeants of the First Precinct 
that “that dog ought to be got rid of.” 
Upon being informed of the circumstances 
above narrated, the Inspector said nothing 
more on the score of extermination, and 
it was noticed that as he the 
forlorn anim.) he uttered a few words 
that the poor fellow returned with an 


a wag of his tail.—Brooklyn 
nion. 
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A NOVEL FOUNTAIN. 

The Virginia (Nevada) Ent des 
cribes a fountain which sends up numerous 
jets from the top of the spire of the new 
Catholic Church in that place. A large 
iron pipe is carried up through the steeple 
and up the large irun cross surrrounding 
the same. The pipe then takes the form 
of the cross, behind which it is hidden, 
and from holes perforated at proper inter- 
vals the jets are sent up. From the top of 
the cross and from the end of each arch 
large streams ascend to the height of about 
twenty-five feet, and between these are 
thrown up a great number of smaitier jets. 
The beight of the top of the cross from the 
ground is 170 feet, and last evening, the 
air being calm, the numerous jeta spread 
out in the shape of a fan. The rays of the 
declining su fell upon the jets and spray 
at just the proper angle to light up and bring 
out the whole ‘a beautiful roseate glow, 
which surrounded the top of the cross like 
aglory. This novel fountain was not con 
structed for mere ornament. It is intended 
for use, in case of the breaking out of a large 
fire, as a jon to the spire and roof of 
caek bb but the pubes moment 
to turn on the water and drench the spire. 
The height to which the water is thrown 
above the cross shows the great force of the 
water works of the city. 
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Booxs are voices of the dead to the living, 
and make us heirs of the life of past ages. 


WaY-maRks 


BY BAUHIB 6ADLER 


Sweet ahilinont 
When the wortd 

The ro«ws it gras 
Above it, the 


Bright, buoyant youth, with a smiling face, 
Looks up to the skies above , 

And all ihe earth wears a charming grace, 
For youth is he time w love 


Then comes the strife, unto manbeoad sealed, 
A batile with sward tn hand, 
When brother, on lifes 
“Galnet brother takes bis stand 


Pale feebiec age, with a cruel haste. 
Stealg on, ere the strife is done, 

Bat leeds will tell, on the life page traced, 
If the battle be test or won 


Grim Death at last. with his stern decree, 
Poids Wie hands on the wearict breast; 

Aud man from hie fevertd t 41 se6 (ree, 
Lies down in the grave to ret 
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THE FIRST CLOUD. 


like A eunny morn, 
agieam with dew, 
are without « there, 


tee are biue = 


BY GRONGER MANVULS FREE. 


“lt was to meet such difficulties as this 
that toutinee—" “Hother!" 

i wrote the first sitting at my desk, and 
said Lhe last aloud, impationtly—well, there, 
anugrily—tor Matuie had bounced into the 
ruum, run W the back of my chair, aud 
clapped ber hands over my eyes, exclaiming: 

“Ub, Dick, what a shawe! Aud you 
promised tv cume up and dress!" 

“i dv wish you would uot be so child- 
ish!" Levied, sustching away her hands, 
“There's a blot you've made on my manu- 
script.” 

“Mout be so cross, sir!” she said, laugh- 

ing, as she yave a waltz round the room, 
making ber pretty silk dress whisk over vue 
of tbe light chains, which she meruly picked 
up, aud then, coming lo my writing-table, 
she wok a ruse out of a basket of towers, 
and beyan Ww arrange it iu ber hair, 
“I'm uot crves," 1 said coldly, “but en- 
gaged in a se:ious work of a mercantile and 
muuvlary nature. You seem Ww think menu 
ouglit always w be buttertiies.” 

“No, | don't, Dick dear,” she cried, 
“There, will that du?” 

She beld ber bead on one side for me to 
see the creamy ruse nestling in her crisp 
dark baw; but, afler a glauce at it, | let 
my eyes tall upou my desk, aud went ou 
writing my pampliet. I saw that she was 
lovking wistiuily at me, but | paid no heed, 
aud slew then came aud rested her hands 
Gpou my shoulders. 

“Are you cross with me, Dick?" she 
said sullly. 

“Cross? no!” | jerked out impatiently. 
“Only Ltnought | bad married a wouan, 
and she has turued out w be a child.” 

‘There was silence then furatew minutes, 
only brukeu by the scratchuy of my pou. 
The little hauds twitched a lithe: as ley 
lay upou my shoulder, and | very nearly 
wrole duwn, instead of “The calculations 
arrived at by the projectors of loutines”— 
“Richard Marlow, how can you be such a 
disagiveable wreich But of course 1 did 
bot write ii—ouly Lhouglt—and then | felt 
wonderfully disposed ty turn round, snatch 
the little yracetu: figure Ww my breast, aud 
kine away the tears tuat 1 knew were gath- 
ering in ber eyes. 

Sumehow or another, though, | did not 
do it—wnly went on glumly writing—tor |b 
was cruss, worried, aud anuuyed. | had set 
miyseif to a ask (hat neoussi lated Coustaut ap- 
pleation, aud | was not gelling on as i 
evuld wish; so, like many more Wweak- 
minded individuals of the male sex, instead 
of waking fur Lhe comfort and advice of my 
wile, t visited my disappointment upon the 
first Weak olject at baud, and that object 
Was tle lady 1 question. 

“Please, Dick dear, don't be angry with 
me. Lcan't help feeling very young and 
gulish, though lam your wife. LI de try, 
vl! so laid, to be womanly; but, Dick 
dear, Um ouly eighteen aud a half.” 

“Thirteen aud a halt, Ishould say,” | said 
seorutully, just as if some sour spirit were 
urging te on to say biting, sarcastic Uhings, 
Cit D kKuew would pain the poor girl; but, 
for the life of me, 1 could net belp it. 

‘There was no auswer—ounly a little sigh 
—and the hands were withdrawn. 

1 went on writing—rubbish that I knew 
I should have cancel. 

“Ilad you not better get ready, Dick?” 
said Mattie softly, “You said you would 
come, When L went up stains, and the Wil- 
sons wou't like it if we are late.” 

“Lang the Wilsons!" 1 growled, 

‘There was another pause, filled up by the 
scratch, scratch of one of the noisiest pens 
1 ever used, and another litle sigh. 

Mattie was standing close belin | me, but 
I did not look round, and at last she glided 
gently to a chair aud sat down. 

“What are you going w do?” I said 

lily. 
rule to wait for you, Dick dear,” yhe 
replied. 

“You need not wait. Go on. | shan't 
come. Say I've a headache—say anything.” 

“Dick, are you unwell?” she said ten 
derly, as she came behind me ence more, 
and rested her Hithe hands on my shoulder. 

“Yes—no. Pray, don't bother! Go on. 
Perhaps Vil come aud fetch you.” 

‘There was another pause. 

“Dick dear, Vd rather not go without 
you,” she said meekly, at last. 

“And I'd rather you did go without me,” 
I said angrily. “Lhe Wilseus are our best 
friends, aud | won't have them slighted.” 

“Tien why not come, Dick dear?” said 
the little woman, and | could see that she 
was struggling bravely to keep dewn Ler 
lears. 

“Because I've no time for such frivolity. 
There, you've wasted enough of my tune 
already, so go.” 

Seratch, scratch, scratch, went that exas- 
perating pen, as | went on writing more 
stull to cancel, and yet too weak and angry 
to leave off like a sensible man, run up and 
change my things, and accompany my little 
wife to the pleasaut social gathering a few 
doors lower down our road. 

She had been looking forward to the visit 
asatreat. So had 1 ull that gloomy fic 
came over me; but as | had taken the steps 
already made, I felt that 1 could not retreat 
Without looking foolish; so | acted with 
that usual wisdom displayed by man under 
such circumstances,and made matters wore. 

“Did you bear me say that | wished you 
to go alone 7" I said angrily. 

“Yes, yes, Dick dear, I'll go, If you wish,” 


far rather stay at home.” 

“You are ired to go; you have a rose 
in your hair,” 1 said satirically—oh, what 
poor satir, when it was put there to pleas- 
ime '—“and they expect you; so how go- 
and enjoy yourself,” 1 added, by way of a 
sting, lo my sensible speech. 

“L can’ enjoy myself, Dick,” 
gently, “unless you come too. 
stay.” 


she said 
Let me 


desire you to go!” | exclaimed, bang- 
ing my hand down on the desk. 

“hie looked at me with the great tears 
standing in her piteous eyes, and then, com- 
ing nearer, she beut over me and kissed my 
fore bea. 





she said softly. 


‘ 





a i en 
“¥ dont know,” I 
poige = lO pk. aE , 
¥ ly at me, she went 


That broke the spell, and 1 started from 
my seat, but more than ever. | was 
wroth with her now for obeying me sw | 
meekly, and | gently opened the door, to 
hear her call the maid, and tell her to ac 
company her as far as the Wilsons. 

Then | heard them go—heard the girl re- 
turn, the door close, and { was alone. 

Alone? Well, not exactly; for, x0 to 
speak, | was having an interview with my 
augry self, as i felt that 1 was, asking bow 
iwould jet a feeling of annoyance act upon 
my better nature, and make me behave as 
1 had to the sweet little girlish being whe, 
during the six months we had been mar- 
ried, had vever looked at me but with the 
eyes of love. 

“Change your things and go after her,” 
something seemed to say; but | repelled it, 
threw my writing aside, kicked off my boots, 
snatched my slippers out of the sideboard, 
thrust the easy chair in front of the cosy 
fire, threw myself into it, and then with my 
feet in the fender, and my hands in my 

‘kets, | sal, morose, bitter, and uncom 

able, gazing at the glowing embers. 

“She had wo business togo [| exclaimed, 
“She knew | was up all last night, writing 
that abominable book, and was out of sorte, 
and ought to have stayed.” 

Then | reviewed the past half-hour, and 
grew calmer as | leaned back, knowing 
ae | did, and well, that | had forced her vo 
0, poor child, and how miserable she would 
be 


“She'll forget it amongst all those peo- 
ple,” | said bitterly ; but 1 did not beheve 
it, aod at last | sat there calling myself 
ass, idiot, blind, madman, to plant, as | had, 
the first seeds of what might grow into a 
very upas-tiee of dissenmon, and blight the 
whole of our married life. 

“Door lithe darling!" Lb said at last; “i'l 
wait up Ull she comes home, and then tell 
her how serry | am for my folly, and ask 
her forgiveness. 

“But, as a man, can | do that?" 1 said. 
“Will it not be weak?” 

“Never mind,” | exclaimed, “I'll do it! 
Surely, there can be no braver thing to do 
than own one's self in the wrong. Life's 
too short to blur it with petty quarrels, 
And suppose she were taken ill to-night 
my dartiug, whom | love with all my heart? 
Ur, suppose she went too near the fire, 
and her dress caught alight? There, 
how ateurd! Thank goodures, she is in 
silk, and not in one of those fly-away mus- 
line!” 

1 sat on, musing and musing, till sud- 
denly there was a buza outside of the house, 
then the rush of feet. 1 fancied | heard 
the word © fire!” re again and 
again, and, turning to the window, there 
was a glow which lighted up the whole 
place. 

1 dashed downstairs, and out of the door, 
to tind the road thronged, for a house a 
little lower down was in flames, and, to my 
horror, | had not taken a dozen steps before 
1 found that it was at our friends’ the Wil- 
sons’. 

‘There was no engine, but a crowd of ex- 
cited people, lalking eagerly, and just then 
the tirewscape came trundling along the 
road. 


lt was quite time, for the house as | 
reached it was blazing furiously, the flames 
darting out in long fery longues from half 
the upper windows, while at several there 
were poople crying piteously for belp. 

i fought my way Usrough the crowd, and 
tried to run up to the house, but hall a 
dozen ofticious people held me back | while 
the man with the tire-escape tried Ww rear it 
against the house; but it would not reach, 
because of the garden iu font, so that they 
had to get the wheels of the escape over the 
trun ratings, and this caused great delay. 

Let me go!” | pauted to those who held 
me. “Let me gol Some 
tu the house.” 

* You can't do any good, sir,” said a po 
liceman roughly. “The escape men will de 
all Gey can.” 

But | struggled frantically, and got loose, 
feeling ali the while a horrible, despairing 
sensalion, a Lo knew that my poor darling 
was one of the shrieking stuppliauts for help 
al the upper windows, and that but for my 
folly b mayght have saved ber, 

As | treed myself from those who beld 
me, and ran lo thd escape, it was to fod 
that the man whe had ascended it lad been 
beaten back by the flames. 

“It's no youd,” he said : 
the back.” 

Ile was about to drag the machine away, 
when | heard my name called, “ Dick! 
Dick!" in piteous tones; and asl was once 
more selaed, | shook myself free, rushed up 
the ladder, with tue Mames scorching ang 
burning my face, and, panting aud breath 
less, Lo reached a window where Mattie 
stucd stretching out her hands. 

1 yot astride of the wil, the flames being 
walled away from me, aud threw my ars 
round her; but ast did so the ladder gave 
way, burned through by the Manes that 
gushed furiously fiom the lower window, 
aud I feit that 1 must either jump, or try 
and descend by the staircase. 

‘There was no time for thinking; sol 
climbed in, lifting Mattie in my arias, feeling 
her dress crumble in my bands as b touches 
her, and the horrible odor of burnt blair 
rose in my nostrils, as 1 saw her wild and 
blackened face Lo mine. 

~ Dick, Dick !" she gasped, © save ine!" 
and then she fainted. 

Fortanately, | was as much at home | 
in the house as in my own, and making for 
the staircase through the Mame aud sinoke, 
L reached it in safety; but below me wes 
What seemed to be a fieicely 
furnace. 

1 recoiled for a moment, but it was my 
only bope, and To recalied Chat the lower 


ole —somne Ole 


“we must Try 


blazing 


dear ; for | could do nothing but think about 


slipped ~ y dow came home, to find you 
lying back ) panting end struggling ; 
you wouldnt wake when I shook you 
Were you ill?" 

“Oh, ne; not atall,” [ aaid, ast kissed 
her again and again, feeling now for the 


first time sensible of a smarting pain in one | 


frat 

“You've burnt yourself too, Dick; look 
at your foot.” 

It was quite true; the toe of one slipper 
must have been in contact with the ? 
and it was burned completely off, 

“But, Dick—dear Dick,” she whispered, 
nestling closer to me, “tre you very, very 
anary with your litth wife for being such a 
girt 

Ly —= a eee, only thank God that 
my fit vily was watecl 
her closer and out yet. - — 

“ Mattie,” [ whispered at last, in a very 
buaky voice, “can you forgive me for being 
oo weak?" 

I could say no more for the hindrance of 


two sof bi u mine; and while 
thoy vented oon bot 


made a vow I I 
shall have strength to ; for real troubles 
are so many, it is folly to invent the false. 

At last, when 1 was free, | took the rose 
from where it nestled in her hair, and 
placed it in my pocket-book ; while, in an- 
swer to the inquiring eyes that were bent on 
mine, | merely sald — 

“For a memento of a dreadful dream.” 

Hy the way, | never finished that 
pamphiet. 
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8ST VALENTINE DETECTIVE. 


Several weeks ago there at one 
of the hotels in Stirling ayoung man giving 
the name of Lachlan Cameron, stating that 
he would be glad to be taken on as bouts or 
stableman, or anything of the kind. Being 
an innecent-looking Highlander, tmoplicit 
crederice was given to his story, and he 
obtained employment. Everything went 
on emoothly Ul the valentine season came 
round, when, out of fun, and littl fore 
seeing the consequences that were to accrue 
from their mischief, some of Lachlan's fel- 
low-servantsa sent him a valentine in the 
shape of a summons from the Court of Hy- 
men at the instance of one “ Jeasie 
M'Donald.” The victim of the plot, never 
having seen a document of the kind before 
believed it was a genuine legal inatrument, 
and, protesting that he was entirely ignorant 
of who “ Jessie M' Donald " was, took coun- 
sel with his comrades, who seriously ad- 
vised him to go to the Procurator-Fiscal's 
office, and state his case there. Lachlan, 
thinking the advice good, immediately acted 
upon it, and, finding the ey place, he 
poured his tale into the ears of Chief-Con- 
stable Campbell, who requ 1 his visitor 
to take a seat while he looked up some 
aed as might throw light on the case. 

*resently he produced ny oy of a © Police 
Information” setting forth that a young 
man calling himeelf Lachlan M'Lachlan 
was “wanted” in consequence of having 
passed a spurious halfsovereign in the 
village of mnockburn some months pre- 
viously, and giving a description of the 
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| TimRm were 33,000,000 postal cards con- 
sumed in this country last year. 


| Tum Lykens Valley mine, which has 
been on fire during a portion of the winter, 
will probably not worked this summer. 


Tux Buffalo Commercial says that an 
| effort will be made neal season te introduce 
steam generally on the canals, the expert- 
ment last year having been very successful. 


Tue bill providing for a tax of eight 
tenthe of one per cent. on the gross receipts 
of railway companies, has passed both 
branches of the Penacylvaniastate legie 
lature 


PREP AKA TiON® are rapidly going forward 
fir opening the permanent Sohibition ia 
this city in the Main Building on the Con 
tennial grounds. The opening ts announord 
for May 10th 


woman witha 
inches below the 


Tue representatives of the leading Pena- 
sylvania coal are electing an- 
other combination by which to rule the 

of coal, which ts alleged to have 
low the cost of production. 


Turns is a hitch in the negutlations 
Tweed's release, brought about by his 
names of the parties to whom he 
money for obtaining the ring charter. sad 


it definitely announced that Pri 
Bismarck has tendered his 


Mu. Jamas lunvianon, for omnes 
years a subscriber to the Saruapay Eve- 
wind low, recently died at his residence, 
in Hennepin, L1., aged 76. He was much 
loved and reapeeted by all who knew him. 


Tux brig Roanoke, which sailed from 
Philadelphia March iTth, when two days 
on was wrecked by a heavy storm, aud all 

rerew and passenger were fe. 


one man, who wae rescued after 
suffering. 

‘Tur palace of the Malmaison, which was 
to Napoivon the Great and what 
Versailles was to N 111, or the Tri- 
anon to Louie XVI, ie to be sold, and the 
land surrounding it is to be cut up into 
building lots. 

It t# reported that President Julius H. 
Seelye, of Amherst College, has given all of 
his salary, while a Represeutative in Con. 
~ from yn - ww the town of 

mberst, to expended in laying side- 
walks through the village. , ~ 

Tue large paper-mill of Messrs. 

& Moore, on the randy wine, about two 
tiles above Wilmington, Del., wae burned 
aoe a Lone about $150,000, ‘This tirm 
have for some time past supplied the paper 
on which the l'usr is atm 


Kuna has started on protection of home 


Industries iu the sledgehammer method in 
which it usually manages its affairs, It has 





ilty person. He taxed the astenial 
achian with being the missing man, and 
after @ faint denial Cameron confessed his 
identity, and within ten minutes of entering 
the county buildings he was imprisoned in 
one of its cella, with the gloomy prospect of 
having ‘o appear before the ecireuit court on 
a charge of uttering base coin. 


—_—-  -_ 


JAPANESE AUDIENCES. 


Free-and-easiness is the great character 
istic of Japanese audiences. During the 
performance every one smokes, eats and 
drinks; criticisms are very audibly ex 
pressed, conversation and chall are very 
general, people come in and go out as Chey 
like; if the weather be hot, superfluous 
raiment sana ceremonic, coolies enter with 
their implements of trade, and reeking with 
the dust and sweat of the day, much in the 
same way that one may observe peasaiutes 
slouching into continental catnedrals fora 
few minutes’ prayer, On the stage the 
same nonchalance is apparent. If an actor 
be not © word-perfect,” the promptor fol 
lows him about with a book without the 
slightest attempt to disguise > @ stage car 
penter, wanting a light tor bis pipe, does not 
hesitate to crawl in front of the actors, and 
take one from the stage candles; men “whe 
are killed” during the play are allowed te 
make their exit behind a pieve of black 
cloth, boldly brought and held up by a bey , 
and no bitehoor accident ewer justifies the 
drawing across of the curtain, Applause 
takes the form of wild) shrieks — mest fre 
quently the name of the actor, Dissent and 
disapprobation are invariably expremeed by 
howd and long continued ehaflag and 
Decmeot tiage 





REVIEWS. 


Meaens. Konus Inorimin, of Boston, 
whose * No Name Series” of novels have 
begun a new issue under the tithe of & Town 
and Country Serves” Dall are as attractive 
as the first volume, “Den Milmera Woon,” 
a wide reading will doubtless be secured, 
as it certainly will be well deserved 


Series, entitle “Oliwer Kaleigh,” presents 
in vivid coutrast the trae mature of love and 
that whieh stimulates atl passes for it 
The style is excellent, the characrens gener 





floor was as yet untouched by the fire; it 
was the one beneath me thal was blazing so 
furiously. 

So, getting a good tight grip of my treasure 
1 rushed down the buruing stairs, feeling 
them crackle and give way as 1 bounded 
from one to Lhe other. 

Ik was a Hery ordeal; butina few nec 
onda | was below the fames, and reached 
the hall, where, panting aiid sufloeating, f 
struggled to the door, reached it, and fell. 

If could open it, L knew we were saved 
But | was exhausted, and the bot aur caught 





“Will you come and fetch me, Dick?” | 


me by the throat aud seemed lo strangle 
bane. braised my band to the lock, but it fell 
| back. | beat feebly at the door, but there 

was only the roar of Mames to anawer me, 
| and as I made one mere supreme effort, 


Mattie said very meekly; “but indeed Id | panting and siruggling to reach the fasten 


} ig, D was as it were dragged back by the 
weight of the burden | still clasped to my 
bresat. 

It was more than human endurance could 
bear, and I felt that the end was near; and 
to make my sueerings more poignant, Mattie 


seemed to revive, struggling with me for! 


life, aa she kept repealing my name, and 
clung to me, til | 
| “ Diek—dear Dick! wake; pray, wake! 
| Are you ill?” } 
I started up, to find Mattie clinging to 
me; and clasping her tightly to my heart, a 
great sob burst from my breast aa] kissed | 
her passionately again and again, hardly | 
able to believe my senses 
“Oh, Dick,” she panted, “you did frighten 





me so! I couldn't stay to supper at Wilsons’, | of prosperity ia apt Ww produce aud weurish. ° 


| fron thewt te Last 
| Philadelphia, 


ally well drawn, and the suitecest maiutanned 
(iu Lippincott & Co 


| "Pare eves of all the littl folks can be 


| nade to sparkle by giving Chem an opportu. | 


nity to look at the pages of © ALL Pictures, 

or Mamma’s Sunshine,” a bimonthly mage 

| eine fur children, to be completed to twelve 

numbers, The first number i full of 

| chowe engravings, suited to juvenile Lastes, 
beautifully printed and pleasantly larked 
about in the accompanying descriptions, It 

| is published by J. Meory Sevythe, Mhiladel 
plhia; price, 25 cents per number 





| ‘Tus nove and girls of all ages up to the 
j time of complete ossification, say al one 
| bovanvedread years or thereatanita, will richly 
enjoy © The Captain aud hes Hho'sen,” which 
details in @ test amusing manner how they 
| left the gowd ship Neptune, on whi hh they 
liad saled many @ year, aud uavigated a 
! farm in nautical style in Saratega Co, 

N. Y ‘There are many side splitting 
acrnes depicted, and lowe making erenugh to 
add sweetness to the whole. (J. 1. Jewett, 
New York). 


—_— ee 
Trane is some help for all the defects of 
fortune , for if a man cannot attain to the 
length «f bis whishes, be may have his 
remedy by culling them shorter 
_- - -_- 
Avvemary, like winter weather, is of 
use Ww all these vermin which the summer 


Tux ratnp volume of Lippineott's Star t 


protubited the importation of ves 
and rolling stock aud purposes lo subsidise 
local manufactures and import materiale 
free, 


A COMPLIMENTARY banquet was given 
to Gen, A. T. Goshorn, late Director 
General of the Centennial Exhibition, oa 
April 4th, by his fellow-citizeuns at Cmein 
nat. et apes desire Was exprensed that 
he should be appointed to represent the in- 
terest of the United States at the approach- 
ing exposition at Maris. 


Tuk Keading Mallroad Company has no- 
Uifled Cher locomotive engineem that they 
will net retain in their employment any 
whe below to the organization known as 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Kugineers. 
The company promise to establish a life 
and accident insurance fund for the benetit 
of such as desire mombership, at leas rates 
than are now paid to the brotherhood, 


AN inquiry into the distress now reigning 
in Lyous in Franee, shows that the silk 
trade tn that city bas bee gradually decline 
ing for several years. iu isTt Lyons ex 
ported to the value of $6,400,000, and last 
year the exportation dropped as low as 
20,200,000, while the test month of thie 
year shows « sad falling off as compared 
with even January, IN70. 


INVENTICOATIONS by & special committee 
of the Mussian Senate, which create a ureal 
sensation, prove that «a well-organized plan 
existe, based on the principles of the Luter- 
national Social Demeocnuats, and «a suit has 
been commenced agatuet oue hundred and 
fifty persons of both sexes far secret brother- 
howd, the circulation of Ureasonable witlings 
and preparatory steps for a communiatic 
reverlution, 


THe Central Pacifie Railroad Company 
has lately arranged to have J0.000 trees of 
the abowe species set out along the GUO miles 
of the right of way of the company. Thus ia 
only the fest tustalment, aa it will require 
about 500,000 of the trees for the 500 miles 
of valley where Uiey are to be cultivated 
The immediate object of the plan is to iv 
crease the humidity or the regions, aud 
longer the liability to droughts 


AMEIGCAN manufactur s are penetrating 
Kairope to such an extent as lo Cause a panic 
a direction 





heretofore unheard Crom 
1 'Phey ares sending soaps abrowl in large 
| quantities, which are se thing there in preter- 
peor to all others, American toilet ape 
arm replacing the French toilet ape in 
then own markets Partly on this account 
| a well as from other causes, there tea 
‘soap panic” reported from Marseilles 
There were 35.000 people employed Chere 
te that industry, and some of them are 
thrown out of work by the enforeed idle 
pees of the factories 


in 


| Vet Apmteita appears to be the first 


eity to make a successful (ial of street cars 
| poopelied by steam A tunber of there 
have been tutroduced on the Market street 
hoe, ated @ compartvon of the recripiaot the 
| atest ated bore cam shows « balance in 
favor of the former Five of the best pay 
tog hore can averaged $M, in cash receipts, 
while the five dummies averaged over §1U0, 
in Cash recerpts, the fare being five centa. 
Phe cost of cunning « home car cone week — 
tet tneldliog care of the homes in stable, 
showing, of wear amd tear of harness —is 
Sie ™), while of rooney « steam 
car for (he same period is 840, making a 
saving in favor of the steam cars of over 
$5.16, to say nothing of Use extra comfort 
lo pranee nye ns 


the cost 


~«_-_- —_ 


A CONSTANT CoCunM with Falling Strength 
amt wasting of Flesh are symptoms denoting 
Pulmonary Orgace more of less serio ty af- 
fectal ltr Jayoe® bhapectorant te a safe 
remedy for Lang and Throat ails 

-— -_ > 





Dir Tuenia ia ioluce! by coal gaa, tndi- 
geetion from foal not property cooked | enor 
mous Coal bills from fuel wasted These evils 
can all be remedial with the Spiral Draft 
Chimoey HKegulater Cotroap @ Ce., Ts 
Sansin street, Philastelplia, la. 
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Tes WANDERING (JEW. 


The eanterine Jew ones cab! to me 
1 paseet Us rough the erty te tee comel of Ore 


year 
A man in Ge garter pieced! fruit from « 


Mow bang bee thie city Geen here © 
rel me, os he placket ewes 
Faye stevel where it *harnle be dey 
Awd bere tt @lil ete J ferewet en are 
Five bucdrel yoare roliet by ard then 
1 wa vetet the eelf care tom! senin 








Reo trace of « clty thee | femme! 
A thee yt rl wat teler ete bebe pepe @ lernee 
Bie Bene wert quletdy ty ibetettng rem red 
1 eehel © Mew long hae the city be 
Avd he ane@rre! tm armel he pipe! away 
The mew come fhe sed Ue ott decay 
Thiet roy perture er ul fw aye 
Piwe tretrest poare relent by aml Uren 
1 tre wetet the eelf same tom! again 












Ard | came to 0 eee ered the wares did rome 
» three bie het out clear 
lades be dragg@eet 't aatheore 
long bee this oom teens teere 
het ated be watd arnt he jaugtie! 








bilhews bawe mee! their 


fell in the eetf 


we 
They ve Madeest arnt tery ve 
camer War 
Five tharstoeed poare roltet hy tel ten 
1 tre vetoed the oni! samme rom) emer 


And | came te @ forest veat aml (ree 

Arete @rnrline otenel th thee hicket Neer 
Bie wae bee bald af thee feet Of @ tree 

1 ecket Hew tong bawe Ghee @erete been 


Th 





here * 
And he aneweret 
hu are 
My arowetors dwelt here alwey 
Awd tree hawe been here einne Creation & 
day 
Five burdred years rotted b 
1 tre wel! Use well eatin rome 


winele are a covert 


ated Uren 
aanin 


Ad I fund there « efty, and far aml near 
Heeoutetet the ham of tall and glee 
1 asker! Hive tong bee the city boon here 
Ami where te the pipe, atl Ure wort, and 
iw oe” 


Atel they anewered me amd they wernt theetr 
wey 
Things siwaye have etemet ae they startet 
terchay 


Atnl eo they will stand forever and aye 
DU) wall Ove hartret years and tren 
1 iL travel Ube self same road again 


-_- -| —_— 


THE CAPTAIN'S LAST LOVE 
BY WILKE COLLINS 


CHAPTER | 


‘The captain ts still in the prime of life,” 
the widow remarked to me. “lle has given 
up his ship, he possesses « sufficient in 
come, and he hae nobody to live with him 
lahould like toknow why he doeen't marry.” 

“The captain was excessively rude to 
me,” the widow's younger sister added, on 
her side, “When we took leave of bin in 
Lomdon, | asked if there was any lkelihond 
of bie joining us at Hrighton this season 
He turned hie back en me as if 1 had mor 
tally offended him. and be made me this 
eatracnminary answer * Mins, | hate the 
sight of the seal The man has been a 
sailor all his life. What does he mean by 
saying that be hates the sight of the sea?” 

1 was evitirely at the merey of the widow 
andthe widow's sister, The other members 
of our little society at the boarding house 
had all gone toa concert, [was known te 
be the captain's oldest fiend, and to be well 
acquainted with all the events of the cap 
lain'slife. No polite alternative was lef 
but to answer the questions that had been 
pot to me. 

“L ean satiafy your curtosity,” | aaid to 
the two ladies, “without vielating any oun 
Silence repewed inime if you only have pa 
Hence enough to listen to a very strange 
story.” 

It le needless to repert the answer that | 
received We eent away the tea things, 
and we trimmed the lamp. and then TP told 
the ladies why the captain would never 
marry, and why (eatlor as he was) he hated 
the sight of the sea 


CHAPTER I 


The Hritieh merchantman “Portuna’ cot 
the last cooarion when our friend the cap 
tain took command of the ship) satled from 
the portof Liverpool with the moriing Gide 
She was bound to certain islands in the De 
Cliffe Cowan, In search of a cane of sandal 
weaned a comntedity whieh. in thewe aya, 
found a ready and profitable market in the 
Chinese Prpire 

A lange discretion Was repeme in the eap 
tain by the owners, who knew bin to te 
net only theroughly trustworthy, but a man 
of rare abilities carefully cultivated during 
the leteure hour of a seafaring life lhe 
voted heart and soul to his professional An 
ties, he was hard reader and an excellent 
Davin headd oonsicerat le 
inhabitants of the 
strcdied 


liiguiet ae well 
experience among the 
Vacifie Istancde, he had attentively 
they characters, and hal mastered their 
Yarnguage tn more than one of ite many dia 
loots Thanks to the valuable tuformation 
threas cobetalinedd, the captain Was ever ala 
home toy Cori liate the ishanders. and he bad 
Tore Uhan ono suoomeded in tioding a carne 
inter clecumeatanoes in which) other cap 
tale had failed Dwsemsing these 
be back his fair of human defects 

bor instance, be wasa little Ove bo 
of bie own gad looks of his bright chest 

nut hair and whiskers, of hee beaotiful blue 
eves of hue fair white skin which many a 
woman had looked at with the admiration 
that ts akin te envy His shapely late 
were protected by glowes | a broad brimmed 
hat sheltered his complexion ih fire @ eather 
frau the sun Me wae nice in the chatce 
of bie perfumes, be newer drank spirits 
amd the smell of tobaow) was abhorrent to 
him, New men anon bie offiowrs and bis 
cree, secinge hum studying tn his cabin er 

feetiy dressed, washed and brushed antil he 
wae an olyert speklow to i | upen, sett of 
voice aml careful in bee of words 
Bere apt to conchede that they had trusted 
themerives al sea uinder a oummander whe 
eae a ateotnahkes misture of a schon! 
master atul a dandy But (f the slightest i 

frection of diseiplin teak plaew, on if the 
storm come and Che weasel was in periiu 
eas meen disoowened that the ghowed hands 
behd a ned of that the scafl von 
make ite if heart through wind and sa 
fron one end of the deck te the other, and 
that 1 issued onder whieh the greatest fil 
on board Kew to be cnvhers Chat saves! the 
ship Threughout hie professional life, the 
general impression that this *arhnuslt 
gifted man praxtuced ou the litth world 
atest him Was always the same. Scone 
few liked him, every taxty vapected hin 

teetteody ccdherwtcasd bom Tle captain « 

cepted thee weulis, and went on reading 
his teks ated protecting his OD ple bony 

alt his owners shook lands with him, and 
pot ap @tth hue gloves. 

The “Portuna™ tewched at Kio fr water, 
amd for supplies of food whieh might prowe 
ueful in came of scurvy In due time 
ship roonded Cape Morn, in the fest 
weather ever known in these latitudes by 
the otdest bhamd on beard The mate, one 
Mr. Duncalf—e teeing. wbeeaing, self oo 
ident old srediog. with a Maming fae, and 
& Vast vwooebalariy of caihe—ewore that be 
didn’ like it © The foul weather's coming. 
my leds.” said Mr. lbancalf “Mark my 
Words, there'll be wind enough to take the 
curl out of tbe n't whiskers before we 


are man) 
During a more the ship cruised 
im search of Ue to which the own- 


poerita, 
shary 


tome 


o betew 


ron, ould 









| wind and sea 


ore hed directed ber. Al the end of that 
time the elud towk the predicted liberties 
with the captain's © hiskers, and Mr. bun 
call dowd revealed te an admiring cree in | 
Ue character of « true prophet. 

For three days aud three uights the “For 
tune” ran before the storm, at the mercy of 
(rn the fourth morning the 
gale blew iteelf out, the sun appeared again 
towards boon, and the captain was able to 
take at) obser vatinn lhe result informed 
hom that be wae in @ pert of the lacttx 
(rowan Wilh Shieh be wae eotively unac 
qtainied lhereupm the officers were 
called inte the catin, Mr. Lruneall, as be 
came bie rank, wae consulted first, His 
option: podkessed the merit of brevity. “My 
lade, the lips bewitebed. Take my word 
fea it, we shall wish curselves back in our 
latttudes befure @e are many days 

Which, being interpreted, mean 
that Mr. Dhunealf was lost, like his superior 
offers ina part of the voran of which he 
knew thing 

The captain decided (the weather being 
how quite foe again) te stand on, ander an 
easy preee of eail, for four and twenty hours 
more, and to see if anything came of 

Soon after nightfal, samethiag did come 





own 
older 


of it The lookout forward hailed the 
deck with the dresful ery “Treakers 
ahead’ In less than a minute more every 


beady beard the crash of the token water 
The Fortuna” «ae put about, and came 
round slowly tn the light wind. Thanks te 
the timely alartn and the fine weather, the 
safety of the vemel was easily provided for 
They kept ber under short sail, aud they 
waited for the morning 

he dawn showed them in the distance « 
glorious green island, net marked tn the 
ships charte—en island girt about by « 
coral reef, and having in ite meucdat a high 
peaked) mountain, which looked, through 
the telescope, like a mountain of voloanie 
owhwin. Mr. Dunealf, taking bis morning 
draught of rum-and water, shook bis gray 


old head, and said (and swore) “My lars, 
I don't Like the look of that island.” The 
captain was of a different opinion. The had 


one of the ship's beats put inte the water, 
he armed himeelf and six of bis crew «he 
accompanied him, and away be went in the 
morning sunlight to visit the island 

Skirting round the coral reef, they found 
a naturel breach, which proved to be browd 
enough and deep enough net only for the 
1 of the beat but of the ship herve lt if 
needful, Crossing the broad baner belt of 
the smooth water, they approached the 
golden sande of the island, strewed with 
magnificent sheila, and crowded by the 
dusky islander men, Women and children, 
all waiting tn breathless astonislanent to 
seo the strangers land 

The captain kept the boat off, and ex 
amined the islanders carefully. The tine 
ornt, simple people danced and sang, and 
ran tote the water, inploring heir wotsder 
ful white visitor by gestures to come on 
share, Not a ereature among them carted 
arms of any sort, a hospitable curiosity an 
imated the entire population. The men 
ered out, in their smooth, musical language 
“Come and eat and the plump, black 
eyed women, all laughing together, added 
thely own tnvitation “Come and be 
kissed" Was it in mortals to resist such 
temptations as these? ‘The captain led the 
way on shore, and the women surrounded 
him in an inetant, and sereamed for joy at 
the glorious spectacle of bin whiskers, bis 
complexion, and bis gloves, So the mgr 
ners from the far north were weloomed to 
the newly discovered island ‘ 


CHAITER ILL. 

The mormng wore on, Mr Dunealf, in 
charge of the ship, cursing the island, over 
his rom-and water, as a beastly green strip 
of a place, net laid down in any Christian 
chart,” was kept waiting four mortal hours 
before the captain returned to his command, 
and reported himself to his offiewns as fol 
lows 

He had found hie know ledge of the Doty 
besian dialects sufflcrent to make bitself in 
aoe degree Utdertuml by the natives of 
the new island. Under the guidanee of the 
ebief be had made a first journey of explora 
thon, aod tad seen for bitself that the place 
was a marvel of natural beauty aud fertility 
The one barren spot tn it was the peak of 
the voleanic mountain, compemsed of crumbl 
ing rock. crigtually, te dealt, lava and 
ashes, which bad cooled and oonmselidated 
with the lapse of time. Se far as he bad 
ween, the crater at the top was now an ex 
linet erater, Tut, if he bad understood 
rightly, the chief had spokee of earthquakes 
and eruplions al certain by gone potions, 
some of which lay within bis own earliest 
lace Acdhverting next 
te considerations of practical utility, the 
captain anmownord that he had seen san 
dal weesl enough on the isiand to load a 
dowen ships, and that the natives were wil 
Hig te part with it for a few toys and trin 
kets generally distributed among them. To 
the mate's diswuet, the “Portuna’ was taken 
theide the owet that dav, and was anchoned 
before suneet in a natural barber Twelve 
heures of recreation, beginning with the ment 
the ten, under 
the 4 tse restrictions in stich cases established 


recollections of the 


Morning. Were granted to 


by the captain That toterwal over, the 
work of cotting: the prectous wormed and: lowe 
ig the ship Was to be unintermittingly 


pursued 

Mr Dranealf had the fest wateh after the 
*Portuta He took 
the beatewain aside (an ancient sea dag like 
Himwelt), and he said ina eruff whisper 
“What did Etell you?" The captain and 
the chief of the islanders beld a private oon 
ferenee tn the cabin > and the captain, after 
first forbeding any communication with 
the shore catil hie return, susddenty left the 
ship alone with the chief. in the chiefs own 


teal beet tadde atiug 


‘atin 

What dict (his strange appearanoe mean” 
Dhwe « aplain Diitnse lf, when be tomek bie seat 
inthe cancer, would have been puseled to 
answer that jlestion 
be a hota Cine 
he asked 
ohtet anewered mysteriously ‘Lome 
time time, vour Dife depends on it, 
atl the liwes of wour men.” 

Prackiling bis light Little Wessel tn silence 
over Ube stneath water ineide the reef, the 
chef teok bis visitor ashore at a part ef the 
island which was que new to the captain 
The tee crewed a ravine and ascended an 
etuinence beyond. There the chief stopped, 
ard silent!) peotnted out to sea 

The captain looked in the dineetion indi 
oatesd to him, and diseevered a seownd anda 
stoaller island, Iving away to the south weet 
ata distane of under teo miles, Taking 
out bis telesoope from the case by which i 
was shim af his back, be examined the 
place through bis glaw. ” Two of the native 
cavers were lying off the shuew of the 
wee teland , and the meen i them appeared 
to be all keeeliag of crouching in curousty- 
ehomen atiitudes. Shifting his range a litie, 
the captain meat beheld Ube igure of a tall 
and slifary man— the one iuhabitant of the 
and whem he could disenver The man 
we sandingon the highest point of a rocky 
cape. A fire was burning at his feet. Now 
be lifted bis arms solemnly to the sky, now 
be dropped some invisible fuel inte the fire, 
which made a bine smoke, and now he 
cast other invisible objects into the canoes 
floating beneath him, which the islanders 


Shall we avay from the 


ow shewt 





| fe an explanation. 


hel - 
in abject submission. Lowering hie teie- 
eoope, Ube captain wked round at the chief 
The chief gawe the ox- 
planation readily. His language may be 
titer edd it) theme Lert 

“Wonderful «hite stranger! the ishan! 
you eee yormler wea Hely island. As such 
tt Tabeoo—an island sanctified and st 
apart. The benorable pereon whom you 
notice on the rock is an all-powerful favor 
ite of the geuda He is by voration a Ser 
corer, and by rank alriest. Vou now see 
bie casting charms and blessings into the 
canoes of our tehermen, who kaeel to bim 
for fine weather and great plenty of fish 
if any pedane person, native of stranger,” 
presumes to set foot on that island, my 
there ise peaceable suljecta will Cin the 
performance of a religious duty) pat that 
person to death. Metron this te your men. 

They will be fed by my male and 
foudled by my female people so long as they 
keep clear of the Holy Isle. As they value 
their lives, let Chem respect Uhis prohibition 
In It understom! between ue?’ Wonderful 
« bite stranger, my cance is waiting for you. 
Let us go back.’ 

U derstanding enough of the chiefs lan- 
«’ (illustrated by his gestures) to receive 
tu the right spirit the communication thus 
awldrensed co khe, the captain repeated the 
warning tothe ship's company inthe plainest 
pomible Eoglish. The officers and men 
then took their holiday on shore, with the 
exception of Mr. Duncalf, who positively 
refused to leave the ship. For twelve de 
lightful hours they were fed by the male 
people and fondled by the female people, 
and then they were wercilessly tern from 
flesh pote and the artus of their new friends, 
and set to work on the sandal-wood in good 
carves. Mr. Duncalf superintended the 
loading, and waited for the mischief Uhat 
was to cone of disobeying the owners’ of 
ders, with a confidence worthy of a better 
cause 

CHAITER IV. 

Strangely enough, chance once more de 
Clared itself in faver of the mate's point of 
view. The muschiet did actually come, and 
the chosen instrument of tt wasa handsome 
young islander, who was one of the sons of 
the chief. 

The captain bad taken a fancy to the 
sweet-compered, intelligent lad. Pursuing 
his studies in the dialect of the island at 
leisure hours, he had made the chiefs son 
his tutor, and had amused bimself by in 
structing the youth in English by way of 
return, More than a month had passed in 
this intercourse, and the ship's lading was 
being rapidly completed, when, in an evil 
hour, the talk between the two turned on 
the subject of the Holy Island 

“Does nobody live on the island but the 
Priest ?" the captain asked. 

The chiefs sen looked round him sus 
piciounly “Promise me you won't tell any 
bendy! he began very earnestly 

‘The captain gave his promise. 

“There is one other person on the island,” 
the lad whispered, a peren to feast your 
eyes upon If you could only see her! She 
is the Priest's daughter. She was taken to 
the island in ber infancy, and has never 
left it sinee. In that sacred solitude she har 
vever looked on any human beings but her 
father and her mother, Lo once saw her 
fram my canoe, taking care not to attract 
her notice, or to approach too near the holy 
soil, Ob, ao young, dear master, and oh, so 
beautiful!” The chief's son completed the 
description by kissing his own hands in 
silent rapture. 

The captain's fine blue eyes sparkled. 

He asked no more questions; bat, Later on 
that day, he paid a secret visit to the emi- 
nenee which overlooked the Holy Island. 
The next day and the next he stole away to 
the same place, On the fourth day fatal 
destiny favored him, He saw the nymph 
of the island through bis telescope, standing 
alone upon the cape on which he had already 
diseovered her father. She was feeding 
some tame birds, which looked like turtle 
doves, The glass showed the captain her 
sure white robe, Muttering in the sea breeze ; 
ver long black hair falling to her heels > her 
slim and supple young figure, ber simple 
grace of attitude as she turned this way and 
that, attending to the wants of her birds 
Before her was the blue ocean, behind her 
was the lustrous green of the island forest. 
The captain's vivid) imagination supplied 
the inevitable detects of the glass le 
looked and looked until his eves and his 
arms ached. And when she flitted lhghtly 
back tnte the forest, with her birds after her, 
the captain shut up his telescope with a 
sigh, and said te himself, “IL have seen an 
angel!" 
From that hour he become an altered 
man. he was languid, silent, interested in 
nothing General opinion decided that he 
wae going to be takerr ill 

A week more elapsed, and the offieers and 
crew began to talk of the voyage to their 
marketin China, The captain refused to 
fix a day for sailing. He even took offence 
at being asked to decide. lnstead of sleep 
ie tu his eabin, be went ashore for the 
night 

Not many hour afterwards, just) before 
daybreak, Mr. Dunealf, snoring tn his cabin 
on deck, was aroused by a land laid on his 
strouleber Phe swinging Lamp, still alight, 
showed him the dusky face of the chief's 
son, Oonvuleed with terror Hy wild signs, 
by «lisconnected words in the little English 
which be bad learnt, the lad tried to make 
the mate understand him. Dense Mr. Dun 
calf, understanding nothing, bailed the 
second officer, on the opposite side of the 
deck. The second officer was young and in- 
telligent. He rightly interpreted the terrible 
news that had come to the ship. The cap 
tain*had broken his own rules. Watching 
his opportunity, ander cover of the night, 
he had taken a canoe, and had secretly 
crossed the channel to the Holy Island. No 
one had been near him at the time but the 
chiefs son, The lad had vainly waited on 
the shore in the hepe of hearing the sound 
of the paddle announcing bis return. Be 
youd all reasonable doubt, the tufatuated 
man had set foot on the shores of the tabooed 
telard 

Lhe one chance for his life was to conceal 
what he bad dene until the ship could be 
get oot of the harber, and then (if ne harm 
had come to him in the interval) to reseue 
him after nightfall, It was decided to 
spread the report that be had really been 
taken jl, and that be was oonfined to his 
cabin The chiefs son, heart the 
captain's kindness had won, oould be trusted 
te de this, aod to keep the secret faithfully 
fe the captain's sake 

Towants noon the next day they attempted 
© take the ship te sea, and failed for want 
of Hour by hour the heat grew more 
oppressrve As the day declined, there 
were Of ous appearances in the western 
beaver The natives, whe had given sane 
trouble during the day by their anxiety to 
see the captain, and by their curiosity to 
hnow the cause of the sudden preparations 
for the ship's departure, all went ashore 
tagether, looking suspiciously af the sky, 
and reappeared no more. Just at midnight 
the ship (stall in ber snug berth inside the 
reef) suddenly trembled from her keel to 
her mast-beads. Mr. Duncalf, surrounded 
by the startled crew, shook hie knotty fist at 
Pithe island as if he could see it in the dark, 
“My lads, what did [tell you” That was 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


With the morning the Unreaiening aspect 
of the weather unexpectedly disappeared 
A faint het breeze from the land, just 
enough to givethe ship steerage-way, offer 
ed Mr. Duncalf a chance of getting to sa. 
Slowly the “Fortuna,” with the mate him 
wif at the wheel, half sailed, half drifted, 
mio the open ocoran. At a distance of 
barely two miles from the land the breeze 
eas fet wo more, and the vessel lay be- 
calmed for the rest of the day. 

At night the men waited their orders, ex- 
peeting to be sent after their captain in one 
of the boats. The intense darkness, the 
airless beat, aud a second shock of earth 

uake (just felt in the ship at her present 
) me from the land) warned the mate to 
be cautious, “I amell mischief in the air,” 
mid Mr. Duncalf. “The captain must wait 
ll | am surer of the weather.” 

Still no change came with the mew day. 
The dead calm continued, and the airless 
beat. As the day declined, another omi- 
nous appearance became visible. A thin 
line of smoke was discovered through the 
telescope, ascending from the topmost peak 
of the mountain on the main island. Was 
the voleane threatening an eruption ” 
The mate for ove entertained no doubt of 
it. 

“Dy the Lord, the place is going to burst 
= said Mr. Dunealf. “Come what may 
of it. we must find the captain to-night!” 

CHAITER V 

What was the lost captain doing? and 
what chance had the crew of finding bim 
that night ?” 

He had committed himselt to his deaper- 
ate wbventure, without forming any plan 
for the preservation of his own safety, w ith- 
out giving even a momentary consideration 
to the consequences that might follow. 
The charming picture he had seen through 
his telescope had haunted him Aight and 
day. The image of the innocent creature, 
secluded from humanity in ber island-soll- 
tude was the one image that filled his mind. 
A man, passing a woman in the street, acts 
on the impulse to turn and f llow her, and 
in that one ay eg shapes the 
desiiny of bis future life. The captain, 
weing the canoe on the beach, acted on a 
similar impulse when he took the paddle 
and shaped his reckless course for the ta- 
booed island. 

Reaching the shore while it was still dark, 
he did one sensible thing—he hid the canoe 
«that it might not betray him when the 
daylight came. That done, he waited 
for the morning on the outskirts of the 
forest. 

The trembling light of dawn revealed the 
mysterious solitude around him. Follow. 
ing the outer limits of the trees, first in one 
direction, then in another, and finding no 
trace of any living creature, he decided on 
penetrating to the Interior of the island. 
He entered the forest. 

Au hour of walking brought him to ris- 
ing ground, Continuing the ascent, he got 
clear of the treea, and stood on the grassy 
top of a broad cliff! which overlooked the 
sea. An open hut was on the cliff. He 
cautiously looked in, and discovered that it 
was empty. The few household utensils 
left about, and the simple bed of leaves in 
4a corner, were covered with fine, sandy 
dust. Night birds few blundering out of 
inner cavities in the roof, and took refuge 
in the shadows of the forest below, It was 
plain that the hut had not been inhabited 
for some time past. 

Standing at the open doorway, and con- 
sidering what he should do next, the cap- 
tain saw a bird flying towards him out of 
the forest. It was a turtle-dove, so tame 
that it fluttered close up to him. At the 
same moment the sound of sweet laughter 
became audible among the trees. His 
heart beat fast; he advanced a few steps, 
and stopped. in a moment more the 
hymph of the island appeared, in her white 
robe, ascending the cliff in pursuit of her 
truant bird. She saw him, and suddenly 
stood still, struck motionless by the amaz- 
ing discovery that had burst upon her. 
The captain approached, smiling and hold- 
ing out his hand. She never moved; she 
stad before him in helpless wonderment ; 
her lovely black eyes fixed on him spetl 
bound; her dusky bosom palpitating above 
the fallen folds of her robe; her rich red 
lips parted ino mute astonishment.  Spell- 
bound on his side, feasting his eyes on her 
beauty in silence, the captain afer a while 
recovered himself. He ventured to speak 
to ber in the language of the main island. 
The sound of his voice, addreasing her in 
the language that she knew, roused the 
lovely creature to action. She started, 
stepped up closely to him, and dropped on 
her knees at his feet. 

“My father worships invisible deities,” 
she said, softly. “Are you a visible deity ? 
Has my mother sent you?” She pointed 
as she spoke to the deserted hut behind 
them. “You appear to me,” she went on, 
“in the place where my mother died. Is it 
for her sake that yeu show yourself to ber 
child? Beautiful deity! come to the Tem- 
ple —Some to my father.” 

The captain gently raised ber from the 
ground, If her father saw him, he was a 
doomed man. lufatuated as he was, he 
had sense enough left to announce himself 
plainly in his own character, as a mortal 
creature arriving from a far-distant land. 
The girl instantly drew back from him with 
a look of terror 

“He is not like my father,” she said to 
herself; “he is not like me. Is he the 
lying demon of the prophecy? Is he the 
predestined destroyer of our island ?” 

The captain's experience of the sex 
showed him the only sure way out of the 
awkward pesition in which he was now 
placed. He appealed to his personal ap- 
pearance. 

“Do L look like a demon ?" he asked. 

Her eyes met his. A half-smile trembled 
on her lips. The captain ventured on ask- 
ing what she meant by the predestined de- 
struction of the island. She held up her 
hand solem:.!y, and repeated the prophecy. 
The Holy Island was threatened with de- 
struction by an evil being, who would one 
day appear on its shores. To avert the fa- 
tality, the place had been sanctified and set 
apart, Guder the protection of the gods and 
thelr Priest. Here was the reason for the 
taboo, and for the extraordinary strictness 
with which it was enforced. Listening at- 
tentively to his charming companion, 
the captain teok ber hand, and pressed it 


ly. 
“Do L feel like a demon?" he whis 

pered 
Her slim brown flagers closed frankly on 
his hand. “You feel soft and friendly,” 


she said, with the fearless candor of a 
child. “Squeeze me again. T like it!” 


The next moment she snatched ber hand 
avay from him. The sense of his 
danger bad suddenly forced itself on ber 
mind. 

“If my father sees you,” she said, “he 
will light the signal-fire at the Temple, and 
the people from over yonder will come bere 
and put you to death, Where is your 
cance ? No! It is broad day light. My 
father may see you on the water. 

She considered for a moment, and, 
proaching him, laid her hands on his 


“Stay here, till nightfall,” she con- 
tinued = “My never comes this 

















reverent ly rece: ved with Laaties that crouched 








a shock of earthquake.” 


way. The sight of the place where my 





safe here. Promise to stay here till night- 
time.” 

Phe captain gave his promise. Freed 
from anxiety s» far, the girl's mobile south- 
ern temperament recovered its native cheer- 
fulness—ite sweet gaiety and spirit. She 
admired the beautiful stranger as she might 
have admired a new bird that had flown to 
her to be petted with the rest, She patted 
his fair white skin, and wished that she had 
askin like it. She lifted the great glossy 
folds of ber long black hair, and compared 
it with the captain's bright, curly locks, and 
wished she could change color with him from 
the bottom of ber beart. His dress wasa won- 
derto ber. His watch was a new revelation. 
She rested her bead on his shoulder to 
listen delightedly to the ticking as he held 
the watch to her ear. Her fragrant breath 
played on his face, her warm, supple figure 
rested against him softly. The captains 
arm stole round her waist, and the cap 
tain’s lips gently touched hers. She 
lifted her head with a look of pleased sur- 


“Thank you,” said the child of nature 
simply. “Kiss me again; I like it. May 
I kiss you?” 

The tame turtle-dove perched on her 
shoulder as she gave the captain her first 
kiss, and dive her thoughts to the pets 
» — Laas had left, in pursuit of the truant 

re. 

“Come,” she said, “and see my birds. I 
keep them on this side of the forest. There 


self on the other side. My name is Aimata ; 
Aimata will take care of you. Oh, what a 
beautiful white neck you have!” 

She put ber arm admiringly round his 
neck. The captain's arm held her tenderly 
to him. Slowly the two descended the 
cliff, and were lost in*the leafy solitudes of 
the forest. And the tame dove, fluttered 
before them, a winged messenger of love, 
cooing to his mate. 


(TO BR CONTINUED.) 
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ABOUT CURIOUS TREES. 


Useful trees have their place, and so have 
ornamental trees. But, in addition to these, 
there is a oe which may be called dis- 
tinctively curious; and of these a few notes 
“7 be interesting. 

The cow-tree is a native of Venezuela, 
South America. It is often found growing 
on the poorest and most rocky soil. Its 
leaves are dry and leathery in appearance, 
and for several months of the year not a 
shower falls to moisten its roots and branches. 
Yet, by piercing the bark, it yields a liquid 
resembling milk, which is sweet and 
—s At sunrise this fluid seems to 
be especially ay ean a at this hour the 
natives go to the trees in great numbers to 
get their daily supply. 

The sorrowful-tree is found near Bombay, 
India. It is so called from its habit of 
blooming only at night. “While the sun is 
o> not an expanded flower is visible ; 
yet in balf an hour after the sun is below 
the horizon, the tree is full of them. There 
is little beauty in them, though the odor is 
pleasant. At sunrise the petals close up or 
drop to the ground. This tree, it would 
seem, must have some sort of relation to the 
night-blooming cereus. 

The dwarf-tree is found upon high lands 
near Cape Horn. Its maximam height is 
two anda half feet, and the spread of its 
branches about four feet, and a stiff thorny 
mat at that. 

The mammouth trees of California are 
worthy of note here. They are found three 
hundred feet high, and twenty-nine feet in 
diameter, at five feet from the ground. A 
hollow section of a trunk was lately exhib- 
ited at San Francisco, which presented a 
large earpeted room, with a piano and seats 
for forty persons, On a recent occasion, 
one hundred and forty children were admit- 
ted without inconvenience. 

The ivory nut-tree is found in South 
America, and belongs to the palm tribe. 
The natives use it in building their huts ; 
aud out of its nuts they make buttons and 
various trinkets. Of late years the nuts 
have found their way to other countries, 
where they are worked up into all sorts of 
fancy articles. 

The cannon-ball tree grows in the tropics. 
It rises about sixty-tive feet high, has beauti- 
ful crimson flowers, in clusters, and very 
fragrant. The resemblance of the fruit to 
cannon-balls has given it its martial name. 
When fully ripe, the balls burst with a loud 
report, Shells are worked into cups, and a 
great variety of useful and ornamental 
household utensils. 

The bread-fruit tree is something useful, 
as well as curious. Would that it grew 
somewhere besides in the islands of the 
Pacitic. The fruit attains the size of a 
child’s head ten years old. If wanted for 
food it needs to be gathered a little before 
it is fully ripe, and then baked, like hoe- 
cake, in hot ashes. When properly cooked, 
it resembles not a little the taste of a good 
wheaten loaf. Nor is this the only use of 
the tree. Its timber is excellent for house- 
building, for making canoes and agricultural 
implements. The sap isa gummy substance, 
very useful as a pitch for calking the seams 
of vessels. The fiber of the inner bark is 
used by the natives for making cloth, which 
in that climate answers a good purpose. 
It is the favorite tree of its native region ; 
and well it may be. 

The upas-tree—“the deadly upas,” of 
which we have all read and beard from 
childhood, which was supposed to diffuse a 
poisonous air, fatal to animals or men who 
came beneath its branches—has noexistence, 
and never had. The only possible ground 
for the superstition was this: On a certain 
island of the East Indies there is a valley in 
which there is a constagt deposition of car- 
bonic acid gas. This gas spreads itself 
among a few trees in the neighborhood ; 
and, of course, if birds, animals or men in- 
hale much of this gas, it will quite surely be 
fatal to them. But this is ne fault of the 
trees, which have been found to possess no 
poisonous qualities, 

The tallow-tree is a veritable fact. It 
lives in China, and yields an oily substance 
resembling tallow, and which answers well 
as a substitute for it. The tree is of only 
medium size at maturity. 

The varnish tree is Japanese, though 
found also sparingly in China. This is the 
tree which produces the black Japan varnish, 
s useful an article of commerce. It resem- 
bles, in general nee, the white-ash 
tree. it does not ish its peculiar hquid 
in large quantities until nine or ten years 
« 7 _— er eS 


A NEW TORPEDO-BOAT. 


The Daris nt of the London 
Times writes as follows of a recent wonder- 
ful invention: Some very interesting ex- 
periments were made a few days ago a§ 
Cherbourg witb the little submarine vesse! 
called the - It was the first oc 
camon of in French waters whethera 

could launched against a ship 
in fullsail. Accordingly, Admira) Jaurez, 
who commands the squadron, ordered a 
disabled ship, the Bayonnaise, during a 
rather sea, to be towed out by 
steamer be ng Ww the navy. A second 








lieutenant, M. Lemioune, was seut for, and 
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is no danger so long as you don't show your- | 
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mother died is horrible to him. You are | informed tha: he had been selected to make 


| the experiment of launching the Thorney- 
| croft @gainst the Bayonnaise while both 
| were in full sail. He accepted the mission 
| without hesitation, picked out two engine- 
) men and a pilet, and went down with them 
into the interior of the Thorneyeroft, of 
which only a small part was above water ; 
this visible purtion being painted of a gray- 
ish color, so as to be easily confused with 
the sca. | 


yards about three metres in length. The 
towing steamer then took up its position in 
front of the squadron, the - 
croft also assumed the position 

it; an interval of three or four 
miles separating the torpedo and the 
onpaise, On a signal being given 
Bere set in motion, the steamer advanci 
in a straight line, and the Thorneyeroft 
liquely,so as to take the Bayonnaise in 
flank. The steam-tug went at fourteen 
knots an hour, going at full speed, in order 
to escape the Thorneycroft. The latter 
went at nineteen knots an bour, a rate not 
attained by any vessel in the squadron. 
The chase about an bour, the squad- 
ron keeping in the rear, so as to witness the 
operations. At the end of that time the 
distance between the Thorneyeroft and the 
BK bad ibly diminished, and at 
a given moment the funeer, in order to 


ref 
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| whether the shock of the » would 


not infallibly destroy the little I whieh 
| bore it. It was feared that the lives of the 
| second lieut t, L i) his three 








» and 
companions, were absolutely sacritied. How- 
| ever, the two vessels got visibly nearer. All 
at once the Thorneycroft put on a last 
spurt, and struck the Bayounaise with its 
whole force on the starboard bow. ‘The sea 
Was terribly agitated, a deafening report 
was beard, and the Bayonnaise, with a rent 
as big as a house, sank with wonderful ra- 
pidity. As forthe Thorneycroft, rebound- 
ing by the shock about fifteen metres off, 
even before the explosion occurred, it went 
| round and round for a few moments, and 
— resumed the direction of the squad- 
ron. No trace remained of the Bayounaise ; 
it was literally swallowed up by the sea. 
Unanimous plaudits the courageous 
sailors as they joined the Aduniral's squad- 
ron to report on the mission they had ac- 
complished. The experiment was 
two days later, under the same 
with another disabled ship, and with the 
same success ; and, in the opinion of 
tent men, this is one of the most ve 
experiments which have yet been 
made. ‘The little ,orpedo-boat, with its la- 
teen sailyards, resembles a small gray liz- 
ard, and is scarcely discernable in the water. 
It is evident that a single boat of this kind 
would be unable to approach an enemy's 
ship apie at dusk or when it would be im- 
sible to distinguish it at a for 
Pad such an attack been pT pny 
daylight the Thorneycroft would manifestly 
have been knocked to pieces by the of 
the threatened ship before it ceoull bans 
carried out its project. On the other hand, 
it would be quite impossible for one or even 
several ships to defend themselves against 
a@ simultaneous attack, say by twenty or 
twenty-five Thorneycrofts; and as 
cost only a fiftieth part of the expense of a 
man-of-war, this experiment presents « for- 
midable problem to State navies. What is 
certain is t those who witnessed the 
aflair were greatly impressed by it, and are 
persuaded that it is the starting-point of an 
inevitable transformation in naval tactics. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


SCARECROWS.—The art of making scare- 
crows should be s udied. It is an Imagina- 
tive bit of work to make an artificial hawk 
from a& big potato and long goose and turkey 
feathers ve maker can exercise hia imita- 
tive skill in sticking the feathers into the po- 
lato so that they resemble the spread wings 
and tailofthe hawk. Itis astonleht what 
a ferocious-looking bint of prey can con- 
structed from the above simple materials. 
Itonly remains to — the ob; from a tall 
bent pole, and the wind will do the rest. The 
bird makes swoops and dashes in the moat 
headlong and Uireatening manner. 


RASPRERRY CULTURE._The Barlington 
Co., N J., Horticultural Society offered a pre- 
mium last year ‘for the most profitably cul- 
tivate! crop of raspberries, the net profita to 
exceed #700 per acre.” The award was given 
to Wm. Parry for ten acres of Brandywine, 


which yielded, in Is76, 23,600 quarts fruit, 
which sold at an average of 164 cents per 
quart at wholesale, the average over #2 


bushels per acre for the ten acres, giving a 
net profit of $2 per acre. The gross 

were 84.08 The Lo meet for commission, 
picking, manure, cultivation and crates, were 
#140. or 8L4 peracre. In addition to these 
sales of fruit, over 100,000 plants were sold 
from the same field in spring, and a large 
quantity In autumn 


MANAGEMENT OF YoUNG CHICKENS.— 
The matter of few! is much more simple than 
is often oaggeane Soft Indian meal dough, 
so soft that it will run in the dish, is the very 
best thing. As they grow, mix in a little 
bran, and when six weeks old give them all 
the crackel corn they will eat. with wheat 
occasionally. Feed early in the morning, 
late at night, and often through the day. 
There need be po fear of over-feeding, if the 
are pot given at atime move than they will 
eatup Deo not allow chickens to find a roost 
unt” near maturity, unless you want crooked 
breast bones. It is good economy in settin, 
hens to set two at a time, and after a wee 
examine the eggs to see how many will hatch. 


This can be done by holdin in he 
hand up close to a light. If they are still 
clear, throw them away , ifdark b are 


seen in them, put them back. If many are 
found under two hens that will not hatch, 
put them all under one, and some ones 
under the other hen, so that iftwo hens hatch 
eg«* ata time. the chickens may be given to 
one, aad more ege*s put under the other. If 
the hen Is healthy and well cared for while 
sitling, she can sit during the time for two 
hatchings without injury. Keep sitting hens 
in a quiet place, andisturbedt 


TRANSPLANTING TrREES.—If one could 
spend an hour or more in taking up each tree 
with a ball of earth, he might plant it in the 
orchant as it stood. But even in the best 
nursery digging. a share, and often a large 
one, must be lost This is not of so mach 
consequence if met by a corres ing loss 
of top. The nurseryman knows that 9 in 
le would grumble, should he cut back the 
trees properly, so be sends, all the top, and as 
much root as he can, It Is safe to cut back 
from one-half to two-thirds of ew branch 
upon a young tree. as received the 
hurseery. tv give a proper balance to root and 
top. Ope. cot @ post-hole, bat a broad, shal- 
low hollow. to receive the roots, « devenly 
in all directions; @1l In the topsoil by eprink- 

¥ 


ling it from the shovel, and let ork 
the soilin among the roots, leav! neither 
dense mats of fibres, nor hollow places under 


and between large roots 

nurmeryman and gardener's , that 
bothers many persots. It means simply « 
temporal planting, and is done in this case, 
to keep the roots from injury, until they 
be planted. Trees received now may remain 
heeled-in for two or tree weeks, and be as 
well off (or better) than if planted. If we 
roots are lo be out of the ground for hoar. 
they should be beeled-in, and then 

but 


i 
at 


ering from the effects of removal. It is the 
simplest of jones. With a few trees, a 
roe way is to lay them flat on the ground, 
and throw earth over the roots wo 
cover them. way “. lo * 
trench, and place tee ar an angie of 8 de. 
grees. a few at a time, throw In 
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THB LOVING BOY. 


There is a beautiful tradition 
worth telling about the church- 
bell of Farnum, in Denmark. The | 









wae a dark night late in the fall, and the 
minister was sitting up at a late hour 
n ring his Sabbath sermon, when he 
heard a slight, strange sound from the large 
chureb-bell, No wind was blowing, and 
the sound was inexplicable to him ; he got 
up, took the keys, and went into the church. 
As he entered the church the sound stopped 
suddenly, but he heard a faint sigh from 


above, “Who is there, disturbing the peace of | 


the church Y” be asked, in a loud voice. Foot- 
steps were heard from the tower, and he 


parsonage stood close by the church. it | 


der, and, dragging it from its resting place, | 
retired with it to a corner of the tank. 
Shortly after wards it was noticed that the 

we “. It was impossible 
that the lobster could have eaten it in the 
time, and the handle of a net revealed the 
fact that upon the approach of the two 
lesser holsters he had buried the flounder 
beneath a heap of sand on which he now 
mounted guard. Five times within two 
hours was the flounder unearthed, and as 
often did the wily old Jobster rebury it 
with his huge claws, each time ascending 
the pile and turning a beld frout to bis com 








| 


saw in the wr ay a little boy advancing | 


toward him. 

“Be not P said the child. “1 slipped 
in bere when the Vesper Service was rung; 
my mother is very sick !" and now the little 
boy could not say more for the tears that 
choked him. The minister patted him on 
the cheek, and encouraged him to be frank, 
and to tell atm all about it. 

“They say that my mother—my sweet 
good mother—is going to die; bot | knew 
that when one is sick unto death he may 
recover again and live, if in the middle of 
the night one dares enter the church, and 
scrape off a little rust from the large chureh- 
bell; that is a safeguard against death. 
‘Therefore, 1 came bere and bid myself until 
1 heard the clock strike twelve. 1 was so 
afraid! 1 thought of all the dead ones, and 
of their coming into the church. I dared 
not look out; | said the Lord's lrayer, and 
seraped the rust off the bell.” 

“Come, my good child,” said the minister; 
“our Lord will forsake neither thy mother 
nor thee.” So they went together to the 

or cottage, where the sick woman was 
fyi She slept quietly and soundly. Our 

vont granted her life, and his Wessinge 
p sae over her and her son. 
—_>_ Se 
BOYS’ WORK AND GIRLS' WORK. 

“] wish, John, you would drive a few 
nails for me, in the wood-house,” said Mag- 
gie to her brother. “I have been wanting 
them this long time, but always forgot to 
ask you.” 

“Why not drive them yourself, Maggie?” 
asked ber father. 

“Why, I don't know how, father. I don’t 
beheve I could do boy's work,” she said, 
doubtfully. 

“Come, my girl, I will show you ina 
minute how itis done. Go on mending 
your John; we will attend to the 
hails. 

MR Ley in all the nails successfully 

was she with her success, 
= = would have set a double row 
around the shed, I think, if her father had 
not concluded that these would answer for 
the nt. 
“There, that little lesson helps to make 
you independent, my girl. Now,I will 
teach you some day how to catch and har- 
ness up a horse. You have already 
to drive a gentile one. Laarn to sharpen a 
knife, and whittle too, without cutting your 
fingers. Don't let the doors creak for want 
of an oiled feather, or the little children's 
boots get hard in winter for want of a little 


You too, boys, might learn to advantage 
how to make your beds and sweep a room 
and sew up a bag on a sewing-machine. 

Don't ask anyone to sew on a batton for 


you, when there hangs a cushion with 
needles in it, and mother’s thread basket is 
eo handy. 


A little cooking will never hurt you. 
Many a beefsteak and fresh tish have | cook- 
ed in my day, and mother says | can beat 
-_ girl making a pot of coffee. [do not 

—- a chance, nowadays, but | have 
seen the time when my knowledge of the 
business came just in play. No telling 
where you will be cast away some time 
during your life. The most helpless peo- 
ple 1 have ever met are those who can only 
do one kind of work. Learn to do some- 
thing very well, indeed, and make that 
‘our dependence for a living, and add to it 
as much skill and knowledge as you 
e costs nothing to carry knowledge. 


i A 


A DOG STORY. 


Lately a traveler passed in a carriage 
along the Avenue de Neuilly; the night 
was dark ; all at once the horse stopped, and 
the traveler saw the animal had met an 
obstacle. At the same moment a man raised 
himself from before the horse and uttered a 


can. 


cry. 

“Why don't you take care ?” said the 
traveler. 

“Ah,” cried the man, “you would do bet- 
ter, instead of halloving, wo lend me your 
lantern.” 

“What for?” 

“I had three hundred francs in gold on 
my person; my pocket has broken, and all 
is failing in the street. Itis a commission 
with which my master bas intrusted me. 
If 1 do not find the money | am a ruined 
man.” 

“It is not easy to find the pieces on such a 
night; have you none left 

“Yes, | have one.” 

“Give it to me.” 

The man hesitated. 

“Give it to me; it will be the means of 
recovering the others.” 

The poor fellow gave him his last coin. 
The traveler whistled ; a magnificent Danish 
dog began w leap round him. 

“Here!” said the traveler, putting the 
coin to the nose of the dog. “Look!” 

The intelligent creature sniffed a moment 
at the money, and then began to run about 
the road. Every winute be returned, leap- 

and deposited in the hand of his master 
a Napuieon. In about twenty minutes the 
whole sum was recovered. The poor fellow, 
who had got his money back, turned full of 
thanks toward the travdler, who had now 
got into his carriage. 

-“Ah, you are my preserver,” said he ; “tell 
me, at your name.” 

“I bave done nothing,” said the traveler. 
“Your er is my dog; his name is 
Rabut-Joie ;” and then, whipping his borses 
be in the darkness. 
—_— a. 
THE SAGACIOUS LOBSTER. 

A striking instance of sagacity in a lob 
ster is recorded by Mr. Barker, of the Kothe- 
say (Scotland) aquarium: It seems that 
three lobsters were placed in a tank pre- 
viously occupied by flat fish, and in which, 
inadvertently, a flounder had been left 
buried in the sand, where it died. One of 


| 





the lobsters, “a veteran of unusual size,” 
soon discovered the dead body of the floun- 





panions. 


KNIVES AND FORKS 


We often laugh at the Chinese and their 


| chopsticks, or small thin sticks of wood or 


ivory, with which they eat, aud fancy they 
must make very dirty work at their meals, 
yet they are cleanly and civilized, compared 
with the habits of our ancestors, some three 
hundred years ago. Then forks were un- 
known, each man had his own knife, and 
at dinner seized a joint with bis hand, and 
eut off what he wished; 
‘lon to the next, who did the same. 
The knife then cut up the potions into 
stall pieces, which were put into the mouth 
; by the fiugers of the hand unoccupied by , 
the knife. 

iu many parts of Spain, at present, drink 
Ing glasses, spoons and forks are varieties 
and in taverns in many countries, particu- 
larly in some towns it, France, knives are 
not placed on the table, because it is ex pect- 
ed that each person has one of his own, a 
custom which the French seem to have 
retained from the old Gauls, But as no 
eas ye any longer eat without forks, 

ullords are obliged to furnish these, to- 
gether with plates and spoons, 

None of the sovereigns of England had 
forks uutil the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 
all, high and low, used their fingers. Henge | 
in royal households, there was a dignity 
called the ewary whe with a set of subordi- 
nates, attended at the meals with basins, 
water, aud towels, The office of ewary 
survived after forks came partially into 
fashion. We learn that when James the 
First entertained the Spanish ambassador: 
at a dinner, very shortly after his accession, 
“their majesties washed their hands with 
water from the same ewer, the towels being 
presented to the King by the lord treasurer, 
and to the Queen by the lord high admiral.” 
The Prince of Wales had an ewer to bim- 
self, which was after him used by the am- 
bassador. 


About the first royal personage in Eng- 
land who is known to have had a fork, was 
Queen Elizabeth; but, although several 
were presented to ber, it remains doubtful 
whether she used them on ordinary occa- 
sions. Forks came so slowly into use in 
England that they were employed only in 
higher classes at the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, About the period of the 
Revolution, 
had more than a dozen forks of silver, 
along with a few ‘eas or steel. At length 
for general use steel forks became an article 
of manufacture at Sheffield, at first they 
had two prongs and it was only in later 
times that the three-pronged kind were 
made. As late as the early part of the 
eighteenth century  table- forke—and, we 
may add, knives,—were kept on so small a 
scale by country inns in Scotland (and per- 
haps in some parts of England) that it wag 
customary for gentlemen in traveling to 
carry with them a portable knife and fork 
in ash n case. The general introduc- 
tion, of silver forks into Great Britain is 
quite recent; it can be dated Ho further 
back than the termination of the French 
warin 1814. 


————-> 


THE PRESS PARAGRAPHIST. 


The paragraphist is a very modern 
invention. He can never be happy, for he 
knows no rest, he never smiles, and his 
energy is fiery and everlasting. The hod 
carrier, when he gets through carrying 
bricks all day, returns to the bosom of his 
family and is permitted to enjoy a peaceful 
clay pipe and revel in the delights of a 
home. Not so with the press paragraphist. 
His has enly begun after it is over. When 
he leaves the office of his newspaper, he 
groans inthe car going up town, until he 
has evolved an item for to-morrow's paper. 
He condenses every notion that fills the cir- 
cumambient air into a couple of lines, and 
sticks it into his column of paragraphs. 
When he gets home, and the wife of his 
affections serves out the corned beef, pent 
up misery still sits enthroned upon his brow, 
and he evolves telling lines even while he 
is struggling with his food; every mouthful 
of dessert is the parent of an idea. The 
sy paragraphist has only recently obtained 
sis distinction. He has driven out of the 
field the voluminous humorist and = the 
massive editorial writer. He is personified 
economy, in so far as he saves ink, paper, 
and words, but be is a glutton on ideas. He 
snatches them on the fly from every known 
source. He reads the news of the day, and 
there's not a divorce case, nor a falling 
building, por an assault and batiery, nor a 
scientific treatise, nor a cure for corns, that 
doesn't undergo a process of development in 
his brain and twist itself into a pungent 
paragraph before the day is over. His labor 
san unceasing one; it would be thankless 
but for the boon of fellow-feeling existing 
among his companions in misery. The 
press paragraphist has brothers in every 
city; and what he writes is copied ; not so 
much because society at large clamors for 
his thoughts, but becanse, being short, they 
take up little space and are easily reprinted. 
The P,P. is never bailed. The passing 
hour may be ripe with distressing news and 
mournful facts; but the P. P.’s column will 
bristle with vigor and mirth in spite of all 
The P. P.'s brain is of wonderful construc- 
tion; and so are his thoughts. Language 
is controlled by him, assumes the quaintest 
of torms on the shortest of notice, and be 
can comment on everything earthly, from a 
horse car to «a hippopotamus, in the briefest 
of sentences and the happiest of veins. His 
sleep is restless; for he slumbers with an 
idea weighing heavy upon him, and he 
wakes with a pun on his lips and an epi- 
gram in his soul. 


_>_—_|- — 


THE FRIGHTENED PICKPOCKET. 


Pickpockets to avoid prosecution will 
compromise on almost any terms. Not 
long ago a lady in this city had her pocket 
picked of a portmonaie. She was able to 
describe the thief and he was arrested. 
She claimed to have Jost a solitaire diamond 
ring in the stolen pocket-book, but on 
searching among ber valuables a day or two 
afterwards discovered the diamond. The 
time for the examination of the thief in 
court was fixed, and the day previous the 
lady was astonished to receive her purse 
with its contents intact, including a dia- 
mond ring, which the newspapers bad stated 
ww in it, but which the thief supposed he 
must have Jost in the hurry of the robbery. 
To receive as a present from a thief a dia- 
mond which she bad never lost so pleased 
the lady that she refused to appear against 
him, and he was discharged. 


the dish was then | 
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SATUR DAY EVENI NG 


BIRDS IN WINTER 


~~ 

| «How do the birds manage at night and 
in ous weather?” is a question 
often asked me. Time was when it was | 


believed that many af them hibernated— 
rially the svallows—burying them- 
selves inthe mud like frogs, or curling up | 
in beles in rocks like the bate; and the | 
common phenomenon of the appearance of 
a fow summer birds daring “warm spells” 
i Winter Was assumed to proove Ghat they 
had been torpid, 
by the genial warmth, as bats offen are. 
It Was not three mouths age that | aw in 
| an English newspaper a letter from a man 
whe claimed to have found a hedge-spar | 
row (l think) torpid somewhere in the mud. 
But the search for proofs of this theory dis- 
covered that the binds supposed to hiber- 
hate, migrated, while of the birds which re 
mained in this latitude through the cold 
mouths we saw mere in warn, fine weather 
for the natural reason that they then for 
sook the sheltered hollows and Cosy recesses 
of the woods where they had retreated 
during stormy days and came out into the 
sunlight The colar and chee 
branches of small spruces and other ewer 
greens afford them close shelter, and thiek- 
ets of brambles are made use of when these 
are not to be found; hollow trees are nat- 
| ural bouses in which large numbers hud- 
die, aud the cave-like holes wader the roots 
of trees growing on steep banks are favorite 
hospices. The grouse plunges through the 
snow down to the ground, where it scrapes 
bare a “form” or crawls under the hemlock 
aud spruce boughs, which droop to the 
earth with the weight of snow, and allows 
the white mantle to drift over it; subsisting 
the while on spruce buds, when the storm 
ceases it cau easily dig its way out, but 
}sometimes a rain and hard frost follow 
! which make such a crust on the snow that 
| iteannot break its way up through, and se 
starves to death. The more domestic spar 
frows robios, and flickers, burrow inte the 
hay-mow, tind a warm roest in the barn 
| near the cattle, or, attracted by the warmih 
‘ofthe furnace, creep under the eaves or 
into a chink next the chimney of the green. 
house or country dwelling. The meadow 
j lark and quail seek out sunny nooks in 
fields and crouch down out of the blast; 
| while the woodeock hides among the moss 
| and ferns of the damp woods where only 
the severest cold chains the springs. Along 
| the coast many birds go to the seashore fur 
a milder climate. 

It nevertheless ns, in spite of their 
high degree of warmth and vitality—prob- 
| ably not exceeded by any other animal—in 
| spite of the fact that they can draw them- 
selves up into a perfect ball of feathers, 
which is the best of clothing, and that they 
can shelter themselves from the driving 
storm—that birds often perish from cold in 
large numbers, Ordinarily, virds seem 
able to fortell a change of weather, and 

The reports of the United States 


| 


1688, few English noblemen | Weather Bureau certainly show that, dur- 


| ing the fall and winter, the ducks, geese, 
cranes, crows, and other notable species— 
and apparently generally —abandon their 
former haunts upon the approach of a cold 
wave or severe winter storm for more south- 
ern localities, often passing beyond the 
reach of the severity of such storms, taking 
their departure often only a few hours be- 
fore these unfavorable changes. The resi- 
dent species, not caring, or able to run 
away to warmer latitudes, ought to know 
enough to hide away from the fury of the 
gale ; and they do. But sometimes there 
come sudden, unsuppressed changes—cold, 
iey gales, which charge down upon us after 
thawing days, converting the air, which 
was almost persuading the grass to revive, 
into an almmoaphere which cuts the skin like 
the impinging of innumerable particles of 
frost, and shrivels every object with cold, or 
buries it under dry and drifting snow. 
Then it is that the small birds, caught un 
prepared, suffer, At fret, such as are over- 
come, seem unusually active, running about 
apparently in search of food, but taking 
little notice of one's approach. “Should it 
attempt to fly,” writes a recent observ 
er, “it immediately falls on its back as if 
shot.” The legs and toes are stretched out 
to their farthest extent and are quite rigid; 
the eyes protrude, are insensible to the 
touch, and the whole body quivers slightly. 
It remains in this state from one to two 
minutes, when it recovers suddenly, and 
seems as active as before. If taken in the 
hand it will immediately go into convul 
sions, even if it has been in a warm room 
for several hours, and has been supplied 
plentifully with food. Death usually puts 
an end to its suffering in a cay or two.” — 
Appleton’ Journal. 
———- —- 


THE TURKS AT HOMB. 


There is no Turkish home life. By home 
life is meant the frequent gathering together 
under the same roof, and in the same room, 
of the members of a ‘family, and all the 
influences and attendant circumstances 
which such frequent gatherings imply. The 
Turkish house consists of two parts, one for 
the men called selamlik, and the other for 
women, called the haremlik. These are 
usually the two wings of the house, and are 
commonly altogether separated from each 
other by a central ball. Thus the men have 
their part of the house and the women theirs. 
Neither is allowed, without permission, to 
enter the territory or the other. 

in « Turkish house the men and women 
do vot take their meals together, do not sit 
around atable, and cau bardly be said to feed 
decently. It is quite possible for men and 
women whe do not know the use of a fork 
to be very clean about their food, but the 
use of a fork is a great step toward cleanli 
ness in eating, A Turk bolding a consider 
able position in the State will take a hand 
fulof b ied rice from the common dish, 
and, after having squeezed all the water 
out by working it well in his hands, will 
put the lump into the mouth of a guest asa 
mark of peculiar favor. ‘There is a sloven 
liness about turks at their meals which is 
probably due to the fact that men and 
women do not take their meals together. 
The object of the meal is solely to eat 
Small tables, usually without cloths, the 
dishes ready for every one’s fingers, and the 
absence of a score of small conveniences 
which every European table furnishes, 
could only be tolerated by people who get 
their meals anyhow. What is said of break 
fast applies equally to the other meals 
during the day. The civilizing eflect upon 
a bousehold of requiring all the members 
to meet logether, the attention which has to 
be given to dress and to certain properties 
of life. the conversation which takes place, 
are all so many influences which the Turk 
ish house is entirely without. The truth 
is that the separation of the women from the 
men aiecolutely destroys everything worth 
speaking of as beome life, and causes the 
life of a Turk inhis own house to be utterly 
wearisome and stupid. 

—- - -__ 

ART possesses a language which speaks 
to ail eyes, and is understood by all nations. 
—_— eS 

A Mopeet deportment gains the esteem 
of men; but pride or affectation, their con- 
tempt. 





but had been waked up| 


HERE AND THERE. 


LADY (to walter) 
| = 





gobieg with your fingers. Waiter. Lor 
ma'am, i don't mind, my hands are very 
warm 


Tue N Y Mera? P ft man oruelly save 

thal (wine were invented for the purpose of 

; enabling cannibals to cat phtiopenas This is 
“2 mach” 


A®™ officer in the Washington Navy Yart 
) announces that he has an old at! reliable 
|) bunton which he ta desirous of exchanging for 
® modern sort of barometer that will not get 
soexcitead atevery little shower that comes up 


“Wart would hiv’ deo if mamma should 
die °" she pathetically asted of her little three 
pear oll daughter Tdon' know,” remarked 

infant. with downenst eyes anda metan 
choly voiwe, «i th pose I shoukl have to 
Upank my het!" 


OU K eaperionce in journaliem teaches us 
that Chere is nothing In this world that will so 
disgust amd sicken the general reader ae to 
learn afer wading through the particeulars of 
an awlul acetlent, that there ia a probability 
of the vietim's recovery 


| A Sr Lovts schoolboy gave his teacher 

| this tliustrative definition of respon bility” 
“Toys bas two buttons for thetr spenders. so's 

te Keep their pants ap hen one button 

comes Of, why there's a ont deal of reapon 
SibiNL) On the other bulton.’ 


A VILLAGE congregation at Brattichoroe 
listurbel the other Munday during the 

tary stillness followilpe the opening 
rayer by a voice from the aljoin . 
ing. exelaiming Mary, where's the naile’’ 
Soon the anawer came in the oolfee. pat, 
you tool! 


TURKREAL Reason —LittheMay “Piease, 
Ethel, give me something to make an ulster 
for dolte’ Bthel (who doesn't tke betng dis 


] 












turbed): © Oh, newer mined, darting. the 
Weather is not at all cold” 4b, (inne 
cently) “Oh, but | want it to warm dolly, 


and not the weather!" 


Mrs PARTINGTON Bays Ubal just before 
the late war, cireumstances: were seen round 
the moon nightly, shaming efars peram teu 
lates! the earth, the deek of the sun was eo 
ered with black spots of tok, and comes 
swept the horizon With their operatic tales 
Everybody satd that tt profiigated war, and 
sure evough war did come 


A #TaTUROf Rerryerthe celebrated French 
mivooate, is to be placed in the Miace of Jus 






thee Hie was once asked by one 
who k Uimatanoes why i was that 
he tac 






arquatntance with the wealthy. realiaet a 
fortune. ‘You had only to stoopand pick up 
& fortune" © Bat you forget the ‘stooping, 
aad ere 


Carptit forthe following should be awarded 
the Bultalo Courier 
“Oh, what becomes,” aald Chyoe fair, 
‘Of all the pine that from my bair 
I drop unheeded on the Moor, 
And never miss or see them more’ 


dear,” said Darwin, “they all go 
Ima our mother earth below 
their development ew na, 
Amd ending they are terra pins i" 


Some blunders are at once pantonable and 
amusing, but others at Unies are hart to en 
, and sometimes the clergy are caught 
pappns A parishioner who never went 

through a summer without complatoing bit 
terly of the heat, much to the annoyance of 
his friends, at last took sick and died. His 

ior was a a at the time, and did not 
earof thesad event. On his return he met 
the son of the deceased, and unwittingly in 
quiret, saying: “Well, my friend, how does 
— father bear tne heat now ° Imagine 4 
Vis surprise at being told that the Mather bad 
been dead two months 


SeNIOn tO freshman, as they stroll aton 
the street at midnight ‘ How wondertu 
are the heavens! Oniy think, i) takes 
thousands of yoars forthe lett from one of 
those dim stars to reach us Phiilosepiie 
freshman ‘Yeu, but I aa ” ’*& ray 
of light bas just started one of those 
stars, and after it has traveled @ thousand 
re ars to reach the earth, suppose the earth to 
er wtnclelerly mrititiatest | what a torrithie dis 

appotriment fet to fod the earth after all! 
Or, supp an ' traces upa ray of 
tight aint fonds ne star, but only a bole at the 
omtof it, the star baying § gone out’ a theu 
sare years before how unsatisfactory that 
would bel’ Utter collapse of senior — Yale 
Record 











A WOMARH out on North hill, being counted 
out the cothre Tomorning, after a debate on the 
question, “Who «hall arise and build the 
t re’ @ot ap and aplit her husband's wooden 
lew tote Kindiing wood, aud broiled his steak 
with tt. It tawle him so mad that he got hotd 
of ber false teeth and bit the dog with them 
She ecrted Ulli ahe had a ft of hysterics, and 
then Qilippet out tis glass eye, and eliinbed 
tipon the bed post, and wasted the glaring eye 
to the celling with «a i chewing gum 
took her wisp lee tate, and thed 
stick aml began whitewashing the 
“with it Then she started off t« t 
tain a divorcee, but Judge 
that he coulbiy't grant ber a diveree unl 
there were two parties to the sult, and 
there was hanitly enough leftof them to make 
one 

















Newman deet 


A DANBURY young man who was oncea 
clerk, lately went on a farm to work The 
first nightio his new position he was detatled 
to remove a call from the apartment of ite 
parent lo another ol and white engaged, 
aa thousamia have been before bien, ln alow 
ing the contrary beast along, the mother 
reached uoder the tails ot his coat with her 
horus, and suddenty lifted tim up agalost 
the roof of the building with « foree tat 
threatened to shatter every bane tn tin bely 
The fret thing he did on returning to earth 
wasto rub thimesell, the next thing was to 
throw up his place ble sald tie cieda't dowatet 
that agriculture was a noble pursuit, and 
that the farmer needet an assistant in the 
discharge of hia duties, but he 
dida't: bellewe that ‘aleulated for 
makiog skylightatn cows 











TUE buck wheat cake season is now over 
Thanks for iat piteher ne 
longer sits alongside ¢ 1 atove at 
night, warming tts t wtrewiding tte 
surplus into the hee ding aod pe 
elable slipper No longer a man have 
tocutin tack of «@ store aud yank off tie 
boot, to discover that whieh patned and tert 
lated him was «a piece of driel buck wheat 
dough on his stocking. He goes to bed now 
voreproache! for his appetite for hot cakes 
and undisturbed by fearsof ite not being 
“Tight in the morning There iano longer « 
lard foe with burnt batter trimmings surging 
through the house, beating to tireless waves 
against the pietures, tumbling aeross the 
ng and Hesetiing within the folie of the 
curtains There ie no booger «@ red taeet 
140, heated and uncomionable vibrating 
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The meet deride! novelty in costume wat 
Rew prements (teri! te the 
preset Surtees.” O8 088 F RIS PeEee 
Thie drome, 4 te said. will be the ieoting 
mate for the coming season, end sircady 
many of the large houses are making quant) 
tee of comtamee after thie meiel The 
Catrete \0 the fourmtation Gof thie clasire! 
leuk ing robe. and there are but few draperice 
ebeout Hh. ie mest patiowetic being jatd on 
the front and shice diagonaliy (ne of peer! 
grey combined with olfve-cutor material 
being sof 2)! wool cashmere bad the joumia 
Men shiriam! waist of the grey Cashmere 6 /U: 
@ bon pleate! Bounce af the bottom of the 
clive coter Two diagonally disposet carts. 
the lower ane being of the grey. re epper of 
live coter, were laid In upturnet foikis acruss 
the front and two side widthe The sieeve 
were of the olive colored cashmere, Otting 
ite tightly to the arm , at the shoukler were 
owe pleatea! pute The dress openet in 
front, having « heartehapel neck The back 
wes leit in cit pieets, ree om @ site, al! 
ternieg towarts the contre =A wide band of 
the olive colored cashmere embrotionsl up 
per and lower wlge ine partow vine pattern, 
hektd these folds down amd Matening tn frent 
@ave the short waists! effet due to Ure pertad 
from which Wie mete! of dre war borrowetl 
Similar embrotiery elged bande apon the 
tight sleeve pear the wrist, amd aise the oo 
quettieh Preven pockets Wat the caprice of 
fashion adde to these comtumes This mate 
will eerve to Hiestrate the mote, amt can be 
feadity imitated beth in other material and 
@lere iat as suggest, however, Ural Wie 
Janephine dress ie suitable for the house, for 
the seashlc where fanciful (eveties are admis 
sible, bul we doutt If in the present state o, 
ger! laste ral marks our soriety an Unie # 
the Allantio at least, it will ever become 
street ireme = A lew the mort sullatbic material 
to use in Ite composition ie fine woolen stuff 
delaine, cashmere, and for summer fine all 
wen! bereve 
MARY FOLOMAIBER 
are shown possessing novel features For in 
Rance, one of black cashmere, intendeal to 
accompany «© biack sik suit It from 
middie and site seams extend to the tet 
tem of he garment, Wiese giving the close, 
emomh Olina appearance hitherto protucet 
by tapes which were forever breaking It 
was buttoned diagonally. emling just above 
the iefihip Successive rows of fine netial 
fringe , with deep heading, Wimmet the front 
aml side widths simest up to the diagonal 
opening The back hed long seame frem the 
shoulder, and long square breadihe which 
were slightly caught up weder two revere of 
stik eet in the side breadihen, which were 
caught together across the back whitha The 
back whithe were simply hemmet at the beat 
tom by machine etiiching A pleated pocket 
of eith etge! with fringe wee eet up rather 
high on the right side A triangular hand 
heretic! of etlk wae folie! about the neck, in 
lew of collar of rufl, being adaptet to the 
shape by folie in the contre This herohie! 
was eigen! with fringe 
A charming 
STRERT COMTU ME, 
ef brown demasee wee made With two Bnife 
pleatings of brown silk on the lower skirt, 
a deep overekirt with « wrinkial front This 
effect proeluer! by minute folie being taken 
here and theredown the front not exactly in 
the middie but patto the left . 
aimest im ible pleate were held in 
by a Knife pleating of silk place! per 
poredic ty em! estemiing from belt to lower 
e@ige where It ture! aml continued around 
the bottom of the overekirt. wntil the centre 
ef the back, of @ littie to the right of the cen 
tre, where tt le carriel up in @ similar man 
ner to hatin from A very cute” pooket i« 
eet on the left side. being compome! of « pull 
ef damesee at the battem, amd two knife 
tel ruM@es of slik atthe top = A bow aru! 
emis of stik Nutel the eige wilely The watet 
leo plain culrase basque With Uiree conmtings 
et the bettom = Polntet caffe of silk. turnet 


heck from the wrist amltwo knife pleatings 
failing ever the wrist A tx» 
tehee tne ouft on the outer soe 
@f the basque has long soame fr 
der down 
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wrap 
tea profusion of fewer are weet in 
trimming Ure t& honnete ard hate 
Fashion now decree Urat tbe bain mtet nt 
be worn bs om) Ue ook, but just toting 
the bape of Ure lowest mente ef Ube hate 
lawie Quiniee dresses, nealliy em 
broklorst th Hreten embroidery are among 
the striking movellioe of te seamen 
Ld 
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Fine mask veils of cream colores! talle are 
Much wert, aml ar very becoming 

The Chapeau Huguenot is «a fwortte with 
very young belies being marrow bein nc 
etel reed with a melerately high crown 






Lawn eulte for the coming seaean have 
anife pleated trimmings etgel with narrow 
Frenette 

Torehon lace is very pepular for trimming 

Ladies mivencing im years wear lace 
Strings to Urein bonnets 

Vdlowee must neatot Ube fearmdation af Une 
eull of elee ite tr nines 







ing are shown with deep 
sige 
Lace mittens em brotbenet tn Aine jet oF eee 
peerte are gaining to fawor abnead 

Hrikial tolleties are extensively trinamet 
With eprays are garlamtis of spires jemeaim ire 
am! orange blaseames 

Heeeta am! tilleul are again popular thots 
Hruneties unless high oolerel amd clear 
shouhl never Wear them 

Miripet hoster . eee Dielionte, solid 
lore, with em bs eleaks are much 
worn wil) low shore and slippers tmtoor 

Pieatet cult, with collars to mateh are 





shown in chevioat goods am! Cafernt linen 
Fanciful raft and Rerehie® of serge eilk 
ther moesiin and lace ineerlien are much 
ror 
Our hanks are deeto Meeere Homer arnt 
CWellecdasy for to fortmation reoeive 
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A CUIN eee Pincc ett tom te our mete! for 
his week The materiai*® neetel are a fourth 
eof ea vyarniet bright yellow sik ms ree wtih ie 
beet fret Gomme ermalion pleoe of lifement oot 
@reel siike bright biwe, eomrtet mearcenn oor 
pale yellow Alto some she ot Gheacdest 
yellow elk, Dine, black. why arent rel it 
are clever al etitehing Ube easiest way i« 









wel i) heteh the atlines of « tC Tiiteme lady 
in the centre af tbe rowmd of s11k deatinet for 
yout pineushion cover If oat lay a plewe of 
tiseur paper Over one Of the Chinese Agures 


for efiiine) * ecrap teehee ofdalice! any where 
fer a peony. and trace the cotiines Thie 
carefully beste on the slik Work in any 


Simple etilet) antin pow Nese or otain etiteh 


tee ey ee, brews. noee ard Mrewth ibe two Ore” 
Then the | 


te bieek the last in plok aont peet 
@ulline of the face in pink The hair in black 
the hairpins in blue ant eed The slippers in 
hatal yellow dottxt with biue The outline 
@f the umder slip ot dreee and several rows 
the bettom in bles, mel aid white 


Werk the wader sie vee in a similar manner 
the Gullines of the harmis in pink The open 
everdress With Kame sleeves. Wark elther in 
Satin oF chain stiteh mingle! with ara bee ue 
wring ibe maruon colar fur foumlation 
He end rel for eulliine and « ant 
biwe for the arabeeqgueee Work © treo 
im white with lines of perpendicular 
eethiching in rel If fanctel « Chinese 
w One of (wo plants such as « dwarf 
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love off bie satin waistewat, 
Teas bie silk sbirtapan 


And rg are of pleasure 
Cresp came te bie beert! 

Wrage te bie matern mummy 
Th) ome tome feokl cn feokd 


Yet what e wondrous power 
Tre ceetiees wrappings hated 


Of all he vegetabics 
From garien's length to length, 
Me te the ane most mighty 
Bh plteine of etrength 
Whene ef hie person enters 
All memes eniffl the alr, 
And epicurren stomachs 
For gastric reat 


A subtic epirit riess 
Of dinegert in full bleom 
An eappetising olor 
Perveting al! the room 
When at the wei! laid labile, 
lhow te the palate blest! 
He betters other dishes 
Vet te bimeeif Gre beet 


lat then call on a lady, 

Why i ber emile eo grim” 
Kefore a worl le spoken 

She knows you've been with him 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


Could it be Marawell, who I believed had 
lett New York for Mrazil a week ? 
Why, he was seen on board the vessel, just 
starting! Nevertheless, it was he, there 
could ne doubt about it, and U de 
did not appear to see me, and | hot 
time to cross the road to speak to him, I was 
quite sure upon the point. 

Presently 1 met Henry Staining. He 
was in rollicking good humor as usual. As 
lively and bind hearted a man as ever lived 
was Maining, and | fear | might add almost 
as foolish. A full purse, a robust frame, 
and abundant leisure, what advantages they 
are! And yet, without the steadying in- 
fluences of a sound Judgment and of moral 
tone, what misfortunes, sometimes, the com- 
bination entails! 

“Staining, what can have induced Marx 
well to abandon bis voyage to Brazil ?" 

“Nothing, and this for the simple reason 
that on that voyage to Brasil ls Marxwell 
proceeding at this moment.” 

“My friend, certainly not, for | saw 
him only ten minutes since, not far from 


here. 

“My friend, certainly ‘yes,’ for I had a 
letter trom a week . just before 
starting | and ihe veasel, | know, sailed di- 
rectly. 

“Then be left her, that's all.” 


“Not in the least degree likely. You did 





not speak to him—or rather the man you 
mistook for him * 

“True, | did not , but a 

“LM bet you fifty dollars that you are 
wrong.” 


“L never bet; but 1 am perfectly sure 
that——" 

“I'l bet you one hundred dollars to one 
dollar you made a mistake. Smith, you are 


getting old, and your eyes are failing you. 
Awful odds; but your dollar is gone, 
Smith.” 


“I'm quite willing to risk my dollar; 
bat » 

“Here you are, young gentlemen,” cried 
a cheery voice, proceeding from a bulky 
person close upon us. “Hetting—betting 
onthe thghway.  [legal, mind—I'm a wit- 
parting 

it was Marawell! Maining looked aghast. 

“You are astonished. You thought me 
on the way to Brasil. And so | should 
have been, but that at the very last moment, 
when the veesel was just moving out of 
dock, my firm sent counter-inetruction, and 
| had to return. Annoying, wasn't it? 
Such a lowe!" 

“Such a loss, indeed! murmured Stain- 
ing. But then he turned to Marawell, and 
greeted him heartily. 

Marxwell seon left us, and Staining hav 
ing taken from his pocket-book a hundred 
dollar note, handed it to me. 

“There you are, old fellow. ‘A fool and 
his money,’ ete. Another illustration of that 
wise acage. 

“Not exactly, for you dou't suppose I shall 
take your money ?" 

“Yea, Edo: and | shall be extremely an 
noyed if you make any difficulty.” 

“1 protested, but presently be said in 
irritation, “Then be my almoner, and 
give the money in charity.” And he 
the note back upon me, and left abruptly 

There are objections to standing in the 
public highway with a bank note in your 
band, and a pugaled expression in your 
face, so» the note was transferred to my 
wecket, and | went my way pondering, when 
| was met full ult by a cleryman whom | 
very well knew 

“Hulloa'” he orted, “My. Smith, both you 
and | seem to have our minds so much oc 
coupled today, that we cannot take care of 
our lxxlies.” 


“1D apologized ‘No grave matter mine,” 


leaid, “but you look sad. Nothing wrong 
with you or yours?" 
“No, thanks; bat I have just left a de 


pressing scene, one which | would willingly 
throw sunshine upon, but | have not the 
power - 

Then he gave me the particular. “A 
young couple, married in bot haste, have 
come gradually to grief At first in quite 
comfortable circumstances, they are now tn 
distressing poverty. The wife and child 
are ill Relatives and friends have receded 
into the remote background. And, worse 
than all, the husband——" 

“Has become intemperate or has gone 
mad” 





Ki &® bet treabliesome to make end | 


“Neither one nor the other—that is 
| to say, met to the full extent. But he 
|hae beoome Mighty, or else f very much 
frar——” 
“Something Wore 
| © Ves, for to be dishonest is worse than 
j}@eng mad However, | have only sus 
| protons, and I de mast truly think, if any 
| thing wrong bas been done, it has been 
prompted by a desperate desire to alleviate 
| the sufferings of bis wife and child. And it 
| is such a mere trifle that is needed, appar 
l euthy, to put all straight, that | groan at my 
inability at the moment to find it.” 
“What wanted” 


ary 


“Well, it's only a handred dollars, but 
even that is a formidable sum to a clergy- 
man wheee income is not equal to that of 

“Bat,” | urged, for 1 liked to pose my 
spiritual adviser if | could, “you hint 
at downright crime. Certainly it would 


mt be right w vent the due courme 
of justice? Think of the claims of so- 
“Ll decline. LT think only of a sufferi 





family, and | leave police courts to 
criminals.” 

I grasped his haud and pressed upon him 
| the note I had just recived 
| “There is the money which you require. 
| haste away, and do all the good you can 
, with it.” 
My friend looked astonished. 

tated 


“lt le very, very good of you,” be said ; 
“but really—do forgive me—is it not more 
then—than 

“Can afford. Yes, it ib; but be easy— 
the money & sol mine.” 











He langhed. “You havent stolen uk? | 
cannet take of one criminal to deliver an- 
her, you know.” 
| “Ne. I have the power to give it away. 

." And | burried of Then I 


“No, as you wish it; bat you should 
know that of the objects of your bounty.” 
And be told me. Then we parted. | had 
gove only a dozen yards when these pased 
me ayoung man, with a Gushed feee ands 
frightened, anzious look in bie eyes. He 

up to my friend and spoke to him. 

| “That ie the man,” | said to myself, 
“whose proceedings have been dubious, 
and who will, | trust, be rescued by Stain 
ing’s hundred dollars. Now it was wrong 
| im Maining to bet, and | fear it was wrong 
in me toreceive. Twowrongs. Batit was 





| right in the minister to be touched by the 
| troubles of these poor people, and it was 
| right in me to give the money. A balance ! 


ell, if the wheel showld turn, and this 
man should ever be in a position to deliver 
8 fellow-creature from such trouble as he 
himeelf ls now in, by the surrender of ao 
hundred dollars, | der whether he'll do 
i? Smith, you surely know haman nature 
well enough to answer your own question. 
Not he—not a bit of it.” 

This little incident, with plenty of other 
things besides, was soon swept from my 
memory by a sudden call to gu abruad, even 
to the where Maraxwell did not go w 
—Brazil. Nothing hampered me then; I 
was a young bachelor, and could stan for 
the A: at two days’ notice, When I 
take my wife and chi 1 the 
exact number—for our autumnal in 
these later years of my life, | require woeks’ 

om. Alas, the change ! 

Away then to lirazil; away to « new life, 
new scenes, new companions, new am 
and fears; away to fortune and the sellow 
fever! Here occurs in my tale a grand in- 
terval of twenty years. All that time— 
barring three months occupted in going and 
returning—-l was busy money-making. | 
succeeded. | was knocked over sundry 
times, but | arose and made more money. 
Fever prostrated me, but | was up n and 
yy my store. | was bitten of suakes, 
but not killed, for | enlarged my store. 
was poignarded by a bank _— 
but my rival was proven gp grew 
richer than ever. | doubt whether I should 
have come back, had not a young lady one 
n surg in my bearing an oldtime 
ballad, so well remembered in connection 
with some loved ones who in this world 
will sing no more, that the well-known 
craving for the native land mastered me at 
onee, and withiv a very short time I was 
on my voyage to New York. 

On the way, 1 bad one night a frighful 
dream. I fancied a terrible enemy had me 
on my back, and was clutching my throat. 
Tighter grew his grasp, and fainter my 
breath. My starting eyes scanned every 
feature of my murderer. Slowly and pain- 
fully—ee l was held in thie way, for some 
time as it appeared——did I call to mind the 
face before me. It was Staining, but Stain- 
ing reckless, desperate. | gasped an en- 
treaty for mercy. 

“Give it me; | want it, [ must have 
it, instantly—instantly!"” was the hoarse 
reply. 

“What—what can you mean ?” 

“What!” be shrieked in maniacal frenzy. 
“Wretch, my hundred dollar !” 

I had quite forgotten about this bet and 
the hundred dollars; but the dream set me 
thinking of what rumors | had heard occa- 
sionally ing Staining since | left New 
York, that his money had wasted, that he 
had fallen considerably in position, and 
even into poverty. | had written to him 
several times; but of late years he had not 
replied. 

“Door fellow,” I now thought, “there 
may really be something in that dream. If 
his pride will accept it, he shall have that 
money back, and very glad I shall be to re- 
store it.” . 

Back in New York. Settled down again 
in the old country. Main matters disposed 
of, | began to think of minor ones, and 
amongst the latter the discovery of Stain- 
ing. He was not in his former haunts, and 
1 Taited so long to find him that | was begin- 
ning to despair, when one night | met him 
in the street. 

The brilliant artificial light of the ball- 
room may increase the lustre of a woman's 
bright eves, and of the anya | jewels ; 
but if you want to ase a poor, broken-down 
man, decayed and dismal, in his worst as- 
pect, survey him standing disconsolately 
under a street-lamp, a drizzling rain de 
acending upon him, and he, with folded 
arms, presenting a picture of mute despair. 
Se did | behold Staining. | put my hand 
upon his shoulder. He sprang from me as 
though | were a wild beast. 

“I did not want to run away,” he said 
hoarely, “they knew that. I'll face u—I'll 
face it,” he added tremulously. “Go on, 
I'll walk quietly enough—— W hy—wha— 
eb—surely, can it be—can “ 

“Yes, it is Smith, your old companion. 
Tray be composed. Staining, my friend, 
what is all this” Come away, and confide 
inme. You know you can trust me. If 
you are in trouble, and money can help you, 
you shall not want.” And | took bis arm, 
and we went together 

Aud then I heard poor Staining's confes- 
sion, and it amounted to this :— When he 
had wasted his money, he obtained a situa- 
tien in a merchant's office. The pay, poor 
enough, was sufficient to keep him; but 
even now nothing could restrain him from 
gambling on a small scale on borse-racing. 
As a consequence he was soon penniless, 
and worse—dishonest. He had paid a bet- 
ting debt out of a hundred dol which 
the day before I met him, had been en- 
trusted to him. Discovery had ensued al- 
most instantaneously, and though the luck- 
less man had explained that it was only 
through the failure of ano*her member of 
the virtuous fraternity he could net at once 
replace the money, he had been discharged 














I rejoined Staining, who shook his head 
at my report. “Just eo,” be said, “the old 
sory, ‘my partner.” I must go to prison. 
Goud ! what is the matter, Smith 7” 

1 had sudden my arm from 
bis. “Staining,” 1 eaid, “you out of 
the way for a couple of hours. Biendon, 
Blendon—do you know the man's Christian 
name 

“Robert.” 

“Mercy on me! Good-bye. Meet me 
| here in two hours,” and in another minute 
| 1 wae in « cab, rattling away into one of 


the suburbe. 

In the cab! muttering to myself, 
“Blendon, and K Blendon wo! | am 
eure of it. Sell, if & be so, it is very 
range. i think | should know that face 

m, however time may have altered it. 
© shall sce who will be master.” 

My present visit was to an old man, 
who received me most cordially, ru up 
hie memory vigorously for my use, and 
allowed me to leave him quickly, fully sym- 
pathizing with me in the object | in 
view. 

Hack to Messrs. Baydon, Blendon & Co.'s 
offices, and then into the presence of Mr. 
Blendon. 

All my anaiety for my poor fiiend faded 
away. | wes master of the situation. 
Briefly | stated m gat phy stam ey 
of Malning's jon my hope that, 
under the extenuating circumstances, no 
publicity would be given to the miserable 





Mr. Blendon heard me with some im- 
, and before ying, he drew a 

cheque to “self or bearer” (1 could see him 
do it) for five hundred dotiars. Havi 
given this to a clerk to get cashed, he sa 
to me, ng his papers the while— 

“You will excuse my answering some- 
what shortly. It cannot be. It is not the 
money we care about, but we must vindi- 
cate the law.” 


1 declare | was half al ws 
dione style of this ». How beautifully 


he was walking into my net! 

I ventured to suggest that in a case like 
this there was no imperative call to such a 
course, avd that forbearance might rightly 
be shown. 

“I do not see it—I cannot see it,” an- 
swered Mr. Blendon, crossing his legs with 
an air of resignation, as much as to say, 
“The man is a uuisance, but I must bear 
with bim.” He 

“You do not appear, sir, to observe the 
immense im: of punishing delin- 
quency of this kind. I would not take your 
money on any account. Dear me! If | 
were to let this man off, | should be 
ashamed of myself. He ought to be in cus- 
tody now, he will be very shortly. I 
have just overcome some foolish hesitation 
of my . Lam always firm myself,” 
(Not always, Mr. Blendon—not when I last 
saw you. But | waited a bit. A little fur 
ther into my net, please), “and therefore, 
however sorry | may be, sir, 1 must say wo. 
Dishonesty is a fearful thing, and it must 
be punished. If | were myself to commit 
an act of this kind, and——” 

Why did he stop? I quietly bowed, and 
rising, 

“You are quite right, Mr. Blendon. 
Dishonesty is a terrible thing, and while 
poet can my request, | know you will 

ve my calling to remembrance, befure 
| leave,a curious case known to myself. 
May | tell it you? Some twenty years ago 
& poor couple, vot long married, had fallen 


ey . The wife and infant were 
il. be , A. had ceased to attend be- 


cause he was not paid. Comforts there 
were none. Even necessaries were want- 
ing. The husband was distracted. He 
— money, he must get money. 
When young wife and infant child were 
well-nigh one what was to be done? 
May, stay, Mr. Blendon, | will complete 
my story. The money was obtained, sir— 
Mr. Blendon, you know how. | need not 
tell you that. But in what way was it re- 
ere mischief came, and bow was the 
band saved—eaved from ruin and de- 
gradation—saved to become a rich and res- 
| merchant? Whose money saved 
vim? Ab! Mr. Blendon, that you do not 
know. But I will tell you. The hundred 
dollars which rescued the poor husband, 
rested only ten minutes before in the pocket 
book of this very Staining whom you are 
about to prosecute, strangely enough, for 
precisely the same sum. Yes, at that time 
Staining was rich, maybe, as you are now; 
but with his riches he was a kind, charita- 
ble, Christian man. Mr. Blendon—l have 
aright to ask you—to what character do you 
lay claim ?” 

I have often thought since what admira- 
ble advantages are a clear head, and a calm 
temper. In the delivery of the foregoing, 
lhad worked myself up toa white heat. 
It war only atthe moment when he fint 
saw my drift that my listener manifested 
any strong emotion. Then he rose from 
his chair, and bis face flushed, but he re- 
sumed hie seat, and by the time I had fin- 
ished he was sitting calmly almost as when 
Lentered. There was a slight pause and 
then Mr. Blendon said 

“You have acquired, sir, some know ledge 
(1 will not say whether accurate or not) of 
an incident in my early life, which | am 
not called upon to discuss, May | ask 
whether this knowledge is confined, and 
is intended to be confined to yourself. 

“L believe it is to be confized to myself 
and my informant, and |have no desire it 
should be otherwise.” 

Mr. Biendon bowed. “1 will not con- 
ceal that | shall be glad for it to be an un- 
derstanding between us that this matter 
does not go farther.” (1 made a gesture of 
assent.) “Well, then, on that footing, | 
will say, that Mr. Staining shall be entirely 
absolved, and | will .ven aid him if I can. 
You must, however, excuse me from taking 
your bundred dollars. I am obliged to you 
for coming. Good morning.” 

i departed and | must confess I felt the 
enemy had well covered his retreat, and 
had not left mea more! more of triumph 
than he could help. 
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Deciixen wit Taarcs. — “Baste 
r site «Bilas Prine” Alise Asbuowry 
peste Bed. ’ 


Spring Rambie ;” “ The 
Frosy Woop We believe the “Sahel. 
Day Visitor” is ne longer published. 


Davip, (Reading, Pa.)—The “The 
Hunchback,” was written by ety are 
_ — gh L-y 


: 





quires a clean, good bed, sufficient exercise | ® hern Stale; first because ta not 
lo promote weariness, occupation, | $2 Pir"iy Sraviisied’ indice 2 large mam 
good air, and not too warm a room ; a clear in better circumstances, are now ready 
conscience, and avoidance of stimulants and | to A1/ all the vacancies of the Kind whieh may 
narcotics. For these whore overworked, | eis in Pg : 

nervous, w sleepless nights, Groner 6., ( json Co., 1l1.)—The story 
we commend the of such habits as | YOU to" was not writien “by” the ‘man 
will secure ; otherwise life will be | [risa very common trick with the pabttehess 
short, and what is of it sadly imperfect. a certain class of papers to pay the use 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


A ROBIN was shot near this city a few days 
since. It gissard was en to Unree or 
four mes the natural size, and was utterly 
Misshapen. A small moccasin snake, in per. 
feet pocservedion. from it about 
four inches. The head of the snake is still 
coneeaied in the cavity of the Gesese. The 
specimen, in aloohol, is carefully preserved 
bya gentleman of this city. The curioal 
was exhibited at Blair's drug store. 
mond Whig 


Some detonati gun-cotion rockets, the 
ot invention of Mr. Prentice and Messrs. 
ok, were tried recently at Stowmarket. 
They are intended to act a» fog-signals for use 
on board ships and at lighthouses. The effect 
Of the density of the al phete, or of sonor- 
ous fog, is rendered apparent by these rockets, 
which are scareely beard at a distance of two 
mites and a half at the sea-level, but, when 
they burst at an altitude of nine hundred 
yards, the report ie heard as « thander-like 
peal for a distance of ten miles. 


Tux theory that whenever a bird remains 
al rest upon Une wing it does so by taking ad- 
vantage of an upward current of air has N 
advaneed by Mr. Froude, and ie su, by 
Sir William » whe thinks he has 
secon soaring birds near a vessel at sea upheld 
by the wind which swerves upward afer 

‘ 4 il. Evidence to sustain 
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« the 
Mr. vradee view is found in the case of the > 


rd which fice distances 
waves, as if 
to avail itself of the current of air rising from 


Suoxn Kines.—Sir William Thomson ex- 
hibited the vortex rings to the members of 
the Britiah association at its recent meeting 
A box about three fect square has a circular 
hole of about six inches in diameter cut in ius 
front face, and the back is covered by « piece 
of Ughti> stretched canvas or linen. The va- 
pors of ammonia and hydrochloric acid are 
admitted w the box, which soon becomes 
filed with the white smoke of chloride of am- 
monia. A sharp bul gentic lap on the canvas 
back drives outa pull of smoke, which tra- 
verses the room in the form of a beautiful 
ring. So great a velocity can be imparted to 
these vortex rings thateven wien at a con- 
siderable distanoe they have sufficient veloc- 
ity lo extinguish candies. The experiment is 
very simple, and much ferable lo tobacco- 
smoke or phos 1ydrogen for showing 
vortex rings 

Da. SCMLIEMARN, in reidting the discov- 
eries at Mycenm, says: “Among the thou 
sands of gold ornaments there is not evena 
single sign resembling writing, and it there- 
fore appears certain Wal the sepulchers be 
long to an @ n which Jed the introduc. 
tion of he Pheenician alphabet. Had the lat- 
ter been known, the Mycenean goldsmith, 
whose continual efforts rf w have been 
directed to the invention of a bew ornameta- 
tion, would have been ambitious to show the 
hovelty of the al bet A second proof of 
the immense antiquity of these tombs is the 
entire absence of any vestige of tron or glass, 
or of any pottery made on @ potter's wheel 
But Ure band-made pottery had reached a 
high degree of perfection, such as has never 
been allained here in later times by the pot- 
tery made on the wheel.” 


Tuk APPLICATION OF THER NITRATK OF 
Sicver tro Utenss—Dr. James Cuthill 
says Unat, when solid nitrate of silver is 
freely applied to an ulcer,a tough film is 
immediately formed, and the ulcerated sur- 
face i« for the time being epgerentiy sealed 
up. The benefit to be derived from such a 
»roceeding, however, as most surgeons who 
yave seen # little passe well know, is only 
temporary, the pellicle;becoming detachedjby 
the ulcerative process, leaving a sore - 
quently larger thee the original one. A 
better plan, which he has practised in some 
cases with excellent results, is merely to 
seore the ulcer with a Gacty qn pene! of 
the nitrate, or only todot it lightly at inter- 
vals on the surface. The discharges getting 
free vent from the nen-causticated points, no 
sloughing coours, and @ heathly pellicle 
spreads from the touched portions, just as lee 
forms ou @ pond of water. 


Tae Pateet Gas Fiae-Lientrer.—The 
new gas Gre-lighter is an adaptation of the 
principle of the Bunsen burner, consisting of 
aa iron tube with @ brass junction for the gas 
supply. A few feetof rub pipe to lead the 
gas lo Une frelighter is all that is ulred, 
and a match to light the gas. The fire is sim- 
ply laid with pieces of coal, the barner Uirust 
into the midst, and in a very few minutes a 
fire is obtained, the Intense heat dev cloped by 
this method of burning gas * ily igniting 
the coals. We are informed that sixteen fires 
can be lit for a penny, and, ifa draw. 











P. Porter, (Harrison Co., Ky. 
laby: 





structare were so intricate 
not be safely traversed without « clue. 

0. C. D., (Lehigh Cou Pee my 
water when im ed, Ye derived from a 
eral spring at Kissingen, in Bavaria. As is 
the case with other mineral waters, 
been analyzed, and chemists, knowing ai 
the ingred are able to manufactare 
article ———_, all the —-= 

na 


4 water, #0 very 
is really im , the manufactured articie 
being dheaghe. 
“Mary, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—No part of 


the lobster is polsouous, @ the cartila- 
ginous stomach, called the « ,” is too 
to be eaten. The red “ eoral,” 


which really consists of undeveloped eggs, is 
cuasticoes © Gotten > | ey meat of the 
ster is greatiy reli y most persons 

it 1s not very Kealthful, being hard to dig 
em! in some constitutions it causes eru 
Of the s,in. The best favored lobsters are 
tanen off the coast from Massachusetts north- 
ward. 
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Juin, (Trenton, N. J.)—I 
when or where lace w 
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ties now produce the most valued 
In Belgium alone it is said that ib 
f i im the busi and 


290,000 in France. 


Mary F.(Lucas Co., oe canrnet ad- 
Vise properly whether it will be well for you 
to enter he Beld as al . ied ds al- 
most wholly on your gifts and acquirements. 
d these ave out cient to compmans suceens, 

ne Way wi comparatively easy. Preja- 
dices against woman epeontan in Joblie seo 
not now in the way of her having a fair bear- 
ing, which is all she can Yor pny AK ~~ 
The advice of friends should be uy 
weighed, but the decision must be your ewan, 
and should be most deliberately made. 


Es 








tery, consisting of a 
ment ofa‘ 
diers. You know and they know that you 
hold no ticket in the alleged lottery; or if 
they have laid a trap ty _pooviount sending 
‘ou @ ticket, don’t let m spring Hh = 
ne Watches are brass,and worth ue 
keepers, costing the dealers in this enterprise 
#210 83. Do not patronize people who profess 
to sell you gold dollars for ninety cent. 


James JORDAN, (St. Clair Co., Mioh.)—lo 
all probability the party who sent you « cir 
cular informing you that you are one of the 
heirs toa -~ ¥ extate in England and asking 

you to contribute toward « fund for securing 
t, isa swindler. It is unsafe to entrust a de!- 
lar to any such unknown individual who 
offers you « prow ive t for —_— 
cash payment. [f you desireto test his sin- 
cerity, offer him mpgs for his services & 
good percentage of any amount he re- 
cover for you, and that will doubtiess all 
his interest 'n your besaif. 


*MyerTc7e Leaves.”—Edgar A. Poe wrote 
the poem calied “ The Raven.” We could 
very easily inform you which is the lengest 
verse in the Bible, but will answer your ques- 
tion by asking another. Do you not think it 
would afford you more satisfaction to die 
cover it for yourself? Undoubtedly you pes 
seme the book, and can find time to examine 
it We can, however, suggest a question 
which will give you more interesting and in- 
structive employment. Which do con- 
sider the most important verse’ Lincoin’s 
favorite poem commenced with the line, “ O 
why should the spirit of mortal be proud.” 

W.R. EB. (Mechanicaville), asks; ~ What 
would it costa with limited education, 
who would make the best use of his time, to 

ain @ sufficient knowledge of medicine to 

meanM.D? A very definite answer 
is im ible. It will on the person's 
ability for learning. Some would respecte 
bly complete a course which would ensure ® 
diploma in two years ; for others, five would 
be required, and perhaps that would be only 
time thrown away. However, a man Ph. 
talents, applying himself with energy, wou 
get la at # cont of from $500 to $4500. His 
personal habits would of course greatly vary 
the amount. 

Davip Loper, (Henry Co. Ga.) — 
white lead used in painting is prepared 


2? 


, or 
and had reason to suppose he would be Ray 1 on oa be ores saga bellows is employe!, as a eee the metal, lead, by the use of acids. The 
prosecuted. Was mot at the appointed place, and after Gcleever, the gus are-lignter should commnand ons net tu the bustnens couad tte anu orinaty 
1 could not help thinking, as I heard this | waiting some time | went to his lodging. | & wide sale, as acyone can now light a fire | quantity much leas than he could make 
minful story, that if there had been a suciety It was in a shabby house, in a b <avesh. without soiling the hands or wasting UUme. ine white ts tred to white lead for many 
. the suppression of betting, what a ~ ion eee Ge Sak y The lady void ~. The article is well made, and te sold at @ price eons, on tally tor inside work, as it is not se 
did illustration here presented itself for | ya) Maining had come tn an hour ago, and | “making one” for maeives. Of course, white lead. The % Saiy-mised chemical 
their use' However, it was no time for wasin his bed-room—not very well she | oeither wood nor paper is require!—only | paints,” which have been tanpety advertised, 
main thought: She and | went up together, and ) “l* 8M Het we nase Cy Sean tala of as cory bas 
“Many, many thanks,” ied the poor ’ Then oe | = G a & permane ea 5 aw <, 
fellow to the offer 1 directly made tm. Poor acer = athe oy dye Ly oat oom. glue, which, ‘may "be calla sais. as bright and durable as lead 
«Vf c “| oh tue, is s “ ” 
Y — aye ty th ae, : but} My first miag:vings were ly not con- carly concenteated solution oft he os one Juutama. (Bik Oo. Po.) Vous chanems 
1 doubt whether they will take the | able to withstand vgn wear ne phan ive parte of polation, thie ‘sort of chrome are about Rm ay yy i 8 er 
money. | believe they are bent on my ruin.” | and now he was beyond the reach of his | eine Uso .sht better > erate | living here are looking for jus Joch employ 
1 LSoNkd wot believe it | #0 carly vext day | follies and his troubles. Used. ‘The glue thus prepared, after being ex | ment If you know snytntng about house: 
was at office of Messrs. Baydon, mecd | light, becomes insoluble 1 ng. ty to sccure @ to easiest is 
Blendon & Co., and having been admitted es Aaa Water, 1s consequence (of , V1 reduc. fom ceed family Se, 3 ae oe 
> romic “ 
i roo A CE THE REMARKABLE PRIEST. te ein cementing giana lable large nambers of young women situated oe) 
errand wiiered lo be exposed to ng Water, ot anak tte ty eer rae 
dollar. A French journal says that a famous | being the ont one of applying the glue to the ¥ 
ke of what falsely considered more 
Mia don wan seek oldgotieman | Pooch Surg, iil Snead, tn war | esky satees oe gece suc | ak tagline oe 
Was, so to speak, wealth and ease all | brusque unpolished, found, on enteri ter @ onthctems length of timeto| “MEDDLEsomz Matrix” (Preble Co.. 0.) 
over him. He beut his head complacently, | his house one day, an old priest who 1 afer which boiling water wil! have —= be ashamed te ast questions tes in 
ané replied — been long waiting his return. “What do | i) operation will bo beter sfapaed toe. ie the way to become educated Better bare 
niet an wae on Ape to this | you ped hae i Ee & menting the covers of giass slides than any the mortification of appearing ignorant ot the 
bar mA, myself would pass the | this,” meekly rejoi priest, ing off | now in use. same preparation can be yi tl Tf - 
| matter over at once, but my partner, Mr. | an old woollen cravat, which seveaiol tpen applied for making fabrics mo ph in, bearing the name * 111, Det 
| Blendon, takes a different view, and | the of his neck a hideous tumor. | Pocisily salle of cen Two nome b 4 — 7 . 
not interfere.” a | = You'll have to Gio with that,” excly re-| Gave appisemtons af the hen ahhes ww tux | or Cartons Til, setenad Geary Gattanehen pe. 
And be was frm upon the Could | marked the “I thank you, doctor,” | mersion of the object in it or by the use of a! riod it may have been on your 
l ove . 7 , brush, will answer the purpose. Roofing | "arm by some soldier or other traveler in the 
Mr. Blendon? Yes, if 1 could call yp priest, his cravat, | paper is also rendered impervious, even when | cart of this country. Aula ntic 
again in two bours. “and | am much obliged to you for warning Dapesed to tong continecs rains cable reste on the bottom of ocean. 
a ne en _ -~ 
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